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CENTRAL AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


WHOLE NO. 10,826. 


The Inducements Held Out to Those In 
Search of Homes. 


SOME FACTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF IMMIGRANTS. 


A Land of Fertility, Aw aiting the Developm ent of Its V ast 
R esources—The Natural Hom e of the Orange, 
the Lemon and O live—The Carden 
Spot of California. 


The Record-U xios presents to-day to 
the reading public an extended description 
of the counties of Central and Northern 
California that lie between the Coast Range 
of m ountains and the eastern boundary of 
the State. These counties embrace that 
vast and fertile section of California towaid 
the settlem ent oi which the Northern Cali­ 
fornia Immigration Association lias for the 
past year directed its energies. 
This section is destined to become the 
most populous and flourishing in the State. 
It is, therefore, im portant that prospective 
settlers should have reliable information of 
the numerous and unsurpassed natural re­ 
sources ami capabilities of the several coun­ 
ties embraced therein, to the end that they 
may 
select 
localities whose 
soil, cli- 
mute. 
transportation facilities, etc., may 
suit their individual needs or fancies. 
W ith the object in view of furnishing 
the necessary information to intending 
settlers, and also to invite attention to the 
manifold advantages 
enjoyed by these 
counties for agricultural, horticultural and 
manufacturing purposes, and for cattle- 
raising, mining and other industries, we 
present the following review of thecouuties 
embraced in and tributary to the great 
valley of the Sacramento. 
In doing so, we 
have endeavored to avoid exaggeration, 
and to lay before our readers a plain, care- 
fh)Irconsidored and ««-orate statem ent of 
the area, character of soil, climate, temper­ 
ature, population, educational facilities, 
resources—developed and undeveloped; in 
fact, all the information that could be ob­ 
tained in regard to Central and Northern 
California. 
W ith the exception of a small portion of 
the S&n Jun.juin valley, and some of the 
sm aller valleys -in the Coast Range and 
about the Bay of San Francisco, the sec­ 
tion embraced within our review consti­ 
tutes the garden of California. This section 
is not only the greatest grain-producing 
region in the Union (compared to its area), 
but it is rapidly coming to the front as a 
wine and fruit-producing section, the re­ 
sources and. possibilities of which are not 
excelled by the most favored countries of 
the world. . 
. 
The geographical line has been drawn so 
as to embrace that lutlf of the State the 
commerce and trade of which are tributary 
to and flow through the mercantile chan­ 
nels of Sacrameuto. No other city nor 
locality on the coast can lay just claim to 
being the trade center for such an extent of 
country—embracing as it does an area 
equal to that of several entire States com­ 
bined—a land as fair as ever the sun 
shone upon; a ¡and teeming with wealth 
that awaits only strong arms and patient 
natures for its successful and complete de­ 
velopment. Thousands of square miles,' and 
m illions of acres of land, embraced within 
the seopc of country to which we refer, are 
ready to yield the treasures that reward 
dilligcnt husbandry, and to give to Cali­ 
fornia a name and fame that will outshine 
even the brilliancy of her earlier history. 
Tiiere will be found within the pages of 
this New Y'car's edition of the R ecord- 
U nios a num ber of articles demonstrating 
that the soil resources of the northern sec­ 
tion of California are practically unlimited. 
Heretofore it has been known chiefly as a 
gold-producing, cattle-grazing and wheat- 
growing section. It not only takes the 
lead in these im portant industries, but it 
has.been demonstrated that the vast foot­ 
hill ranges of the Sacramento valley—both 
on the east and west—are the natural 
homes of the olive, the orange, the lemon, 
the ten-plant, all the chief marketable nuts, 
etc., besides endless varieties of ordinary 
fruits, berries, garden vegetables, etc. The 
people are. in fact, but just awakening to 
the realization of the extent and value of 
the undeveloped resources of this part of 
the 
State. 
The 
iirst 
citrus 
fair 
of 
northern California is to be opened in 
this city on the 11th of the present month, 
and we hazard little in prophesying that it 
will be such an exhibit—notwithstanding 
that the date is late—of semi-tropical fruits 
as will astonish not only “ the natives,” but 
likewise “ the oldest inhabitant.” It will 
have the good effect, no doubt, of inducing 
m any of our California “ farmers ” to grow 
their own oranges, and lemons, and nuts, 
and tea, and a whole host of articles of ne­ 
cessity and luxury for which they have 
been in the habit of paying tribute to for­ 
eign countries. Tiiere is hardly a farm in 
central California—especially in the foothill 
section—on which all. or nearly all, of the 
products mentioned cannot be successfully 
rown. 
_____ 


S A C R A M E N T O . 


There are few 'counties in the S ute 
wherein the arts of husbandry are m ain­ 
tained in a higher state cf perfection than 
in Sacramento. 
This county lies a little 
north of the geographical center of the 
State, but is the natural railroad center of 
the country north of the San Joaquin val­ 
ley. 
H er area is 1,020 square miles, and 
her population in the neighborhood of 45,­ 
000. There is very little land in the county 
that is not susceptible oí' cultivation, as­ 
sum ing that the tule bottoms bordering on 
the river can be reclaimed, and they doubt­ 
less will be in the course of a few veare; for 
the soil is the richest and most produc­ 
tive of any in the State. These tule beds, 
enriched by the accumulations of decayed 
vegetation for perhaps centuries past, are 
capable of womjérful results. Several crops 
can be grown upon the land in the same 
year, and the yield—whether it be of grain, 
vegeUbles or* fruit—is enormous. Scores 
ot vears of constant cultivation would not 
m aterially affect the yield of these tule 
lands, so vast are their resources of fertility. 
* In the earlier history of California—that 
is, subsequent to the discovery of gold— 
Sacramento was a mining county. All 
along her foothill section, and the banks of 
the American river and its tributaries, were 
placer diggings of great wealth. 
Sacra­ 
m ento city was for many years sustained 
chiefly bv her trade with the mines, and in 
the foothiil section of the county were a 
num ber of flonrishing, bustling villages 
supported by the thousands of miners then 
employed in washing the gold from the 
soil and hicks of the various gulches. 
These villages have all long since passed 
awav not even the walls of a cabin being 
left to m ark where some of them stood. 
T he gold-seekers, too. are all gone (or 
nearly all), and their places taken by a few 
scattering Chinamen, who are content to* 
wash over the old tailings. Some placer 


claims about Folsom, however, still yield 
considerable gold, and the yearly product 
amounts to several 
hundred thousand 
dollars. Inateud of a m ining county Sacra­ 
mento long ago became the scat of a great 
agricultural community. Iler neople grow 
wheat, barley, oats, hay, fruit, grapes, vege­ 
tables, hops, etc., in large quantities. Scat­ 
tered throughout the county arc wineries, 
hop-kilns, fruit-ci»ineries. etc.. which give 
employment to a large num ber of men. 
women and children. The 


NATOMA VINEYARD AND ORCHARD, 
W hich lies between Sacramento city and 
I Folsom, is perhaps the largest in the State, 
' with the exception of the Stanford vine­ 
yard in Tehama county. W hen the com­ 
pany’s present plans shall be completed it 
will have a vineyard of seine 4.000 acres. 
This property is’finely improved, and the 
bearing vines yield immensely. 
During 
the season several carloads of fruit and 
grapes are shipped daily from the com­ 
pany’s depot at Alder Creek. on the line of 
the Sacramento and PIacervilie Railroad. 
Ail along the bottom lands of the Amer­ 
ican river, from the foothills about Folsom 
to Sacramento city, are flourishing orchards 
and vineyards, which yield handsome re­ 
turns to their owners.’ The rich alluvial 
soil bordering on the Sacramento river is 
chiefly devoted to fruit and vegetable pro­ 
duction. for which purposes it is very valu­ 
able. The farmers and orchardists along 
the lower Sacramento find ready means of 
transportation at their own doois, as small 
trading and transportation vessels are con­ 
stantly plying between these localities and 
.San Francisco. 


GENERAL FARMING. 
' 
Out from the river are found grain farms, 
dairies, some ¿rchards and vineyards, and 
: stock farms. 
Of late years much of the 
, bottom land ¡Bong the rivers has hem de­ 
i voted to hop julture, for which it is pecu- 
j liarly adaphd. 
The yield is uniformly 
i heavy. 
Inddfd, Sacramento hops are pre- 
¡ ferred over these ot most other sections and 
■ command tho highest prices in the Eastern 
and Europeaif markets. 
W hile hop cul­ 
ture is an um irtuin venture, as regards the 
realization of l>ig profits, still it is an im ­ 
> portant branch of industry. 
Some sea- 
j sons, when tlfc crops are light in the East 
: and Euro|>e, 9ur growers realize immense 
’ profits; and, ;as whole or partial failures 
' abroad are i j not infrequent occurrence, 
California gnwvcrs are thus often benefited. 
Since fifteen 4 >nts per pound will cover the 
i expense of raising hops, some idea can be 
formed of th e profits realized from their 
production when ii is stated that from 
i thirty cents lo a dollar is sometimes re­ 
. ceived. 
The latter figure has. however, 
I been reached hut once (some three years 
■ ago), when 
leveral Sacramento growers 
1 were made t ealthy from the immense 
i profits ret eivt 1. The exceptional prices rc- 
, ceived for ho] s in that year induced a large 
num ber of pi -sons to engage in hop grow­ 
ing, thus gre: :Iy increasing the yield and 
i serving to kei p down prices at tlie present 
time, the Fan ern and European crops hav­ 
ing been prod ictive in the meantime. 


INDCCI *ENTS TO IMMIGRANTS. 
There are till quite a num ber of large 
ranches in I acramento county, but the 
tendency of t ,e times is toward the divis­ 
ion of these j ranches into small farms. 
Some m onths ago the Sacramento County 
Immigration Association sent an agent out 
among the owners of the larger farms, to 
ascertain what the owners would do toward 
segregating their acres in the interest of 
immigration. The agent reported that the 
am ount of land thus available for smaller 
purchasers was quite extended, and that it 
could be had at reasonable rates, much of 
it ranging from $20 to $.'¡0 per acre. Among 
the tracts which can thus lie purchased, 320 
acres at $25 per acre, and 320 at $35 per 
acre, are offered by A. P lum m er; 480 acres 
at $25, by J. Haitian; several thousand 
acres by I)r. Capíes; J. F. Davis has about 
800 acres, which will lie thus sold; G. K. 
Nye, owning 4,012 acres, will next season 
divide it among nine families (relatives), 
who will come from the East to occupy it. 
J. F. McCauley had 8,000 acres [dotted and 
ready to be sold in lots to suit purchasers. 
Mr. Iler would sell 107 acres. W hittaker, 
Ray and Miles, of Galt, were considering 
the subject as to selling their large tracts 
near Galt. N. M. Fay, owner of the W hit­ 
comb ranch, near Georgetown, consisting 
of 4 000 or 5.000 acres, will break it up into 
small holdings and dispose of them to any 
who desire. The report also contained in­ 
formation concerning quality and product­ 
iveness of soil, the products which have 
been grown by various parties per acre, and 
other facts of value in connection with the 
work of the Association. 


The towns scattered 
throughout 
the 
county are Folsom, Galt, 
Elk 
Grove, 
Brighton, Antelope, Courtlnud and Arno. 
Folsom and Galt have sprightly local jour­ 
nals—respectively, the Telegraph and Ga­ 
zette. 
A PLACE OF HOMES. 
Sacramento possesses many advantages 
that must commend it to persons seeking 
pleasant, perm anent homes. 
The city of 
Sacramento—which is not only the county 
seat, but the Capital of the State—is readily 
accessible from all parts of the country. 
The river localities have steamer commu­ 
nication daily, and railroad or stage lines 
traverse the outlying sections in nearly all 
directions. Sacramento city is a place of 
about 30,000 inhabitants, and is constantly 
extending her area and increasing her poji- 
ulation. The city is blessed with an excel­ 
lent public school system, which embraces 
one of the best High Schools in the State, 
and has beside several private institutions 
of learning. She is the possessor of the 
famous E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, which 
embraces a collection of paintings and 
works of art that are not excelled by 
any privare gallery in America. 
In 
connection with this gallery there has been 
established an art school, under manage­ 
m ent of theCalifornia Museum Association.' 
where persons desirous of pursuing art 
studies under competent instructors nave 
facilities at band «pial to those to be ob­ 
tained in San Francisco. Here, too, are 
the State Library, and tlie 
free City 
Library, and several society 
libraries, 
whose literary treasures are open to the 
enjoyment of all, without money and with­ 
out price. Young men or women will find 
in Sacramento facilities equal to the best 
elsewhere for acquiring a business or com­ 
mercial training, and the splendid law 
library of the State is at the service of those 
who wish to take up the study of the law. 
The great workshops and foundries of the 
Southern Pacific Company and combined 
lines are located here, and furnish employ­ 
ment for several hundred mechanics and 
laborers, many of whom are owners of 
of tbeir own homes. Indeed, it can be 
said, without idle boast or exaggeration, 
that of all communities in the State, there 
is none that offers more solid inducements 
than Sacramento to heads of families seek- 
ing'homes in which to rear and educate 
their children. Sacramento is 


THE ONLY CITY IN TH E STATE 
In which tlie law to prohibit public gam­ 
ing is enforced; and here it is rigidly car­ 
ried out in obedience to the will of the cit­ 
izens. This, of itself, is a step toward good 
government and morality that parents can­ 
not consider lightly. Sacramento has, it is 
true, been burdened with a public debt of 
some magnitude, but it is of such a nature 
that it is expected it will shortly be com­ 
promised on such terms as will dispel all 
anxiety on that score and cause a reduction 
in the tax rate. This city is the natural 
commercial center of the great Sacramento 
valley, the trade of which she has m ain­ 
tained up to this tim e an d of which she 


I cannot be despoiled. As the central and 
] northern counties continue to increase in 
• population, and their resources are devel­ 
oped, to that extent must tlie commercial 
importance and trade of Sacramento be 
increased. The business depression that 
prevailed all over the LTnion during the 
past year was least perceptible in Sacra­ 
mento than in any other part of the coast, 
because her business is of a steady, un- 
speculative character. 


AS A TRADE CENTER. 
The location of Sacramento city is such 
that it is naturally the point from which a 
supply business should be carried on for 
all the northern and central portions of the 
State. It enjoys the advantages of river 
transportation to the-h eart of the Sacra­ 
m ento valley and to the Bay of San Fran­ 
cisco. It is the terminal point for several 
lines of railway, which reach out in every 
direction, and bring the city into direct 
cominunication with the great consuming 
sections of the State. The merchants of 
this cily are enabled to fill orders over all 
these lines of transport often on the same 
day nf receipt. 
The wholesale houses are 
all more or less direct importers, and enjoy 
equal advantages with San Francisco m er­ 
chants in the matter of im port transporta­ 
tion charges. 
The Sacramento m arket is 
100 miles nearer thau San Francisco to ail 
the central and northern section, effecting a 
large saving to the purchaser in this mart 
in the 
m atter 
of freights, while the 
question of time of 
shipment is an 
equally im portant factor; fo’r in the ma­ 
jority of eases the buyer here saves not 
only tlie difference in freights, but several 
days of time. Then, again, the merchants 
of Sacramento transact business upon a 
more economic basis. Tlie demand for 
capital is very much less—that is to say, 
the capital locked up in costly storehouses, 
or paid out for heavy rentals, is slight com­ 
pared to like demand upon the Sun Fran­ 
cisco merchant. 
Hence, the Sacramento 
merchant lias a larger margin upon which to 
operate and hi is enabled to give to his cus­ 
tomers advantages not possible to the dealer 
in the metropolis. Nor should it be for­ 
gotten that toe incidental cost of conduct­ 
ing business here is less; there is neither 
charge for cartage nor for wharfage made 
by the jobbers ot Sacramento. The short 
distances to tlie wharves and depots, the 
level grades, etc., ail inure to the beiietit of 
the buyer. The business men of this citv 
are also more familiar than any others with 
the needs ot the interior, aiul the great 
majority of them are of long standing in 
business, and have won the confidence of 
interior buyers by a system of broad lib­ 
erality and fair dealing. There is a natural 
friendly relation between the houses of tlie 
city and of the country. Their interests 
«re largely in common, and this contributes 
largely to the growth of the citv trade. Tlie 
area of this trade extends as far northward 
as tlie Oregon line and into tlie eastern 
Territories, and as farsouthward as the Ter­ 
ritories of New Mexico and Arizona. 
In many lines of goods, iucludingagricult- 
ural implements and machinery, there is 
no business point on tlie coast where they 
can lie so safely stored, since the atmos­ 
phere is uniformly dry, not being that humid 
character so peculiar to the coast marts. 
So, too, in confections, in fruit-box m anu­ 
facture. carriage and wagon-making, etc., 
the goods put up or stored here are best- 
fitted for the interior trade. In the matter 
of liquor storage the city has unsurpassed 
advantages, the climatic conditions being 
the chief, and making tin’s tiie most de­ 
sirable of all points for storage. 
But we 
have no intention of enlarging upon these 
topics as 
the 
subject warrants, since 
they are, as we have said, familiar to the 
people of the Slate and have been so often 
presented in these columns. 
This is tlie point ne&rest to the m oun­ 
tains from which the great Eastern flow of 
fruit can be inaugurated with a view to sav­ 
ing time in transport. 
In the season just 
passed there were forwarded from Sacra­ 
mento no less than 800 of the 1,025 car­ 
loads of fruit shipped eastward from Cali­ 
fornia. All that we have said regarding 
the facilities for jobbing in Sacramento ap­ 
ply also to manufacturing here. 
The 
records of actual business transacted, were 
for a num ber of years kept by this journal, 
and annually presented in elaborate reports. 
We have seen the wholesale and manufac­ 
turing trade expand from a total of $10 000 - 
000 in 1872, to $48,000,000 in 1885. 
From November 1, 1884, to November 1, 
1885, there wasshipped from Sacramento 
183,484,470 pounds, made up of many 
classes of goods. 
These shipments were 
exceeded only by those of San Francisco, 
and exceed more than 50,000,000 pounds 
the total shipments from any other point 
in the State. 
TAXABLE WEALTH IN 1883. 
Real estate 111 county (outside city) 
89,870,630 
Improvements on same......................... 1,397,805 
Real estate in city................................. 4,025.9 0 
Improvements 011 same.......................... 5,8973185 
Mining claims........................................ 5,5:4,190 
Telegraph lioes 
............................... 
7,050 
Milling ditches....................................... 
193)00 
Railroad property.................................. 
506,480 
Tons ot hops.......................................... 993,000 
Head of cattle........................................ 
21.118 
Head of horses and mules..................... 
10,254 
Head of sheep........................................ 
67,921 
Acres sown to wheat............................ 
89,326 
Acres sown to barley............................. 
24,168 
Acres sown to oats................................. 
11,907 
Aeres sown to com................................ 
2,290 
Acres in growing vineyard............... 
6,191 
Grapes sold for market (pounds) 
5,579,300 
Boxes of raisins..................................... 
812 
Note.—Most of the grapes raised in Sacra­ 
mento were shipped to a San Francisco firm for 
wine-makiDg. hence the local wine production 
was very light—about 1,009,000 gallons. 


E L D O R A D O . 


No county in tlie State, possibly 110 sec­ 
tion of equal size in tlie Union, has a his­ 
tory so full of thrilling interest as that of 
El Dorado. It was here that gold was dis­ 
covered, the news of which spread with 
rapidity throughout the civilized world, 
and caused the Argonaut to wend his way 
across the trackless prairies, over the 
rugged mountains, to the golden shores of 
the 1’acitic. W ith an area in extent almost 
’equal to that of Rhode Isiand, land as 
arable as that along the Nile, scenery which 
in point of grandeur excels that of sunny 
Italy, and ervstal streams with beds of gold, 
it is no wonder that the pioneer thought he 
had entered the Elysian Fields of the 
Utopian country, and in the exuberance of 
his joy named the newly-found paradise 
“ El Dorado.” The history of El Dorado 
county, from the discover}- of gold by the 
lamented Marshall at Colonia, while em­ 
ployed as a laborer at Sutter’s mill, would 
till an immense volume, so ricli in point of 
interest; so diversified as to characterisiics 
of her cosmopolitan people; so thrilling 
with episodes of pioneer life; so apparently 
fabulous as to her yield of golden treasures, 
that tlit greatest work of fiction would 
scarcely equal or compare in interest. In 
less than one year after M arshall’s discov­ 
ery over 40,000 gold-seekers were within 
the borders of El Dorado county, and for 
several years that followed it was the ban­ 
ner county of the State. The placer mines, 
owing to the great number engaged in that 
industry, were worked out at an earlier 
date than those of adjoining counties, but 
her deep gravel deposits and rich quartz 
lodes continue to yield golden treasures, 
and from present appearances promise to 
do so tor ages to come. The western boun­ 
dary of this county, a few miles east of the 
town of Eolsom. is 110 miles northeast of 
San Francisco and 30 miles east of the Cap­ 
ital City. It is bounded on the north by 
Placer county, from which it is divided by 
the Middle Fork ot the American river. It’s 
eastern boundary is the State of Nevada 
and Alpine, county. On the south it is 
bounded by Amador county, and on the 
west by Sacramento. 


ITS COUNTY SEAT. 
The first county seat was the historic 
town of Colonia. In after years Hangtown, 
or, as it since lias been named, Placerville, 
became the county seat, and has since so 
remained. 
Placerville has an altitude of 
1,900 feet, is one of the most prosperous, 
populous and wealthiest towns of the inte­ 
rior of the State. At one time, in the pio­ 
neer days of California. Hangtown was the 
metropolis of the State—the home of the 
most em inent jurists on tlie coast, and was 
considered the Athens of California. 
The 
euphonious sobriquet of “ Hangtown” was 
given, as the name would indicate, by a 
'• neck-tie party ” which took place at its 
first settlement. 
In those days life and 
property were held more sacred than at 
present,’ and he who dared to violate the 
great “ unwritten law ” was disposed of 
after a hearing by a jury of his peers, and 
no jail was required to take care of the in 
dividual who was convicted by such a tri 
bunal. A “ miners’ meeting,” as all such 
Courts were called, was conducted in a 
m anner which exhibited a spirit of fairness 
and a disposition of justice that, in compa­ 
rison. our present Courts, and the law’s de­ 
lay, seem a burlesque on the blind god 
dess. Early Id 1849 such a Court assembled 


I at the little milling camp, and the culprit, 
■ after a fair and im partial hearing, was 
i hanged from a large limb of a white oak 
■ tree that stood near the present site of the 
! Plaza. 
Hence 
its 
name. 
It can 
lie 
' said truthfully cf 
the 
early 
settlers 
' that, notwithstanding they w ere in a 
measure adventurers whose 
only aim 
was the acquisition of gold, still a large 
majority of them were young men fresh 
from school, of respectable families, men 
of honor and intellect, and not a few of 
them became, in after years, leader> iu ihe 
body politic, not only of the State but of 
the nation. It was in El Dorado county 
where the famous Joaquin Murietta and 
his band of outlaws committed the major 
portion of their memorable and murderous 
outrages, a truthful statement of which 
would read like tlie veriest fiction. Placer­ 
ville is situated in latitude 38° 43’ north and 
longitude 120° 47'»'west. It occupies a long 
narrow ravine, through which flows Hang- 
town Creek, between two ranges of hills 
that rise on either side of the city several 
hundred feet. A view of this town with 
its lon^ winding main street, from any of 
the adjacent hilltops is picturesque in tlie 
extreme. The main portion of the town, 
which is divided into what is called upper 
and lower Placerville, is upwards of two 
and one hulf miles in length. The busi­ 
ness portion contains many handsome fire­ 
proof brick blocks, and tlie residence por­ 
tion contains many handsome residences, 
surrounded with beautiful lawns, grown to 
fruit, flowers and shade trees, that here 
thrive in luxuriance. Its church edifices, 
four in number, are fine structures that 
will compare favorably in size, stability, 
architectural beauty with any city in the 
State outside of San Francisco.’H er schools, 
both public and private, are the pride of her 
citizens, and some of the private semina­ 
ries have a State reputation, end have 
pupils from all over the coast, attracted 
thither 011 account ot their superiority as 
institutions of learning, as well as the 
salubrity and healthfulness of her climate. 
The wholesale , establishments are not sur­ 
passed by those of any interior town of the 
State. 
Placerville boasts of three weekly 
papers, the Mountain 
Democrat, one of 
the 
oldest journals 
011 the coast—the 
E l Doraclu Republican and the Observer. 
These papers are all conducted by* young 
journalists of ability, who know and un­ 
derstand tlie requirements of their section, 
and to their efforts is largely due the pres­ 
ent prosperity of the countv. The popu­ 
lation of Placervile is about 3,000, and the 
people, as a class, are industrious, thrifty 
and, as a general thing, well to do. 


GEORGETOWN. 
The next town in size and importance is 
Georgetown, sixteen miles north of the 
county-seat. It is situated 011 the sum mit 
of the range of hills that act as the water­ 
shed between tlie Middle and South Forks 
of the American river. 
In fact, the caves 
of the houses 011 the west aide of the main 
.street in several instances are directly upon 
tiie sum m it of the water-shed, the rain 
falling upon one side flowing south, the 
other north. The town is regularly laid out 
in blocks, has wide, well-shaded streets, an 
excellent system of 
water-works, good 
churches and school building, a commodi­ 
ous brick town-hall and theater, and a pop­ 
ulation of intelligent and prosperous peo­ 
ple. It is the center of trade for a large 
area of excellent farming country; her 
mines—placer, quartz and gravel—are pros­ 
ecuted with great profit, and her lumbering 
interests are inexhaustible. The altitude of 
Georgetown is 2,700 feet, and tlie popula­ 
tion about 1,000.’ The town also lias an 
excellent paper, tlie Georgetown Gazette, 
which is issued every Friday by H. YV. 
Hulbert. Greenwood^ Colonia, El Dorado, 
Grizzly Flat, Latrobe and Shingle Springs 
are all towns of considerable size, and each 
is a trade center of a considerable section of 
country. 
CLIMATE ANIl SOIL. 
No county in the State presents a greater 
diversity in soil, climate and productions 
than El Dorado. 
In less than a day’s 
travel you can go from the orange and per­ 
simmon groves, which grow luxuriant in its 
southern, western and middle portions, to 
the snow that enwraps the summits of the 
Sierras with its eternal covering of white. 
The altitude of the county ranges all the 
way from 500 feet to 12,000. 
Tlie " foot­ 
hill belt,” which extends from a point ten 
miles east of Flacerville to the western 
boundary of the county, comprises an area 
of about 30 by 40 miles, and in it is embraced 
nearly all of the best agricultural lands. 
Fruit trees and vineyards nourish ai d all the 
cereals yield abundant harvests. 
The fruit interest of the county is m the 
lead, has proven to be the most "profitable, 
and makes the largest returns fur the least 
outlay. 
Peaches, prunes, apricots, plums, 
pears, apples, h-rrics of all kinds ami ¡jrapts 
mature to pi flection and have a delicacy 
of flavor that is not equaled anywhere, 
save ¡11 tlie neighborhood of Newcastle. 
Placer county, which has the same charac­ 
ter of soil and climate. Apples and pears 
thrive in their greatest perrection 011 the 
Georgetown divide, even a ta n altitude of 
3,500 feet. 


T I M B E R L A N D S . 
East of this agricultural bell, extending 
the entire length of the county, north and 
south, and to its eastern b’oundary, are 
some of the finest timber lands upon tlie 
coast. O11 tlie Georgetown divide, which 
lies between tlie South and Middle Forksof 
the American river, these forests, many 
miles in (extent, stand in their original 
primeval pride, having never heard the 
sound of the woodman’s ax. 
Here are 
found majestic pine, 300 feet high and 12 
feet in diameter, standing as thick upon the 
ground as trees in an orange grove. The 
entire county is well timbered, tlie lower 
foothills with both white and black oak. 
and a little further up with oak. yellow and 
white pine. The whole country is liberally 
and well supplied with living springs, 
while the hundreds of ravines andcanyons 
that head in the Sierras, are constantly fed 
by the melting snows. 
I 11 no portion of 
the county is there lack of water or fuel, as 
both can be found in great abundance on 
every band. 
SOIL POSSIBILITIES. 
Most of the land in tlie western portion 
is rolling, yet thousands of acres may be 
found in bodies as level as the plains 011 
the Platte, and these lands for hay, grain 
or fruit, arc unsurpassed by any uplands 
of any State in the Union. In this section 
floods ore never known, cyclones never 
heard of. earthquakes never experienced, 
and a failure of crops something that Las 
never been chronicled by the honest his­ 
torian. No matter what the season, witli 
proper care in preparing the soil, seeding 
am icultivation. a good crop is sure to fol­ 
low. This, to a great extent, is owing to 
the fact that the system of irrigating canals 
in this county, which cost the early miners 
millions of dollars, is the most complete in 
the State, and with irrigation the soil can 
be made to produce crops and growths as­ 
tonishing to behold. Those canals, since 
the decadence of placer mining, have 
fallen into the hands of the sturdy agri­ 
culturist, and now each farm lias its own 
water right. Farming in El Dorado county 
is still in its infancy, and there is a home 
demand for most of the products, save 
cheese, fruit, wool and wine. There is 
now a steady increase in her falún products 
from year to year, and a certainty that in 
the near future a large sifrplus* will be 
credited to her enterprising farmers. 


THE DAIRY INTERESTS. 
The dairy interest is a large one. and, in 
the main, very profitable. Those engaged 
in 
this 
business are possessed of two 
ranees—one in tlie lower foothills, for win­ 
ter use, and another upon the Sienas, at an 
altitude of from 6.000 to 8,000 feet, where 
stock ¡3 driven after tlie feed dries up in 
the spring on the lower range. The sum ­ 
mer ranges are usually covered with snow 
until April and May. and when this dis­ 
appears the most luxuriant grasses ami 
flowers spring forth and keepgTeen through­ 
out the summer. It is at the summerrauge 
where the butter and cheese for which 
this county is justly famous is made. With 
judicious management and the growing of 
in alfalfa field, small dairies in the foot­ 
hills are operated with great profit without 
removing the stock to a sum mer range. 
Those who are engaged in dairying in El 
Dorado county say that it can be carried on 
with less expense and greater profit than in 
"TTJ "ir 4u - 1». ■.» 1- .i ! n :ni>üinni vnl’— 


FRUIT AND W INE. 
ie middle section of the county, say 
I way between the snow-line and th e 
terñ border, seems to be especially 
ted to fruit and wine growing, and 
are produced in great abundance and 
ety. 
The fruit produced, especially 
tfcgt in the neighborhood of Coloma, Lotus 
Granite Hill, is acknowledged to be 
~ to th at produced in any other part of 
State, and commends the best pnces in 


fruit at the last county fair, held in 
werriUc, was a wonder to behold, and 


I perhaps was never excelled by a similar 
exhibition enywlicre. 
It was the pride of 
oil the rcrideijis ot the county and the won­ 
der ami admiration of trangers. F ru it­ 
growing in tin? foothills of El Dorado is a 
business that if seems ini| ossi ble to overdo, 
especia’.!}- where ghojee ft tits are made a 
specialty, as (here r illy ia no lim it to the 
demand for it. either in a green, dried or 
preserved stale. T he roggeilness of some 
or tiie country in the upper portion oí tlie 
limit bent, and where u so all kinds of cere- 
ais and root < ; ops are-grown with great 
profit, m nsi iuok quite uninviting to a man 
ju st from the_ Western prairies, but there is 
very little of it that cannot he made more 
productive, acre for acre, than any land in 
the States of Illinois or Iowa, and can lie 
converted into pleasant, profitable and 
beautiful homes by .the industrious agricult­ 
urist. ■ 


M INING. 
In the vicinity of I'lacerville and George­ 
town mining is still an im portant industry, 
and annually hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are taken from quartz, drift, gravel 
and seam mines. 
Placer m ining ami min­ 
ing by the hydraulic process arc irxlystries 
ot tlie past, ami the waters of the principal 
creeks, canyons and ravines, once running 
with*polluted waters, arc again returning 
to their crystalline purity, and a few years 
hence all the evil resulting, from that class 
of mining will be obliterated. 


ADVANTAGES. 
Undoubtedly this is one of the most in­ 
viting fields for tlie industrious, frugal em­ 
igrant. with moderate means, to be found 
011 tiie Pacific coast, and many have within 
the past year located there. ’ Land is yet 
cheap, though annually increasing in price, 
and there is much that may vet be secured 
by pre-emption and homestead ; tlie cli­ 
mate is healthy, and ¡1 home in this county 
is as desirable as in tlie most favored land 
on earth. Partly improved lands, in local­ 
ities easy of access and near a public school. 
can be procured for from $6 to $12 per acre’ 
unimproved lands range from $1 25 til 
a n d 
... 
$5 per acre. 
RAILROADS. 
The Sacramento and Placerville Railroad 
now runs to Shingle Springs—a point ten 
miles west of Placerville—and will be con­ 
tinued to Placerville ami the lumbering 
belt of timber at 110 distant day. A narrow-­ 
gauge road is talked of from Rocklin over 
the Georgetown divide into the sugar-pine 
belt, which will open up an excellent fruit 
and grain belt, m aking shipping facilities 
cheap and much more complete than at 
present. During tlie mining days, when 
the population was dense and’ money 
plenty, elegant school-houses were built in 
every district in the county, and in that re­ 
spect El Dorado will compare favorably 
with any county in the State. 
Placerville 
and Georgetown both have graded schools, 
under tlie supervision of an able corps of 
experienced educators. 


D IVERSIFIED PRODUCTS. 
Among tlie products of this county arc 
lime, marble, copper and iron. The lime 
quarries arc the most valuable in the State, 
and have been successfully and profitably 
worked since 1853. They are located in 
what is known as Cave Valley, on the 
Georgetown divide, and are of unlimited 
extent. The building of ttie narrow-gauge 
road spoken of would make these quarries 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
The marble quarries are at In ian Diggings, 
in the northeastern portion of the county. 
Marble from these work into beautiful 
monuments, and finish with a polish and 
beauty equal to the finest Italian. Thcv, 
however, are too distant from rail commu­ 
nication at present to be worked with much 
profit. The slate quarries near Placerville 
are the finest in the State, and some dav 
will be worked at great profit. 


TAXABLE WEALTH IN 1885. 
R eal estate and improvements............. 83,044.195 
11.1 ivo o n 1 
P ersonal p ro p erty .................................. 
H ead o f cattle....?................................... 
H ead o f #oats.......................................... 
H ead o f hogs............................................ 
H ead o f hor>es a n d m u les................. 
H ead o f sh ee p ......................................... 
A cres in w h e a t........................................ 
A cres in b a rle y ........................................ 
A cres in o ats............................................. 
A cres in v in e s.......................................... 
(Gallons o f w ine m ade.......................... 
Boxes o f raisins m ad e.......................... 
(¡rapes sold for m ark et (pounds)...... 


9948.470 
11,089 
13,235 
3.224 
3,150 
20,000 
0,060 
3,994 
1,706 
1,444 
103,310 
590 
1,9-12,410 


P L A C E R . 


Adjoining Sacramento 011 the north is 
Placer county, than which no other section 
of the State has a future more full of prom­ 
ise. 
Placer was one of the leading mining 
counties in early days, and is still a pro­ 
ducer of no inconsiderable portion of the 
annual gold yield of the State, her average 
yearly 
product 
Doing abnut 
$700.000. 
As in other mining counties, the placer 
diggings do not now cut an Im portant 
figure in mining operations, the yield com­ 
ing from tlie qnurtz, hydraulic and drift 
mines. The area of Placer countv is 1.429 
square miles, or 915.000 acres. Tiie north­ 
ern and eastern portions ot the county em­ 
brace the higher ranges of the Sierra Ne­ 
vad. i, with tlie grandest scenery 111 the 
world, including ilie most wonderful and 
picturesque Alpine lakis to be found any­ 
where. At an altitude of some 8 000 feet, 
in the very heart of the v.jekbound sum ­ 
mits of li e Sierra Nevada chain lies the 
beautiful Lake Tahoe, whose crystalline 
waters line tiie shores of an immense basin 
surrounded by towering peaks crowned 
with eternal mantles of snow, and whose 
grand forests of pine, fir, spruce and tama­ 
rack are the admiration of tlie thousands of 
tourists, pleasure-seekers and invalids that 
annually visit tiiere. This section of the 
county abounds in smaller lakes and the 
grandest of mountain streams, whose waters 
teem with trout, while the forests round 
about are filled with deer, grouse and other 
wild game that attracts hundreds of ama­ 
teur sportsmen, and—sad to relate—the 
insatiate and mercenary liidc-hunters. 
Scattered throughout this section of the 
country—both along the line of tiie Central 
Pacific Railroad and in the more remote 
parts that are reached by wagon roads—are 
numerous quiet resorts that are well pat­ 
ronized 
during 
the 
sum mer months. 
Among these are Blue Canyon. Alta, Dutch 
Flat, Cisco, Sum m it Valley, Tahoe, Soda 
Springs, Silver Creek, Lake Valley and 
scores of other delightful places. 
In the 
cool, delightful and health-giving climate 
of this piny and balsamic region tlie tired 
thousands of the valleys and cities find 
health, rest and 
recreation 
after long 
m onths of close attention to business. The 
never-ceasing, 
soft murmuring* of the 
towering pines, the cooling breezes, the 
roar of cataracts, the tnusic of the brocks 
and the grand and beautiful scenery that 
delights the eye on every hand, are the at­ 
tractions that Nature offers as a relief to 
men and women whose devotion to the 
demands of business and domestic alíairs 
threatens to sap the fountains of life-giving 
nutrim ent. 


PRACTICAL INDUSTRIES OF PLACER. 
But the future of Plncer does not depend 
alone upon hcY beautiful scenery nor her 
health-promoting climate. It is one of the 
coming horticultural counties of the State. 
All that portion of the county lying be­ 
tween the Sacram ento'valley proper and 
the snow belt—which is* at an altitude of 
some 3,(XX) feet—and which comprises 
what is known as tire foothill section, is 
rapidly comitig under cultivation. 
The 
lumber and mining industries are fast re­ 
ceding before the onward march of agri­ 
culture. Throughout the foothill section 
land can be liad for from $10 to $2u per 
acre that needs only to be cleared of tiie 
light growth of timber and brush to make 
it valuable for vineyard and orchard pur­ 
poses. 
And then, too, the soil of these 
.nils and slopes is of a character peculiarly 
suited to these industries, as has been 
abundantly proven. 


THE COLFAX FRUIT BELT. 
So oilled. extends from Clipper Gap. on the 
Central l’acifie Railroad, to and even above 
Colfax, to an altitude of 2,800 feet. And 
while undoubtedly the same character or 
features of soil and lands extend to an in­ 
definite extent both east and west from the 
railroad line, yet the improvements in 
fruit-culture are as yet confined to or with­ 
in the area of lands bounded on the east by 
the North Fork of the American river anil 
the west bank of Bear river. The peculiar 
belt, which it u claimed 
makes it most valHSTftfoibr fruit-growing, is 
the fact that the wnole Underlying bed-rock 
is of slatestone formation, of a light-brOwn 
color, and all very murfc broken up and 
disintegrated to a ’d ep th ^n most cases, of 
10 to 12 feet. This m ikes the soil very 
retentive of moisture. *»d as a heavy rain­ 
fall occurs at this altitude, to e fruit cultur- 
ists are enabled to sMcessfullv raise all 
kinds 
of 
fruits an&x general 
produce 
without irrigation. 
,-Jfrid it is claimed 
by shippers 
that 
afciit 
thus 
grown 
ia 
not 
only 
much 
finer 
in 
1 quality, bu t tlao m u d s firmer in texture, 


A 


¡ and therefore (tearing transportation to 
Eastern markets much better than irrigated 
■ fruits. Improvements are going oil very 
. rapidly in tiiis region, most largely thus far 
I in setting out grnp vines for both wine­ 
- making and for shipment to Eastern m ar­ 
i kets for table use. 
Not far from 250 acres 
t of vines were set out in this vicinity dur­ 
ing the season of 1835, and of fruit trees 
i aiiont 100 acres, tlie Bartlett pear largely 
1 predom inating; but some lx*ve planted 
j both prunes and cherries, (foe man has 
planted 600 peach trees, and lost hut three 
even during the very dry and unfavorable 
season just past, and all kinds of fruit and 
vines have attained 11 very large ami i'ig'S - 
ous growth. 
These improvements have 
made an actual addition in resident settlers 
of twenty-five, tghile about a like num ber 
have become purchasers and hare com­ 
menced citoring land for cultivation. 
At 
the present time about 400 acres have been 
cleared for setting to vines and trees during 
the euming season, and some $290.OH 1 or 
more added to the taxable wealth of the 
county. 
J IT U C S AND V ICINITY. 
Anburrt, the county-seat of l'lacer, is in 
many respects a:i interesting town. 
It is 
situated on the main line of the railroad, 
within easy distance of Sacramento. Tiie 
altitude is 1.3(74 t-ct—just high enough to 
escape the heat of tiie valley, and low 
enough to be tree front the frosts of the 
higher 
altitudes. 
During 
the 
twelve 
m onths preceding November, 1SS5, the 
lowest temperature in Auburn was 23°- 


, the residents, the cars leaving at 0 and 9:20 
1 
M. lor Sacramento, and returning at 2 
t a x a b l e w e a lt h in 1S85. 
Real estate and improvements 
*3 sit icrf 
and 9 p. m. 
3 
j ¡lend of cattle.. 
The soil is granitic, of a light reddish f « 2 3 ° 
S 
................. 
c r u n n i n g in places to dark irrav • 
nf fi*’ * 
;............. 
a depth of from three fo rix fc i^ e s ti’ng oh ' 
of-h-OISfc’ rt’lü mul“ - 
rotten granite, which ¡3 penetrable by a 
pick, in has been demonstrated, as deep as 
twenty Jeet. Although the analysis indi­ 
cates sligYt retentiveness of moisture, ex­ 
periment M s shown that in August. 1885, 
the most «rid year yet experienced, the 
moisture was- well retained and on culti­ 
vated land was within three or four inches 
of tfre surface, and vineyards and trees set 
out in the sprioir shotted no less growth 
than those plasteri the previous spring. 
Analyses of the poorest frill soil near Soo­ 


the highest was 193»; the mean tempera­ 
ture for the year was 58.60°. This equable 
temperature makes it ]>ostib!c to produce 
almost all th e fruits tliut are grown in any 
part of the State. 
In many of the yard's 
and gardens can be seen at least one or 
two orange trees loaded with fruit; and 
even the lemon lias in some cases been 
cultivated with success. 
Front many ex­ 
periments already made, it is believed 
that ibis locality is speoiuUy adapted to 
olivcj-growing. There is one large olive 
orcligrd already in bearing, anotht'r of sev­ 
eral hundred four-year-old trees, and at 
least 3.000 more olive trees will be planted 
the Coming season. The plains have also 
beeu successfully cultivated, and the people 
arc,-just waking up to the possibilities of 
their resources. 
1‘L e delightful climate of 1 
al o secured for it a good repi 
health resort for those trou 
In ir.chial or pulmonar}- disea 
town has seven "good hotels, wiiie' 
a large share of their patrona, 
ieliitti-seekers, and theconfidenci 
particular place of the physicians 
tbeir patients here liats in most instances 
linen justified by the benefits received. 
to two respects the town of Auburn is 
piktiliar. 
Although it contains nearly 
2.0>)O inhabitants, there are as yet no nlíóu- 
f¡* tu ring industries within or near it ;-aPtd, 
while all the people are well-to-do-ihid 
prosperous, there are none who can be 
ca led wealthy. 
In this latter respect, at 
least, there is the anomaly of a town of 
3,(100 people without the usual rural inag- 
lu.tc who rules the village roast by virtue 
of his aflluet e. There are three churches 
—Catholic, ' ’ ‘hodist and Congregational. 
There is a .odel public school in which 
three teachers are engaged, and a private 
normal school, which offers superior ad­ 
vantages and which has been fairly suc­ 
cessful. 
Auburn lias long depended for the greater 
I>nrt ot its business on being a distributing 
-lointof supplies for the Forest H ill and 
owa H ill divides, and on the fact that it is 
the county seat. 
Its growth has therefore 
been slow, but a new condition of things 
is now in progress. 
The Hillsides for 
miles 
around 
are 
being 
cleared 
of 
the 
brush 
and 
timber, 
and 
planted to trees and vines. 
Its future 
importance as a fruit shipping depot is al­ 
ready conceded, and one firm has been con­ 
ducting that business at a good profit dur­ 
ing the season just closed. Tiie soil is the 
best of what is known as the •* red soil of 
tlie foothills;” the climate, as indicated 
above, is unsurpassed, and the average 
rainfall is sufficient to grow most varieties 
of fruit without any irrigation. Since last 
June the rainfall to date was 15.27 inches. 
W here artificial irrigation is necessary, the 
Bear river ditcli affords an abundance of 
water. 
Even if it is not fanciful, it may be look­ 
ing a good way into the future ’to predict 
that some day Auburn will be noted for its 
great num ber of handsome country resi­ 
dences, which will be built by people who 
wish to live in leisurely retirement, or by 
wealthy business men of Sacramento, and 
even Sail Francisco. 
People like to go to 
the foothills during the sum m er months, 
and there is no place on the line of the 
railroad within reach of those cities that 
affords more choice building sites than Au­ 
burn. 
NEWCASTLE. 
Four miles below Auburn is the little 
town of Newcastle, which only a few years 
ago had no business interests and consisted 
of only about a score of houses. It is now 
rapidly coining to the front as one of tlie 
most im portant places in Placer county, 
owing to the large fruit interests of which 
it is the center. There are four large ship­ 
ping liousesand another in course of build­ 
ing. During the season just closed there 
were shipped from Newcastle 5,355,393 
pounds of green fruit. This large quantity 
is at least a tenth part of the estimated 
number of pounds shipped from the entire 
State, which is a fact not generally appre­ 
ciated by the public, nor even by tiie fruit­ 
growers in other sections. 
At Auburn the geological formation is 
slate. Newcastle is situated on the granite 
belt, and is some 300 feet lower than Au­ 
burn, so that fruit ripens front three to 
seven days eartier about Newcastle than it 
does at the county seat. 
In fact there are 
four varieties of fruit—cherries, strawber­ 
ries raspberries and plums—which ripened 
at Newcastle last season earlier than in any 
other place in California. W ith these ad­ 
vantages of early fruit, and being at least a 
few hours nearer the Eastern m arket than 
any other place, Newcastle will undoubt­ 
edly become one of the most important 
fruit centers in the State. 


I.OOMXS AND V ICINITY. 
Twenty-five miles front SaT'ramento and 
twelve miles from Auburn is a station on 
the Central Pacific railroad, called Loomis 
(formerly Pino). 
Up to the winter of 1881­ 
82 the land contiguous had been devoted 
principally to bay farming and stock rais­ 
ing. Near by were two vineyards of pro­ 
ductive capacity, lint their owners had 
made little effort to bring the country into 
notice. - In the spring of Í882 E. W. Maslin, 
of Sacramento, bought a piece ot land from 
the railroad company, near the station, and 
proceeded to test the question of planting a 
vineyard without irrigation. 
lie cleared 
the land of chaparral and oaks, and planted 
six acres of wild California vines, as resist­ 
ant stock. Contrary to predictions made, 
the vines flourished, and in 1884 were 
grafted with Zinfandels. Other purchases 
were made soon after of adjoining tracts, 
notably by W . G. Williams. Mrs. Almira 
Merwin. George Martine. Mr. Coppin. J. F. 
Hill and J. R. Johnston, of Sacramento; J. 
J. Morrison, J. Morrison, Andrew Ryder, 
Mr. Snyder and Mr. Treueal, of San Fran­ 
cisco. The new plantations which followed 
the advent of the new comers show marv­ 
elous growth, and the success of Loomis 
as a fruit-growing section is already as­ 
sured. The effect of non-irrigation upon 
fruit was manifested at the last State Fair. 
Messrs. Morrison and Maslin made an ex­ 
hibit of grapes, apples and other fruits, and 
also of vegetables grown by them and by 
their neighbors, and which formed a part 
of the Placer countv exhibit. These dis­ 
plays contributed toward winning the 
awarded prize of $200 to that county. 
At 
the close of the fair the fruit was in perfect 
condition, and was removed by them to 
tiie Mechanics’ Fair at San Francisco, and 
there exhibited as the production of Loomis, 
grown without irrigation, and was awarded 
a prize of a silver medal and framed 
diploma. 
The hills are of gentle slope (10° to 15°). 
and do not wash in winter. 
Not many 
springs abound, but soft water of a tem ­ 
perature of 00° in the hottest days of sum­ 
mer, is found at varying depths of from 15 
to 25 feet. In the winter the water is neare* 
the surface. The climate is about the same 
in degree of heat anil cold as Sacrameuto 
city, while the nights, both • winter and 
summer, are most agreeable. The elevation 
(402 feet above the sea) practically exempts 
the country from the winter fogs. The 
ridge between Antelope creek and Secret 
ravine may be said to be w ithin the ther­ 
mal belt, and practically exempt from 
fro3t. On the night of April 19» 1884, when 
nearly the whole State was visited by “ the 
great frost.” this section passed unscathed. 
Transportation facilities are unsurpassed 
in the State, Loomis enjoying, with every 
other station in Placer eounty, several side 
tracks, where the shipper uiav load at his 
leisure. The train hours are favorable »o 


» ----- _-,-j poorcs_____________ 
mis, s c ]i'r-^ |:) account o f its low type, só­ 
lita! there should he no disappoint mesh, 
shows it be&rs a rcm arkabfe sim ilarity t í ’ 
the bench land soil near Vacwille. These- 
analyses were made hv Professor Hilgard 
oft the University. 
I son the "bench land” 
were growing apricots and cfterries. and 
the- Professor— writing upon the soil of 
lYrsuis—states “ that the ana-l'rris points 
to its adaptation to tlie production1 of granes 
of which quality, rather than quantity, 
wottM form the chief recommendation. 
Tiie IV, olive, and probably the cherry, 
would do well on the hillside, while in the 
; valley* where both phosphates and humus 
are nmre abundant, and tlie soil iu more 
retentive, other fruits would thrive. Except 
as to in ferior retentiveness and hmrms sup­ 
ply, this soil is very similar in composition 
to Vaca valley, on which cherries tiuirri-di.” 
The following are the analyses : 
Lootnis-Insoluble matter. 78.942; -v.ln- 
ble silica, tS283; potash. .653; so-in, .2 9 8 ; 
lime, .758; magnesia. 1.280: Ur. ox. nuingi 
ncse, .987; peroxide iron, 2 301; alum ina 
(clay), 6.81(5; phosphoric acid, .081 : sul­ 
phuric acid. .018; water and organic m at­ 
ter, 2.598. Vaca valley—Insoluble matter, 
68.76; soluble silica,’ 12.15; potash. .74; 
soda, .12; lime. .58; magnesia, 1.07; hr. ox. 
manganese, 
.05; 
peroxide 
iron, 6.01 ; 
alum ina (clay), (i 23 ; phosphoric acid, .03; 
sulphuric acid. 0 2 ; water end organic m at­ 
ter. 4.28. 
Thus it will be seen tha: while the soil 
about Loomis is only slightly inferior to 
\ ¡tea valley soil, it exceeds it in lime and 
clav and phosphoric acid, and is only in ­ 
ferior in iron. In all the deeds made to 
town lots in Lnomis a restrictive clause is 
inserted prohibiting the rittail of spirituous 
liquor, though this restriction will not ap­ 
ply when a good hotel is erected. 
In the past year the [transportation of 
freight from Loomis by n il was as follows: 
Received, 1,76-4.009 
pounds; forwarded, 
3,339:340 pounds. 
This is an excellent 
showing when we reflect that three years 
ago the business of thej station was com­ 
paratively insignificant.! 
East of the sta­ 
tion, between two ami three niiics, is a 
section largely devoted to fruit-raising, the 
products of which are shipped to Punryn 
and Newcastle, owing t< business relations 
formed before Loomis afforded the fcciliti® 
it does now for receiving fruit. 
In tlie 
above locality is iududtd the Orange VinjT 
yard property of E. L. Hawk. 


ROCKLIN V tN t P E 5R Y N . 
These towns, both of which are on t£ j 
line of the railroad, and between Newcasfie 
and Roseville, have been known chieflvks 
the leading granite-producing section!;. 
For many years extfnsive quarries haie 
been worked in tlie vicinity of these plaofc. 
hut now the latter aro coming forward i s 
the centers of fruit-irrowing 
districts. 
Orchards and vineyards' have been set out 
in the vicinity of tuese towns, and *re 
meeting with the same success that has ¡at­ 
tended sim ilar Ventures in other partsfof 
the county. 
In the course of tim e tlfrse 
localities will be included in the fruit and 
grape-growing district of Placer comity, 
as Penryn already is, 
being 
betwéitn 
Loomis and Newcastle. 
The citizens of Rocklin recently give 
evidence of their public spirit by erecting 
a handsome and commodious sch’ool-hcjbse 
at a cost of $5,000. 


TAXABLE WEALTH IN 1885. 
Real estate and improvements.............V6,róLt32 
Personal property..-................................Sl.Tsf 719 
Head of cattle.......................................... 
T.5031 
Head of goats............................................. 
#,g4j 
Head of hogs......................................... 
Head of horses...................................... 
Head of mules....................................... 
Head of sheep................... .................... 
Acres in wheat...................................... 
Acres in barley...................................... 
Acres iu oats.......................................... 
Value of water ditches........................ 
Miles of water ditches.......................... 
Acres in vines........................................ 
Gallons of wine made.......................... 


A M A D O R. 


Head of sheep ........................ 
Tons of hops.*.....,,................. 
" " ■ ■ ■ " 
A eree sown to u h.-ai 
. 
A c re s so w n to barley.. 
..... 
A cres sow n to c o rn 
....... 
........... 
A cres fdanted in v in e s ....... ....... 
G iiltousof wine m ade....,,...... 
G r,ip e» sc4 tl fur m a rk e t (pwuidsj...! 


Y O L O , 


7,694 
3,279 
5,621 
2,328 
12,850 
18,000 
4,000 
11,600 
550 
645 
125,18)0 ’ 
475,000 


£3SS, 785 
F . tOII 
**931 
70,000 


Amador county adjoins Sacramento on 
the southeast, and belongs exclusively to 
tlie foothill section. Site has an area of 
737 square miles, or 420,000 acres, and is 
bounded on tiie north by El Dorado, south 
by Calaveras, east by Alpine, and west by 
San Joaquin and Sacramento. 
Antador 
was always one of the wealthiest mining 
counties in tlie State, and to-day stands 
third in the list of gold-producing counties, 
Iter average annual yield at present being 
about $1.500,000. Her gold product now 
comes wholly from tlie quartz mines, tlie 
placers having been exhausted ntanv vears 
ago, since which time agriculture and* hor­ 
ticulture have come to tlie front as leading 
industries. 
OTHER RESOURCES. 
Amador possesses a variety of resources, 
the development of which should attract a 
large population. Among others she has 
an almost inexhaustible timber supply, 
which needs hut convenient railroad trans­ 
portation to make it a source of vast wealth 
to the county. There are great forests of 
pine and oak as yet untouched liy the 
woodsman—indeed, untrod, except by the 
drover or hunter. The western portion of 
the county is splendidly adapted to fanning 
and fruit growing, and great advancement 
has been made in these industries of late 
years. 
W heat, barley, oats, rvc and corn 
yield abundantly, atid the fertile bottom 
lands adjoining the Gosunines and Mokel- 
umne livers produce large crops of vegeta­ 
bles. Irrigation is not required for grape 
raising in the foothills, which accounts for 
the superior quality of the grapes and wine 
that come from Amador. 


CLIMATE, TOWNS, ETC. 
In point of climate, Amador ranks sec­ 
ond to 110 county in the State. The alti­ 
tude varies from 309 to 8,000 feet, which 
affords opportunities for persons of various 
constitutions to select the altitudes best 
suited to them. Tiie county seat of Ama­ 
dor is Jackson, one of the oldest settle­ 
ments in the county, and has a population 
at this time of about 1,500. Like other 
former m ining communities, tlie present 
population of Jackson is less than it was 
twenty-live years ago, lint it is of a more 
settled and permanent character. 
The 
same may he said of Volcano, Sutter Creek, 
Amador City, Plym outh, lone, Drytown 
and other towns in that county. The pres­ 
ent output of gold comes front a few rich 
quartz mines, and mining is bv no menus 
general. The Amador Brunei] Railroad 
connects at lone with the Southern Pacific 
trunk line at the town of Galt, thus afford­ 
ing convenient and rapid means of com­ 
munication between Amador and Sacra­ 
mento or Stockton. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. 
Unlike the older-settled fanning com­ 
munities in the valley, Amador county of­ 
fers excellent inducements to new-comers 
in search of a healthful, productive locality 
in which to establish themselves in perma­ 
nent homes. The foothills, as before stated, 
are splendidly adapted for sm all farms, 
orchards, vineyards, etc., and land can be 
had there at very moderate prices. In the 
western portion of the county, about lone, 
the fact has already been demonstrated that 
raisin culture is profitable, as well as wine­ 
m aking; and there is practically no limit 
to the market requirements for these com­ 
modities. Already the merchants of the 
Eastern States are beginning to rely on the 
raisin product of the Pacific coast, instead 
of the foreign, article, and it is only a ques­ 
tion of a very few years when California 
will be expected to supply not only the 
United States, Imt o i^ r .« m ip » ,.’w dl1 
raisins. As one of 
mining oj«rations in 
is traversed by inn 
water-ditches, wltici 
necessary fur irrigat 
ditches aggregate son 


The county is also si 
m atter of water-pow 


he results of early 
Amador, the county 
merable canals and 
can be utilised if 
■n purposes. These 
300 miles in extent, 


Lying North of Solan-«. west of Sacra­ 
mento, case oft Napa and Loke, and south 
of Colusa, is the county eft Y'olo. 
As 
early as ISIS'Captain William Gordon set­ 
tled in the rfaioirr of Cache ereek, and a 
few years iattr began to farm there on a 
amil! scale. 
A'frer the gold discoverv 
Swnght so ntaxy pfew ers to thc State the 
rateable farni«jr lands 
in Yofo were 
rrn rily taken tip, and.-5s 'ears passed on 
th -com ity developed into one of ths lead­ 
ing' p-uin-prodacfog districts of the State. 


FRUIT, 
j£ 
ETC. 
Ti e soil is a rich aRnvial. and—notw ith- 
staiiG.ng the persistency with which yearly 
crons Nave been raft.«i- thereon—it has 
rarely 
tailed 
to 
pntnhsee fairly, eren 
in 
, t *e 
most 
untoward 
seasons 
Of late 
years 
ninth: 
attention 
has 
been 
given 
to 
fruit 
growing 
and 
ra:-in-m.iking, tit both of which branches 
industry Y'olo county a.is made wonder­ 
ful adv.hi vm ent. lit the vdinitv of W’ood- 
ii d. Du\ H’ille and \Vinfor» tlie soil has 
oroved to be beat suited up the production 
oi raisin grapes and the larger fruits, and 
in these localities extensive orchards and 
vineyards liv e sprung up. £t was claimed 
some four y.-ars ago, that the yield of rai­ 
sins by tlie I’.riggs vineyard;oi’ 300 acres 
" “ r J ¿ aviTsvh‘e- brought .«<« less than 
;j>iuu.uui>. In the same vicinity are the ex­ 
tensive orchard and vineyard of the Oak 
Shade Frnit Contpay, which cover 350 acres 
and contain 22,512 trees and 25.764 vines 
Of tiie fruit trees 11,126 are pear. 5,200 
almond. 1,423 apricot, 2,754 5S11111 l ’óO’» 
peach, 383 nectarine, 98 black walnut, and 
26 cherry. 
These are now hearing trees, 
while a num ber of younger tree* have been 
added of late. This famous orchard is the 
property of a company composed of citi­ 
zens of San Francisco, Sacramento an.l 
Y olo. 
Like Solano, land in tho Y'olo 
orchard and vineyard district: has reached 
a very high valuation, ranging all the wav 
from $50 to $75 for wheat hind, to $300 for 
choice orchard or vineyard ¡and. Such 
high prices are of course more or less a 
bar to settlement by persons of ordinary or 
small means, but to those having capital 
for investment in profitable farmiug prop­ 
erty, Y olo county offers excellent opportu­ 
nities. 
<authu. iNiiuzrams. 
In some parts of the county irrigation is 
resorted to to a limited extent, and tlie 
owners of water privileges find their in­ 
vestments profitable. Alfalfa is said to b e 
a very productive crop, and one that yields 
handsome 
returns. 
Stock-raising 
■ 
dairying are also carried or 
ble extent, but arc b eiugj^ 
upon 
by agriculture» 
Yoio county, like SacJ 
extent of tule, or ma 
the course of time wifT 
claimed and cultivated. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
The people of Y'olo are, as a ru 
to-do, intelligent and progressiv^^^Vfre 
county seat, Woodland, is a bustlis^^^ung 
city, with a population of between" 2.500 
and 3,000. 
It has direct railroad commu­ 
nication with the California Pacific branch 
of the Southern Pacific, which traverses 
Tolo and Solano counties from Sacramento 
to Benicia. 
YVoodland is a well-built 
town, and 
lias many really imposing 
buildings. It also boasts of two well-con­ 
ducted daily newspapers, rivaling in size 
even the metropolitan dailies. The other 
towns in Y'olo are K night’s Lauding, Mad­ 
ison, W inters and others. The last named 
the present terminus of the Vacaville 
and Clear Lake Railroad. 


TAXABLE WEALTH IN 1885. 
Real estate and improvements 
$16 846 349 
Head of cattle.......................... 
- — 
Tons of hops ................. ........ 
Acres in wheat........................ 
Acres in barley.............................. 
Number of hogs................................ 
Number of horses and mules............[j 
Number of sheep 
.................... 
A cres in vines.....'........................ 
Gallons of wine made............... 
Boxes o f raisin s................................... 


and are supplied fruit lever-failing si mrces. 


9,794 
22,1X81 
115,001 
5.000 
17.345 
7,2(0 
41,297 
2,746 
150,000 
15.000 


SO L A N O . 


Solano is one of the richest agricultural 
counties in the State. 
It lies just north of 
the Straits of Carquinez and Suisun Bay, 
and is bordered on the east, west and north 
by Y'olo, Sacramento and Napa counties. 
Solano embraces some 700,000 acres, of 
which about one-seventh are salt marsh, or 
tide lands. 
Like Napa, Sonoma and others 
of tlie Coast Range counties, her agri­ 
cultural yield is less affected by drought 
than some of tiie more interior counties ; 
hence there arc few crop failures there. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
The county contains a num ber of thriv­ 
ing towns, including Benicia, Vallejo, 
Fairfield (the county-seat).Suisun, Elntira, 
Vacaville, Batavia, Dixon. Collinsville and 
Bridgeport. All of these towns arc either 
oil tiie line of some railroad or at tide­ 
water. Benicia—which was once tlie cap­ 
ital of the State—is a picturesque village on 
the slope overlooking Carquinez Straits 
and Sait Pablo Bay. 
It has always been 
noted for its colleges and seminaries of 
learning, and nf !atc years has become the 
home of several manufacturing enterprises. 
Vallejo is about live miles distant, and 
owes its importance and trade chiefly to 
the fact that it is in close proximity to the 
Government Navy-yard on Mare Island. 
Dixon, which lies near the northeastern ( 
boundary of the county, is a prosperous, 
growing community, situated in the center 
of a rich farming section. 


A GREAT FRU IT SECTION. 
The Y'acaville section, near the northern 
line of the county, lias of late years devel­ 
oped a wonderful fruit-growing capacity, 
several orchards in that vicinity yielding 
their owners great profits yearly. One im ­ 
portant point in favor of the Vacaville sec­ 
tion is that its fruits, especially cherries, are 
among the first to reach market, thereby 
commanding high prices. The western 
portion of the county lakes in a large extent 
of foothill land, some of which is suscepti­ 
ble of high cultivation, while the higher 
and rougher hills are devoted to grazing 
and sheep-raising. 
The Wolfskill orchard, at the foot of the 
Coast Range, ir. the northwestern part of 
the county, is one of the oldest and most 
noted in the State. It was a venture made 
when fruit-growing was in its infancy in 
this State, but proved to be a profitable one. 
For many years Wolfskill was the first to 
supply the markets with fruit each season, 
and almost at his own prices. Latterly the 
Wolfskill orchard has had many competi­ 
tors for the early-season trade from the 
same locality. 
RArr.2o\r> f a c i l i t i e s . 
Solano enjoys a great advantage over 
many of the interior counties, because of 
tier uneqitaled 
transportation 
facilities. 
Having a large water front, with wharfage 
facilities at Benicia. Vallejo, Collinsville 
a n d Suisun, her producers have the benefit 
of lively competition in the carrying trade, 
and can market their products at the low­ 
est po .-silde rates. Notwithstanding this 
fact itmigli* here lie mentioned—for the 
purpose of showing the advantages of 3ae- 
ramento as a business center—that a con­ 
siderable share of the purchasing trade of 
Solano merchants comes ro the jobbing 
bouses of the capital, as also does that of 
Yolo. 
TRNSKNC . TOWARD SMALL FARMS. 
Most -ji the large ranches in Solano have 
been divided up and sold to «mail larntprs, 
but there is yet room Sir a large num ber of 
new settlers, especially those who may lie 
abie «> pay higher figures fur land than 
[inwall in mmm m t i w u ig iin m u thuuurth 
ward. 
Solano boasts of ati educational 
system, with ntiovK fifty dislriits and .>,900 
school children, 
TAXAREE WEALTH IS 1885. 
R eal estate a n d improvement- 
_.A16.872 5x2 


ularly favored iu the 
for manufacturing 
purposes, and soiue «i y these great agents 
of commerce will be tilized. 
There are three 
\cell<t>t newspapers 
published 
in 
the Eounty—the Amador 
Ledger, the Timer a 
which appear to be 
is a pretty sure »vid we 0Í the prosperity 
of the people 


I the Dispatch, all of 
ell supported, which 


H eafl o f c attle ........... 
( fcnta'.s o f w b M t 
............................. . 
H ead o f h o rw s......................... .................. 
H ead o f Rhcep................ ............................... 
Acre* in 
................................................ 
G allons c« w ine ma«U‘................................ 
Boxes of raisin s m ad e 
............ 
►Poun*.feof 
so ld ...................... .......... 


14*968 
212.W0 
7,413 
6T»,8Í>% 


207/0» 
23¿U7 
4,204,000 


y 


S U T T E E . 


Sutter county comprises the delta be­ 
tween the Feather and Sacramento rivers, 
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This delta is level valley laud, with the 
exception of a singular elevation, known 
as the “ Buttes,” which rises to the Light 
of 2,000 feet from the level of the surround­ 
ing plain. 
It is a m arked leature of the 
Sacramento valley. The rest of the county 
is level, alluvial land. 
The area of the 
county is 391,000 acres. The soil is re­ 
markably and uniformly fertile. 
It was 
undoubtedly formed at the bottom of what 
was once a great inland fresls-water lake. 
The soil is, therefore, the weathering and 
washing of the adjacent m ountain ranges. 
For untold ages the potash from the 
decomposing granite formation-, the mag­ 
nesia and lim e form the weatherings of the 
. magtiesian lime strata, and the soda from 
the decomposed vegetation, were carried 
year after year and deposited in the bottom 
of this inland take, where it was stored up 
in inexhaustible quantities for the uses of 
the tillers of the soil in latter times. This 
accounts fur the great fertility of the soils 
in Sutter county. 
" C L IM A T E. 
The climate of this county is like that of 
the balance of the Sacramento vailey— 
w interleti. The sum m er heat in the day­ 
time is high enough to perfect oranges, 
lemons, olives and digs, and the tempera­ 
ture of the nights is low enough to grow 
wheat, barley and all the products of the 
north temperate zone. 


SOIL AM ) CHOP VALUES. 
The rainfall is such that a complete fail­ 
ure of crops in the county has never been 
known. There is no area of equal extent 
on the Pacific slope that has a higher aver­ 
age production of all the staple crops to the 
acre than Sutter county. 
Large land-hold­ 
ing—the curse of the State—does not exist 
in this county to such a degree as in other 
counties, 
.h ere are in Sutter county 580 
farmers, ai.d they cultivate 219,000 acres. 
The average land-holdings are, therefore, 
577i acres. The value of all farm products 
averages more than $.'5,000 to each farmer, 
great and small. The average value of 
each farm is more than $25,000. By com­ 
parison, we can see the excellence of the 
soil and tillage in Sutter county. Ia San 
Luis Obispo county the average product of 
farms is $1.115; San Mateo, $1,070; Los 
Angeles, $901: San Bernardino, $006. 


TRANSPORTATION. 
One great advantage enjoyed by Sutter is 
transportation by the water-ways of Feather 
anti Sacramento rivets, which are both 
navigable. The freight from all river points 
to tide-water is f 1 50 per ton. Some years 
ago a branch of the California Pacific rail­ 
road extended from Woodland, \o lo coun­ 
ty, through Sutter to Yuba c ty, but after 
having been frequently washed away by 
freshets that line was abandoned. Yuba 
City, the county seat, i- however right 
across the river from Marysville, hence 
Sutter has practically a railroad to her very 
doors. 
The peopte wf Suitcr.ure prosperous and 
progressive. They have an ¿?".tnrt»nee of 
well-supported schools and churches. There 
is seldom heard among them complaint of 
hard times, and their lot in life is appar­ 
ently a pleasant one. Yuba City, the county 
seat, has a population of about 1,500, and 
supports a urge weekly newspaper, the 
Sutler Fanner. 


TA X A B LE W EA L TH IN 1 8 8 5 . 
ReaVeSiatc and improvements.- 
$7,'.*63,465 
•• 
" 
' 
6,241 
11,958 
6,709 
41,189' 
99,182 
13,735 
1.208 
140 
150 
2,392 
old................................ 
330,000 


id of e a t t l e ........................................................ 
ad of hogs........................ 
7 horses and mules.. 


YUBA. 


acre. 
The cost of purchasing, fencing, 
plowing and planting a twenty-five-acre 
vineyard, including a $ 7 5 0 house, would 
not exceed $ 2 ,0 0 0 . 
The third year (in the 
meantime the owner can make a living 
with a pair of good horses by occasionally 
working for his neighbors) the vineyard 
will ordinarily return a gross income of 
-$ 1 ,0 0 0 , and the fourth year will give a re­ 
turn of $ 2 .0 0 0 or more. 
Land thus im­ 
proved will have a value o f from $ 4 0 0 to 
$ 5 0 0 per acre, according to its proxim ity to 
market. These facts apply with equal force 
to a very large section of the Sacramento 
valley foothill section. There is a large 
winery and fruit cannery at Marysville, 
where grape-growers and orchardists can 
readily find sale for their products. 


STO C K -R A ISIN G . 
Considerable attention is also paid to the 
breeding and raising of tine horses, cattle 
and sheep in the foothill section of Yuba, 
for which industry it is well adapted. 


B U IL D IN G M A TE R IA L 
Isas cheap in Yuba as anywhere in the 
interior of the State. 
B riek t^^e made in 
large quantities, the hills ab ^m d in lime 
quarries and the local forests and mills sup­ 
ply the best of lumber. The roans through­ 
out the county are good, and the rates of 
freighting by wagons very reasonable. 


TRANSPORTATION. 
The California and Oregon Railroad 
passes through the southwestern portion of 
the county, on which line there are four 
depots within a space of twenty-five miles. 
The California Northern Railway runs 
from Marysville to Oroville, Butte county, 
which is a great advantage to the section 
between- these points. It is expected that 
this road will 
ultim ately be extended 
northeastward into the Plum as and Lassen 
country. The facilities for river transpor­ 
tation are excellent and the rates low. A 
line of steamers and barges is maintained 
by local capitalists between Marys fine and 
$an Francisco throughout the yea;. 


LOCAL IN D U ST R IE S. 
' 
Considerable progress has been m ade by 
manufactories in Yuba. There are foun­ 
dries and machine shops, wagon and fur­ 
niture factories, one of the largest flouring 
mills in the State, etc.. while tbq mercan­ 
tile trade of the city of Marysvill i amounts 
to some $ 1 0 ,0 0 0 ,0 0 0 per year. (There are 
several banking houses in the c<Mnty, and 
the rates of interest are as low as anywhere 
in the State. 
SCHOOLS, 
ETC. 
; 
The county Is well supplied with schools 
and efficient teachers. The peoole of Yuba 
—as of most California communities—take 
a deep interest in the welfare of the public 
schools. The course of study in the Marys­ 
ville schools embraces the lilting of pupils 
for the State University. The several re­ 
ligious denominations are wed! represented 
throughout the county. Marysville alone 
having seven church edifices, f 


T IIE P R IN C IP A L TOWN’S 
Iii Yuba are: Marysville (the county seat), 
Wheatland, Fmartsville and (nm ptonville. 
The former la s a population of about 5 ,0 0 0 , 
and supporlj two daily papers—the Ammal 
and Ueiiioait. The former i| one of the 
oldest jounfeils in the State. ; The Graphic 
is th e n a iu fo i an excellent weekly pub­ 
lished at W heatland. 


TAXABLE WEALTH XN48S5. 
Real estate ta d improvements..................... Í5Í659," (5 
‘ 
" 
fe:............................................................ 
7,938 
6,701 
4,536 
261 
56,674 
202 
29,805 
10,660 
1,550 
250 
30,000 
180,000 


y.unty lies directly northeast from 
and adjoins Sutter county. 
Its area is 617 
square miles, or 595,000 acres. 
It lies on 
the eastern side of the Sacramento, and 
embraces a considerable portion of the foot­ 
hills on the western slope of the Sierra Ne­ 
vada. These foothills, which were once the 
home of many thousand miners, are now 
being settled and cultivated by agricultur­ 
ists, who find the soil well suited to a va­ 
riety of '-rops. The western portion ofthe 
county lies in the valley proper, where the 
land is of the most fertile character. 


WATER COURSES. 
The Feather river, a n a v i g a b le stream for 
some miles above Marysville, courses on 
t h e western side of the county, and Bear 
T iv e r, a turbulent mountain stream, runs 
•along the lower line of the county, both of 
which join the Sacramento. The Yuba, 
which rises in the heart of the Sierra, 
courses through the county in a westerly 
direction, and joines the Feather at the 
point where the city of Marysville is lo­ 
cated. 
All these streams have tributaries 
of considerable size, showing that the water 
supply of the county is well distributed. 


CLIMATE AND TEMPERATURE. 
Like other portions of the Sacramento 
valley. Yuba is blessed with a climate that 
may without exaggeration be called “ glori­ 
ous.” 
While the midsummer heat is often 
quite severe in the daytime for brief spells, 
the nights are always comfortably cool. 
Flowers bloom nearly every month in the 
year, while In the sam e.latitude on the 
eastern side of the continent the winters 
are otten excessively cold, and the summers 
unbearably hot. 
Statistics running back 
thirty years show the mean annual tem­ 
perature tor Yuba to be 60°. For the spring 
and summer m onths it is 50.5°. for the 
summer 71.8’. for autum n 01.6°, and for 
winter 49.2°. This average ot temperature 
is not excelled in any other part of the 
United States or Europe. 
High winds or 
hurricanes arc unknown in that section, 
as indeed is the case 
almost gener­ 
ally throughout the 
northern interior 
of California. 
The 
advantages 
of a 
climate 
of 
this 
character 
over 
that of 
sections 
where 
the winters 
arc of five or six m onths’ duration, 
car. hardly be estimated from an economic 
point of view, and are appreciated only by 
those who have experienced both. Here live 
stock require no particular care i:i winter, 
and the saving in the one item of fuel alone 
is an im portant consideration to families. 
Outdoor labor 
is 
scarcely 
interrupted 
throughout the entire year, which means a 
Ítreat deal to the class who depend on their 
abor alone for tiieir livelihood. * Who can 
say that fife is not incomparably easier and 
more replete with comfort and happiness 
under the suuny skies of the Sacramento 
valley than in those parts of the East and 
Nortii where people are virtually housed 
lor nearly one-half the year? 


R A IN F A L L . 
The average annual rainfall for Yuba 
county is 22 inches; for the winter months, 
12.1 inches; for the spring months, 5.15; 
for the summer months, .15, and for the 
autum n months, 4.6 inches. 
The lowest 
temperature on record, for Marysville, is 
26° above zero, and the highest—where the 
test was fair—100°. 


LUMBER AND FUEL. 
The eastern portion of the county is 
quite heavily timbered with spruce, fir and 
pine. 
The valley portion is generously 
dotted w i'h oaks, while the water-courses 
are bordered with a variety of trees of 
sm aller growth. Lumber and fuel are con­ 
sequently both abundant and cheap. 


SO IL AND PRODUCTS. 
A Ling the streams the soil is of a vegeta­ 
ble mold. On the higher plains it con­ 
tains sand, clay, lime, iron, and various 
saline and alkaline matters. Fertility is 
not its only claim upon the attention of the 
agriculturist, for it possesses qualities of an 
enduring character. Treated by long-oon- 
tinued washings from the mountains above, 
it has great depth and richness. The soil 
of the foothills is different, and is specially 
adapted to horticulture, grape culture es­ 
pecially. 
The products of the soil embrace all the 
usual semi-tropical grains, fruit, etc. The 
average yield of wheat is eighteen bushels 
to the acre, and of barley twenty-two. Ap­ 
ples, peaches, (‘eats, plums, apricots, cher­ 
ries. nectarines, etc., are successfully grown 
in all parts of the county, as well as the 
sm aller fruits and berries. 
The orange, 
lemon, olive, fig and aluiond are grown 
without special care or effort, while wine, 
table and raisitf grapes of the choicest 
varieties yield abundantly. As high as$75 
to $125 profit per acre has often been real 
ized from vineyards of Muscat, Muscatei 
a n d other choice varieties. W ith all these 
advantages, and inducements for people to 
engage in fruit and grape culture, scarcely 
more than one-eighth of the land in the 
county have evar been cultivated. 
Here, 
surely, is something for the im migrant 
and the struggling farmer of the East to 
reflect upon. 
LAND VALUES. 
Land in the more improved portion of1 
the county commands from $25 to $60 per 
acre, according to local conditions. For 
*1 000 a person can purchase all the land 
needed for a profitable orchard or vineyard, 
or both. As proof of this it may mentioned 
that one orchard of thirty-two acres brings 
its owner an average net income of about 
$3,000 per annum . A twelve-acre orchard 
rents for $1,000 cash a year. It is estimated 
that any well-cultivated orchard or vine­ 
yard will return from $100 to $900 per 


from quarters whence it was least expected, 
and therefore nothing has as yet been done 
in that direction. W hile irrigation is nota, 
necessity in Colusa, it would certainly 
prove a most effective agent toward insur­ 
ing bountiful crops in years of excessive or 
partial drought; and with the facilities at 
hand for a perfect system of irrigation, en­ 
terprises of this character will undoubtedly 
be inaugurated ere m any years. Colusa is 
rich in natural resources, hut she, like most 
counties in northern California, must have 
population before they can be developed. 


TA X A B LE F R O rE R T Y IN 1 8 8 5 . 
Real estate a u d Improvements............ S21.3U .946 
Head of cattle............... -...................... 
1 Head of coats.......................................... 
Head o f h o g s ..........................., ............................. 
Head of horses and mules................... 
Head of sheep........................................ 
Acres iu wheat....................................... 
Acres in barley...................................... 
Acres in rines......................................... 
Pounds ol grapes sold........................... 


,380 
5,67s 
25, 5:3 
10,8.56 
87,‘ IG 
401,901 
88,417 
65 
20,000 


III T tK . 


Head of cat! 
Head of hog*....................... „................... 
Head ol hor*cs.......................................... 
Head of mufrs........................................... 
Head of shea>........................................... 
Miles of w a^r ditches............................. 
Acres In wlAst......................................... 
Acres in bailey..................................... 
Acres in oafl.............................................. 
Acres in viA-s .................................... 
Gallons of i*ine made............................. 
ft rapes soldfor market, pounds............. 


COLUSA. 
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agricultural wealth of Colusa 
become a m atter of history in 
Situated as the county is, al- 
je middle of the fertile valley of 
nento, it has become one of the 
first among the grain-producing counties of 
the State; The county is bounded on the 
north by,Tehama, on the south by Yolo, 
on the east by Butte and 8utter, and on the 
west by txike and Mendocino. Its area 
embraced 2,300 square miles, or 1,472,000 
acres. T?ie western portion of the county 
encroacli's upon the eastern slopes of the 
Coast Ratige. but in the valley proper there 
are about 1,000,000 acres of the richest allu­ 
vial soil. The population of the county is 
about 15.000, and the people are mostly 
farmers and stock-misers, except, of course, 
the residents of the towns. 


E X T E N S IV E FA R M IN G . 
Colusa has been uoted for the immense 
grain '‘ranches,” foremost among which is 
the celebrated Glenn farm. 
This great 
ranch of some 6 0 ,0 0 0 acres, bordering on 
the Sacramento river, was a principality in 
itself, capable of supporting 3 0 0 families, 
each with an improved farm of 200 acres. 
It was, however, the property of but one 
man, and consisted merely of a broad ex­ 
panse of cultivated, but otherwise unim ­ 
proved, territory. Since the death of Dr. 
Glenn, a few years ago, something has been 
done toward the division of this vast tract 
into farms of more modest pretensions, and 
ultim ately this work of reformation—for it 
is simply the reforming of a ruthless sys­ 
tem of "so-called farming—will be com­ 
pleted. There are other grain ranches of 
iu.000 acres and upward in Colusa, which 
have in the past operated a sa bar to the 
proper settlement of the county, but the 
tendency of the times is toward their abol­ 
ishment, and the substitution of small 
farms, owned by private individuals. 


SO IL A N D IR R IG A T IO N . 
Not only does the valley section of Colusa 
possess soil of surpassing fertility, but the 
foothills ill the western portion of the 
county, and the small valleys with which 
they are studded, produce abundantly. 
There are some portions of Colusa in which 
irrigation is deemed necessary or desirable, 
and the subject has been one of deep inter­ 
est to the people there for some yeara past. 


LOW FREIGHTS. 
Colusa having the advantage of water 
transportation to San Francisco, her farm­ 
ers profit by freight competition. 
The 
greater portion of the grain crop of Colusa 
is -sent to market by steamers at the rate of 
$1 .16 per ton. 
In the early full the banks 
ofth e river in that county present an inter­ 
est sight, lined as they are for miles upon 
miles with huge piles of wheat in bags, 
awaiting shipment to tide-water. 


T H E C H IE F TOW NS 
Are Colusa (population ahout 2 ,0 0 0 ), W ill­ 
iams, Princton. Jacinto, Willows, German­ 
town, Maxwell, Orlandr Norman, Butte 
City, Arbtickle, besides several other vil­ 
lages and railway stations of m inor im ­ 
portance. 


RESOURCES A W A IT IN G D E V ELO PM EN T. 
Concerning the natural resources of Co­ 
lusa county, and the causes that have 
operated against their development, Will 
Si Green, editor of the Colusa Sun, has this 
to say : “ While Colusa has been for many 
years the richest county in the State in p ro 
portion to population—about $1,200 to each 
iuhabitant and upward of $6,000 to each 
voter—the development of her resources 
has been less rapid than that of any other 
county so near to the present center of pop­ 
ulation. The reasons are obvious. Rail­ 
roads are the great developing agencies of 
the country. Some years ago the California 
and Oregon road was built on the east sfde 
of the Sacramento, through Yuba, Butte 
and Tehama counties, and the California 
Pacific was built through Yolo and Sutter, 
thus leaving Colusa the or..y comity in the 
Sacramento valley without a railroad. Peo­ 
ple settled along the lines of these roads, 
and land became valuable. When land 
was selling for $25 an acre in gold in the ad­ 
joining county of Yolo, the same quality of 
land, with freight on produce just as cheap 
to tide-water, was lying subject to entry 
at $1 25 peracrein greenbacks, when green­ 
backs were wortlq six bits on the dollar. 
The consequence was that Colusa was given 
up to the stock men. who wanted large 
ranges, and they-entered the land as neces­ 
sity compelled them to do so. Consequently 
it came to be held in large tracts, hinally 
the Northern Railway was built, and the 
attention of farmers called to the great fer­ 
tility of the so il; but wheat-growing on 
sueli soil was profitable, and the large land- 
qwners went into that, so that the small 
farmer, with his varied productions, found 
no foothold. Fine orchard and vineyard 
land can be bad cheaper in Colusa county 
than anywhere else with the same natural 
advantages. The people are only beginning 
to realize what a grand bonanza they have 
in the soil, the climate and the water.” 


IRRIGATION. 
Several surveys have been made for irri­ 
gating canals within the past two or three 
years by such 
public-spirited citizens 
as N. I). Rideout, H. B. Julian, John 
Boggs, L. F. Moulton, W. S. Green and 
others, and it was ascertained, that for a 
total expenditure of less than a million 
dollars an area embracing 650 square miles 
of land could be thoroughly irrigated. The 
capitalists who had thought of investing 
their money in these enterprises were fully 
satisfied with the outlook and determined 
on proceeding with the work. But they 
hare encountered considerable opposition 


Synonymous with the history of progress 
in agriculture in CaliforniiP is the name of 
Butte county. It lies in the very heart of 
the great Sacramento valley, hounded on 
the north by Tehama and Plumas, on the 
south by Yuba and Sutter, on the east by 
Plumas, and on the west by Colusa and 
Tehama. It has an area of 1,765 square 
miles, embracing 1,130,000 acres, of which 
more than one-half is tillable. Butte is a 
great wheat-producing county, farming 
being generally conducted on that exten­ 
sive scale generally termed “ ranching," 
many of these wheat ranches covering 
thousands of acres. 


t h e v a i. l d v p o r t io n 
Of the county is of a rich adobe, a quality 
that retains its fertility even after a score 
of crops liad been raised in as many suc­ 
cessive years. Butte was not one of the 
earliest farming localities in the State, its 
adobe lands at first not being regarded with 
much favor by agriculturists. 
It was orig­ 
inally a mining section, and its hills still 
yield upward of half a million dollars in 
gold annually. But as soon as the real 
value of its "broad acres for agricultural 
purposes became known the county re­ 
ceived a large intlux of farmers, and laud 
rose rapidly in price. 


FO O T H IL L FR U IT LANDS. 
But it is not alone in the fertility of her 
grain lands that lies the real wealth of 
Butte. She has a very large foothill sec­ 
tion whose capabilities for horticulture are 
ling appreciat* d. These foothill 
‘ late years produced rem ark - 
fruit, and the coming years 
ini peopled by communities of 
rfrists enjoying abundant success, 
[try round about Oroville seems to 
iatural home of the orange. 
Al- 
_ ’orange culture has not been made 
a specialty in that section, there area num ­ 
ber of small orchards that have produced 
heavy crops 
of 
oranges that surpass 
those of 
the 
southern 
counties 
in 
size?- beauty 
and 
flavor. 
The fruit, 
morSker, ripens nearly a month earlier 
thatL. that of Los Angeles. Lemons are 
also 
successfully grown, 
and 
all the 
hardier fruits reach perfection in these 
foothills. Outside the wheat-growing dis­ 
trict land is not as yet held at high figures, 
and any person of moderate means can 
readily secure a tract of land suitable for 
farming on a small scale and fruit-growing. 
This foothill country is traversed by a large 
number of mining ditches which will in 
the future be utilized for irrigation, thereby 
making productive lands otherwise lacking 
infertility. Many of the immigrants that 
have come to California within.the past two 
or three years have established themselves 
in Butte "county, where they are laying the 
foundation for happy homes and lives of 
prosperity. 


T H E N O R TH ER N 
PO RTION 
Of the county abounds in pine forests, and 
the lumber trade of that section forms one 
o fth e leading industries of the county. 
Several large sawmills are required to meet 
the demands of the lumber trade, which 
gives employment to a large num ber of 
men. 
T H E P R IN C IP A L TOWNS 
In Butte are Chico, Oroville, Biggs, Grid- 
ley, Nord, Cherokee, Nelson, Dayton and 
Durham. W hile Oroville is the county 
seat, Chico is the larger, its population be­ 
ing about 4,000. Both towns enjoy the 
benefits of railroad, communication, Oro­ 
ville being the northern terminus of the 
California Northern Railway, which runs 
between that place and Marysville, and 
Chico being located on the main line of the 
California and Oregon Railroad. These 
towns each have stage connections with the 
iiiore remote parts of the county. As a 
rule the people of Butte are well-to-do, and 
tiieir towns and villages are well provided 
with churches, schools, newspapers and 
other evidences of thrift and progress. The 
seventy school districts in the county em­ 
ploy nearly one hundred teachers, whose 
average salaries are from $70 to $80 peí 
month. Abundant provision is made by 
the authorities for the proper support of 
the schools, and the people of Butte feel a 
just pride in their excellence. 


M ODEL FA R M IN G . 
Prom inent among the number of highly- 
improved farms in Butte county is that of 
General John Bidwell, near the town of 
Chico. General Bidwell was one of the 
earliest white settlers in that section, and 
has always been a prominent figure in pub­ 
lic affairs. His Butte county farm is one 
of the finest on the coast. 
It comprises 
several thousand acres, and 
has 
been 
brought to a high degree of perfection. 
It 
is a model farm in every department and 
branch of agriculture and horticulture. 
Cereals, fruit of all kinds, table and raisin 
grapes, oranges, berries, etc., are grown in 
large quantities, and always command the 
best prices in market. A flour mill is 
maintained on the farm, where the sur­ 
plus product of the grain fields is m anu­ 
factured into flour. G eneralJlidwell’s en­ 
terprise and perfect system of farming lias 
done much toward attracting attention to 
the agricultural resources of Butte county. 


TA X A B LE W EA LTH IN 1 8 8 5 . 
«15,472 SOI 
16,123 
1.000 
Head of liogs....................................... 
19 674 
llead of horses......................- .............. 
8,788 
Head of mules........................................ 
1,297 
Head of sheep........................................ 
90,437 
Acres in wheat....................................... 
82.425 
Acres in barley*..................................... 
9.393 
Acres in oats........................................... 
3,033 
Aeres in corn.......................................... 
1,250 
Acres in vines......................................... 
665 
Grapes sold for market (pounds) 
322,600 
Boxes of raisins made.......................... 
2,210 
Tons of grapes per acre................. 
4 


NEVADA. 


Nevada county is at present the chief 
mining county of the State; and, perhaps, 
taking all the world, there has never been 
the same area of land which has produced 
as much gold. It is in the middle portioi) 
of the State—or rather, we may say, it is a 
southern county of northern California. 
On the map the county resembles, in shape, 
an old-style revolver pistol, with the barrel 
pointing east and the butt to the west, with 
the lower end of the handle in the south. 
The suggestion may he tolerated that this 
pistol is gold-mounted. The greatest dis­ 
tance between the eastern and the western 
boundary lines of Nevada county is 74 
miles, and its greatest width is eighteen 
and three-quarter miles. These distances 
are as the crow flies. 
Nevada county 
« xtends from the lower foothills near the 
Sacramento valley, across the Sierra Ne­ 
vada to the line of the State of Nevada. 
To the east of the Sierra sum m it there is a 
strip of Nevada county nearly twenty 
miles long. In this strip are D on-er and 
Independence lakes, the towns of Truckee 
and Boca, and several stations and camps 
on the Central Pacific Railroad. Nevada 
county contains 1,016 square miles, or 650,­ 
240 acres. 
PO PU LA TIO N . 
Nevada county is divided into nine 
political townships. 
According to the 
United States census of 1880, the total 
population of the county was 20.534. The 
townships have population (census 1880) 
as follows: Nevada, 5,540; Grass Valley, 
6.700; Eureka. 693; Bloomfield, 1.017; 
Rough and Ready. 1,565; Little York. 
1.031; W ashington, 527 ; Bridgeport, 1,982; 
Meaoow Lake, 1,479. The population, ac­ 
cording to the census of 1870, was 19,134. 
The vote of the county at the election in 
1884 was 4,215. 


T H E C H IE F INDUSTRY 
Is mining, although farming is carried on 
with profit in the western portion of Nevada 
county. The gold is found in both quartz 
ledges’ and gravel beds. Nevada and Grass 
Valley townships are tlieprincipal portions 
in which quartz mining is carried on. E u­ 
reka and W ashington townships, further 
cast and higher of altitude than the two 
first named, have also m any valuable 
quartz ledges. The mines in Grass Valley 
and Nevada townships have been system­ 
atically worked and developed for many 
y e a rs th o s e of W ashington and Eureka 
townships are now attracting the attention 
of c pi tal is ts who invest in working mines. 
A t the very sum m it of the m ountains is 
Meadow Lake, a m ining district which is 
supposed to have m any rich ledges, but the 


Real estate aud improvements...... 
Head of cattle.................................... 
Head of goats 
.......... 
D 


workings of which have not yielded satis­ 
factory returns. 
In that district, some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, a large town 
sprung tip in almost a day, because of the 
mining excitement, and the town withered 
as quickly because of a failure to work the 
refractory ores. 


THE GRAVEL SECTION. 
The great gold gravel region of the county 
is in the townships of Bridgeport, Bloom­ 
field, Eureka, Little York aud W ashing­ 
ton. These are of immense extent and 
incalculable richness. 
These beds were 
worked by the hydraulic process for the 
most part, and enormous values of gold were 
annually washed oni of them. There are 
some gravel mines in Nevada. Grass Valiev 
and Rough and Ready townships, but they 
are not extensive—excepting at Mooney 
Fiat, in Rough and Read}', wticre is the 
extension of the famous gravel leads Of 
Tinibnciu-'. Smarts villa and Sucker Flat. 
All these gravel mines are now under the 
ban of the law, so far as working them by 
the hydraulic process is concerned. The 
hydraulicking carries too much debris into 
the rivers and to the valley lands to be al­ 
lowed to continue. Some of these rich 
gravel deposits can probably be worked by 
drifting, to which method there can be no 
objection. 
In the western part of Nevada county 
there arc extensive deposits of copper; at 
Spenceville, for instance, successful copper 
raining is carried on. 
In the western part 
of the county are found iron and lime­ 
stone In gieat abundance. The 


PRINCIPAL WATER COURSES 
Of the county are Bear river on the south 
boundary, the south Yuba running through 
near the middle line of the county, the 
middle Yuba at the northern boundarv 
and Deer creek in the middle p irtion. AR 
these «ream s have their sources at or near 
the sum m it of the Sierra and run to the 
west. 
F » jp them some 2 2 0 ditches or 
canals take the water and distribute it over 
all the lower part of the county, thus mak­ 
ing cheap power for driving machinery 
and an abundant irrigation. The water 
supply fot these ditches is assisted by 
numeroui, lakes and reservoirs near the 
sum mit. 
• 
THE UPPER PART 
Of the ci'fintv is covered with snow more 
than hall'lof the year, and is therefore not 
well adajded to cultivation ; it is well tim ­ 
bered, however, and the manufacture of 
lumber is one of the most im portant in­ 
dustries of that part of the county. The 
grazing land in this mountainous region is 
excellent, and atl'ords pasture, during the 
sum mer months, to. thousands of cattle 
which *re yearly taken tip from the great 
valleys below. 
THE CLIMATE. 
. The altitude of Nevada county, varying 
us it does from a few feet to 8,000 feet above 
the lev >1 of the sea, m ust necessarily give 
rise to a great variety of climate. Such is 
the case. 
W hile in the western portion of 
the county frost is of very rare occurrence, 
at the top of the Sierras—at Meadow Lake, 
for instance—scarcely a night passes with­ 
out at lea«t a white frost. 
It snows but 
rarely below Rougli-and-Ready, and at au 
altitude of 2 .5 0 0 feet the fall of snow is 
light, or lies but a few days on the ground ; 
but on the sum mit snow is often seen from 
tiftee.i to twenty feet deep. The winters 
are ndt as cold by far as in the same lati­ 
tude on the eastern side of the continent. 
The rainfall, however, is much heavier 
than in the valley regions of the State. At 
Nevada City, the county seat, altitude 2 ,5 0 0 
feet, the average rainfall is 5 2 inches. The 
climate of the greater part of Nevada coun­ 
ty is pleasant and equable. The summer 
days, with hut very few exceptions, arc 
warm and sunshiny, especially during June 
ami July, while the nights are delightfully 
cool and refreshing. The winters are not 
severe, except at the highest altitudes. 


FRUIT CROPS. 
In the production of fruits, of the very 
best kina that belong to the temperate 
zone, a portion of Nevada county cannot 
be excelled. The fruit region is in all Grass 
Valley, Rough and Ready townships, and 
in western portions of Nevada, Bridgeport 
and Little York townsiiips. These fruit 
crops are a certainty every year, and the 
excellence of the production insures the 
highest prices in the marke*. In the higher 
altitudes the apple can be produced in un­ 
limited quantities, and of unsurpassed ex­ 
cellence in all respects. The fruit capaci­ 
ties of Nevada county ought to give it, and 
can give it, a population more than three 
times that of the present. In the less alti­ 
tudes, and in the western part of the county, 
farming is extensively carried on, and 
there is not a grain or grass known to the 
temperate latitudes but can be profitably 
grown. 
The vine flourishes in the lower altitudes, 
and good wines have been made from 
grapes grown at the altitude of 2 ,5 0 0 feet. 
There are but four or five wine cellars in 
the county, and the grape industry, though 
promising in results, has not been demon­ 
strated to be a great success. 


HOME ADVANTAGES. 
' 
The county is well supplied with schools 
and churches. Every neighborhood lias 
its school-house, and in the smaller places 
these houses are used for public worship. 
In the larger towns the school-houses and 
churches are separate. The county lias 
three daily, one tri-weekly, one semi­ 
weekly, two weekly newspapers and one 
monthly newspaper. 


RAILROAD LINES. 
The center of the county is reached by 
the Nevada County Narrow-Gauge Rail­ 
road. This road runs from Colfax, on the 
Central Pacific, to Grass Valley and Ne­ 
vada City, a distance of about twenty-four 
miles. From the two towns named five 
wagon roads run to all parts of the county. 
Some of these roads are splendid results of 
engineering skill in the matter of passing, 
by easy grades, over sharp and high ridges. 
The scenery on these roads is unsurpassed 
on the coast. 


TAXABLE WEALTH IN 1885. 


R e a l e s ta t e a n d im p r o v e m e n t s .................... $5,245,725 
P e r s o n a l p r o p e r ty ...................................................71.246,210 
Mining claims (included above)............ 8972,18" 
Miles of miniug ditches.......................... 
llead of cattle...................................... 
Head of goats...................................... 
Head of hogs........................................ 
Head of horses aud mules................ 
Head of sheep...................................... 
Bushels of charcoal............................ 
Acres iu hay.......................................... 
Acres in vines...................................... 
Tons of grapes per acre..................... 
Gallons of wine made........................ 
Grapes sold for market (lbs.............. 


683 
6,891 
2,310 
1.652 
2,693 
2,648 
40.000 
5,978 
191) 
3 
8.670 
69,700 


SIER ItA . 


This is one of the oldest mining counties 
in the State. It is bounded on the north 
by Plumas, south by Nevada, east by the 
State line, and west by Yuba. It i« a m oun­ 
tainous section, interspersed liberally with 
small and fertile valleys. Of late years 
these valleys have been placed under culti­ 
vation. and now contain numbers of farm­ 
ers, who raise considerable quantities of 
hay, grain and garden produce, which find 
a ready home market. The eastern portion 
of the county lias an average elevation of 
some 4.000 feet, some of the higher peaks 
rising to from 0,000 to 8,000 feet. In winter 
the people are obliged to do their traveling 
mostly 011 snow-shoes. Situated among 
the mountains in the eastern part of the 
county is Sierra Valley. This valley is al­ 
most completely hemmed in by mountains, 
and is some twenty miles long, by ten in 
width. The soil is exceedingly fertile and 
most of it is cultivated annually. The val­ 
ley is about thirty miles north of Truckee, 
aiid eighteen miles northeast of Downie- 
ville. 
SOIL, TIM BER AND WATER. 
In the valleys and on the plateaus the 
soil is a deep loam. The western part of 
the county is watered by the headwaters of 
the Yuba river and its tributaries, and a 
num ber of smaller streams supply the east­ 
ern portion. Springs are numerous in all 
directions, and good well water is found at 
a depth of from ten to fifty feet. Gold 
Lake, on the western slope, is the source 
of the middle 
fork 
of 
the 
Feather 
river. 
The lake is four miles long, 
and 
two in 
width. 
In 
the eastern 
half of the county are several picturesque 
m ountain 
lakes, 
chief 
among 
them 
being Independence and Weber. 
These 
are delightful places of resort in the Cum­ 
mer, and are visited by large numbers of 
tourists aud pleasure-seekers. Their waters 
are clear as crystal and filled with trout. 
Summer hotels are maintained at these re­ 
sorts, whose attractions are 
becoming 
widely known. Sierra is a heavily-wooded 
county, the timber consisting mainly of 
sugar and yellow pine, fir, cedar, spriice, 
and wild plum. 
Lumbering is an import- 
anfindustry. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


There are scattered throughout the coun­ 
ty rich slate and marble quarries, and iron 
and other ores, which, it is expected, will 
some day be of considerable value. 


PROSPECTIVE RAILROADS. 
Sierra is likely to have railroad facilities 
in a few years, in which case her prospects 
will brighten materially. The Nevada and 
Oregon narrow-gauge line, which starts 
from Reno, has been constructed as far as 
Sierra, and will 
110 doubt yet find its 
way tlirough Sierra valley. In the mean­ 
time, all the im portant towns have stage 
connections. 


SETTLEM EN TS AN D LA N D S. 
- 
From Sierraville to Beckwor'h’s, a dis­ 
tance of about twenty-five miles by road, 
but five miles across, and skirting the west 
side of Sierra valley, are found a double 
row of enterprising and thrifty pioneer 
settlements—one lying alongand close to the 
foothills, the other along the sw am pland, 
at varying distances of from one to four 
miles. The intervening space is a vast 
“ common” of rich, but unimproved and 
uncultivated land, having a natural growth 
of buffalo grass. 
Land is for sale at prices 
ranging from $ 2 5 0 to $ 2 5 an acre. Some 
200,000 acres 
of Government land in 
the heavily-timbered mountains, aud 011 
the open plateau, are still subject to settle­ 
ment under the homestead and pre-emp­ 
tion laws. 
P R IN C IP A L TOW NS. 
The county seat is Downieville. which 
was located as early as 1 8 4 9 , and whose 
early history forms a very im portant part of 
the annals of California. 
It was at one time 
the center of trade for the richest gravel 
mines. 
It is situated on both sides of the 
Yuba river, and lies in a deep canyon, 
picturesquely inclosed on all 
sides by 
mountains fully 2 .0 0 0 feet high. The pop­ 
ulation is about 6 7 5 . 
It is reached by stage 
from Marysville, 011 the Oregon branch of 
the Central Pacific Railroad, distant 6 7 
miles, or from Nevada City, in Nevada 
county, the term inus of the Nevada Central 
Railroad, distant 
4 0 miles. There is a 
bank, good business houses, lodges, churches 
and fraternal societies. 
Sierra City is 1 2 miles east of Downie­ 
ville, and has a population of about 4 2 5 . It 
is the center of an im portant mining sec­ 
tion. Many rich gravel mines are in this 
vicinity, which, with the several lumber 
camps "and sawmills, give a lively appear­ 
ance. 
Sierra Valley, an agricultural town, is 18 
miles northeast of Sierra City, and has a 
population of 4 0 0 . 
Forest City is 7 miles south of Downie­ 
ville, and 5 0 miles by stage from Marys­ 
ville, and lias a population o f6 2 5 . Altitude 
4 ,5 0 0 feet. The Bald M ountain and Bald 
Mountain Extension mines, located here, 
have yielded over $2,000,000. 


TEHAM A. 


Theii y f indwNi i wf tie w w f y iras bwiH1 
1nir.11,A 
Millions of dollars have been 
taken from ihe hills 
and 
mountains 
in Siena 
county, and there are yet 
mines 
that 
yield 
well. 
As 
late 
as 
1180 
the " annual 
gold 
product 
of 
Si$rra 
county 
was 
in 
round 
>ut $1,000,000. It is claimed that 
t river-channels. now covered by 
of volcanic lava, contain untold 
in gold deposits, but as tbe by­ 
item of mining has been adjudged 
is difficult to understand bow 
river-beds am be made to yield 
rich»- 


Lying north of Colusa and Butte, south 
of Shasta, and extending across the Sacra­ 
mento valley from Plum as 011 the east to 
Mendocino on the west. Its area is 3 ,1 2 5 
square miles, embracing 2,000 000 acres of 
land. Tehama has been distinguished as 
one of the leading wheat-growing counties 
of the State, but it has also a variety of 
im portant industries. 
It embraces both 
valley and foothill lands, each section 
ranking high in point of fertility. That it is 
a county which offers superior induce­ 
ments to immigrants is shown by the fact 
that but about 1 5 0 ,0 0 0 of its 2 ,0 0 0 ,0 0 0 acres 
is cultivated annually. Of course agricult­ 
ure has been chiefly confined to the valley 
section, 
along the Sacramento, where 
transportation facilities have thus been 
best. 
Farming, or rather wheat-growing, 
is conducted 011 the same extensive scale 
that prevails in Colusa and a few other 
counties. 
% 
The lands of Tehama are thus divided : 
Valley lands, 1 7 0 ,0 0 0 acres; lower foot­ 
hills, 1 ,2 8 0 ,0 0 0 ; higher foothills and Sierra 
Nevada, 2 7 0 ,0 0 0 ; Coast Range mountains, 
240,001) acres. 
There are several small valleys in the 
western portion of the county. Between 
the higher ranges of mountains and the 
valleys proper lies the foothill region. East 
of the Sacramento river, in the northern 
part of the county, the valley is narrow, 
widening out below Red Bluff into a 
broad expanse of valley land. 


WATER COURSES. 
There are several streams of water cours­ 
ing through the county iu addition to the 
Sacramento river. The North Fork of 
Cottonwood creek forms a part of the 
boundary line between Tehama and Shasta 
county, and is a splendid stream of living 
water. 
The 
South 
and 
Cold 
forks 
of 
Cottonwood 
creek, 
Red 
Bank 
and others which rise in the Shasta mount­ 
ains, and which flow northeasterly into the 
Cottonwood, or southeasterly into the 
Sacramento, are dry for several m onths in 
the year—during midsummer. Battle, Dry, 
Antelope, Paynes, Mill, Deer, Chico, Butte 
and otiier creeks rise in the Sierra and 
drain the eastern portion of the county. 
These are all living streams. Good well 
water is obtainable most places at depths 
varying from 2 0 to 4 0 feet. 


CLIM A TE. 
The climate of Tehama county compares 
favorably with that of any portion of the 
State. For about three months ill summer 
the weather in the valley and lower foot­ 
hills becomes quite hot at times, while in 
the higher altitudes it remains cool and de­ 
lightful. The winters are mild in the for­ 
mer localities, but severe in the mountains. 
The rainfall begins often as early as Sep­ 
tember, and continues until May, the aver­ 
age fall being about 2 5 inches. 


TIMBER. 
The lumber business has been in the 
past an im portant industry in Tehama. 
The mountain sections ol the county 
abound in splendid forests of pine, fir and 
oak. 
Until within a very few years the 
lumber business employed more men than 
any other iu that county, hut such is not 
now the case. The tim ber is floated down 
from the hiUs in streams and flumes. One 
company alone has, or did have, a flume 
forty miles in length through which up­ 
ward of 1 1 0 .9 0 0 feet ot lumber per day could 
he floated down from the nulls to Chico. 
The mills of Tehama county have turned 
out as high as 40,009,000 feet of lumber per 
year. 
AG RICU LTU RAL RESOURCES. 
The great fertility 0/ soii and natural re­ 
sources of Tehama county are now attract­ 
ing much attention 
from 
immigration 
societies and newly-arrived 
persons in 
search of places to locate for the remainder 
of their lives. The rich valley lands of the 
county yield abundantly of all kinds of 
grain, and even fruit, while the foothills 
have beeq found to he especially adapted 
to fruit and grape culture. The hardier 
fruits have been successfully grown at an 
elevation of more than 5 .0 0 0 feet. 
As a 
rule, irrigation is not essential to success in 
horticulture, although if desired an abund­ 
ance of water can be had for that purpose, 
the foothill section being well supplied with 
ditches formerly used for mining. The soil 
of the valley generally is a reddish loam, 
while in the immediate vicinity of the river 
there is a strip of unusually rich bot­ 
tom loam. 
In the months of May 
or June, to 
the 
eye 
ol 
the trav­ 
eler is presented a beautiful sight in 
this portion of the Sacramento valley. He 
sees before him an unbroken expanse of 
level land, some 4 0 miles long by 2 5 wide, 
covered with waving grain just putting on 
its golden liuc. No person can witness this 
spectacle without being impressed with the 
fact that a section of country capable of 
producing so Bountifully of breadstuffs has 
a great and prosperous future before it. On 
the west side of the valley the foothills are 
better adapted to fruit culture than on the 
east side. The soil is a light, reddish, grav­ 
elly loam. In every case where experi­ 
ments have been tried in fruit culture the 
venture has proved a success. These foot­ 
hill lands have a light growth of manza- 
nita, chaparral, etc., and are cleared with­ 
out great expense or labor. 


VITICULTURE. 
The recent venture of Senator Stanford, 
in establishing his great vineyard, compris­ 
ing several thousand acres, in the vicinity 
of the town of Vina, has greatly stimulated 
the grape-growing industry In Tehama. 
The prospect is that, as yeais roll by and 
the county becomes more thickly settled, 
grape-growing in that section will become 
one of the leading industries. 


THE WOOL PRODUCT. 
The mountain and hill sections of Te­ 
hama have heretofore been largely devoted 
to the sheep industry, and the wool product 
of the county has been enormous. Owing 
to the fact that assessments for taxable pur- 
|>0 8cs are now made throughout the State- 
on the first Monday in March-of each year, 
wool, 
like 
capital, 
seems 
to 
liave 
fai ml fitfDf. mmioti i&fjvwifln 
Tito -a¡»» 
i© Assessor 
r e 
» 
, » 
wool 
"11 
March, although it is a well-known fact 
that Red Bluff is the most prominent wool 
market in the State outside San Francisco. 
It is too early, on the date mentioned, tor 
the spring clip to be on hand, and that ot 
the preceding tail seems to b» usually dis­ 
posed of long prior thereto. It is estima­ 
ted, however, that the average yearly out­ 
put of wool in Tehama county is some­ 
thing like 2,000,000 pounds. 
or m m . 
The Catif^^^aad Oregon Railroad 


traverses the county north to south on the 
east side of the Sacramento river as far 
north as Tehama City. At this point it 
crosses to the west side and connects with 
the California Northern which runs on that 
side of the river. Ever}' town in the coun­ 
ty, of any importance, has either rail or 
stage communication. 


C H IE F 
TOW NS. 
Red Bluff is the county seat, and is the 
largest town in the county.* It is at the 
head of navigation on the Sacramento, on 
the west side of which it is located. It is 
135 miles north of Sacramento, and has an 
elevation of more than 3 0 0 feet above the 
sea level. It is an incorporated town, with 
a population of upward of 4 ,0 0 0 . 
Itris an 
enterprising com m unity,and does a-large 
trade with the northern section! I 11 addi­ 
tion to the facilities afforded for education 
by the regular district schools, a higher 
course may be pursued at the Red Bluff 
Academy, which, as an institution of learn­ 
ing, is a credit to the town. The streets 
are wide and beautifully shaded; the resi­ 
dences are large and substantial. Among 
the public buildings áre a large Court-house 
with handsome grounds, the Good Tem­ 
plars’ Opera Ilall, the Odd Fellows" block, 
and the Masonic building. The press is 
well represented, and both daily and week­ 
ly papers are published. It has factories 
and mills, gas works and water works, 
marble yards, banks, wagon and carriage 
factories, etc. 
The second town in size and importance 
is Tehama, situated ahout twelve miles 
south of Red Bluff. 
It is a place of steady 
growth, and lias many local advantages. 
The other towns are Vina, Sesna, Corn­ 
ing and i’askenta, all of which are situated 
in the midst of rich agricultural districts. 


GO V ERN M EN T L A N D . 
A pamphlet issued not long since by the 
California Immigration Association says, 
referring to Government lands in Tehama: 
“ In this county thousands of acres of Gov­ 
ernment land awaits the new comer. Un­ 
improved lands can he bought at from $5 
to $20 an acre, and improved fat ms at from 
$20 to $40. 
Fruit-growing and 
grape- 
culture are in their infancy, hut sufficient 
has been done to demonstrate that excel­ 
lent fruit can he grown. 
One of the lead­ 
ing canning houses of the Pacific coast 
purchases its fruit here on account of its 
superior flavor. W heat six feet high, yield­ 
ing twenty-five bushels per acre, has been 
grown 011 land plowed hut once.” 
TAXABLE WEALTH IN 1885. 
Real estate and improvements............. $8,002,321 
Personal property................................ 
Head of cattle......................................... 
Head of hogs........................................... 
Head of horses....................................... 
Head of m ules....................................... 
Head of sheep......................................... 
Acres in wheat....................................... 
Acres in barley........................................ 
Acres in oats............................................. 
Acres in corn........................................... 
Acres in vines......................................... 
Value of railroad property................... 


1,527,315 
6,230 
11,337 
5,033 
1,135 
185,781 
120,000 
18,750 
7,385 
150 
4.528 
$186,685 


l'LUMAS. 


Plum as lies directly north of Sierra, and 
east of 
Tehama and 
Butte 
counties, 
and is chiefly a mountainous, rugged coun­ 
try, with a num ber of fertile localities 
capable of productiveness. The num ber ot 
farms in the county at the present time is 
quite limited, and their product is con­ 
sumed at home, the county being without 
railroad communication. These farms are 
mostly located in what is known as Ameri­ 
can valley, which also contains the town of 
Quincy, the county seat, a place of some 
5U0 inhabitants. 
It has a weekly news­ 
paper—the Flamas Xational, which receives 
good support from the people of the coun­ 
ty—and a fine brick school-house with two 
departments, primary and grammar-grade. 


E LE V A T ED F A R M IN G . 
The altitude of American valley is about 
4,000 feet, yet all the cereals, alfalfa, etc., 
yield abundantly. 
The winters are long 
and somewhat severe, and the summers 
brief but delightful. 
From July to Octo­ 
ber the climate of Plun.as—especially in 
the greater altitudes—cannot be surpassed 
for salubrity. 
The Plumas Meadows em ­ 
brace a section that is greatly prized by the 
people of the valley as a sum m er resort, 
and large numbers go there each season to 
camp, hunt and fish, and thus renew their 
health and energies. 


GOLD Y IE L D . 
In the earlier days of gold-seeking in 
California Plum as was a prom inent mining 
section, and even at the present tim e the 
annual gold output amounts to nearly or 
quite $1,000,000. 


FU TU R E PROSPECTS. 
There is reason to hope that Plum as will 
at a not distant day have the advantage of 
railroad communication, as there have 
been at least two such projects in contem­ 
plation, either one of which may yet de­ 
velop into something tangible. 


TAXABLE W EALTH IN 1885. 
Real estate anil improvements...............$2,174,829 
Head of cattle.. 
Head of hogs............................................ 
Head of horses and mules...................... 
Head of sheep........................................... 


5,749 
1 *>«) 


■2,112 
520 


LASSEN. 


Situated almost in the extreme north­ 
eastern portion of the State—separated 
from the southern line of Oregon only by 
Modoc—is Lassen, one of the most pictur­ 
esque counties in the State. 
It is essen­ 
tially a stock-grazing county, and must re­ 
main as sueli for some time to eome, owing 
to its lack of railroad communication with 
the Sacramento valley. And yet lessen 
county contains a large number of sheltered 
and fertile valleys tiiat are capable of afford­ 
ing homes for many additional thousands 
of people. W ith an area of 5,000 square 
miles, Lassen has a population of only be­ 
tween 6,000 and 7,000. The winters are 
quite severe in some portions of the county, 
hut spring puts in an early appearance, 
with its 
W EA LTH OF FLO W ERS 
Ami glowing pastures. 
A correspondent of 
the R e c o r p - U n t o n , writing recently from 
Lassen, said: 
"Susanville, the county- 
seat, is 150 miles from Sacramento, and 
the altitude 4,078 feet greater. In this 
pure, light atmosphere there are no pul- 
uionary nor malarial diseases. W ithin the, 
county limits can he found as many changes 
of temperature as on a journey from Green­ 
land to Florida. On sum m er’s warmest 
days in the valleys one can go into shaded) 
canyons, protected nooks, or a'eend to 
the ice-clad mountain summits and experi­ 
ence many changes of climate within a few 
hours.” 
SOME AD VANTAGES. 
Unlike many parts of the East and West 
in the same latitude, live stock are not re­ 
quired to l>e sheltered and fed for many 
months in the year. 
It is rarely that at­ 
tention has to be paid to cattle for more 
than a month or six weeks in midwinter. 
As 
a 
rule, 
cattle. 
horses 
and 
sheep 
thrive 
out 
of 
doors 
all 
the 
winter 
through. 
Spring 
breaks 
in 
upon 
the 
monotony 
of 
winter 
early in April, and by the middle of May 
the people have many varieties of vegeta­ 
bles for table use, even including the deli­ 
cate strawberry. Cherries, currants and 
other berries come in early in June. 
In­ 
deed, there is scarcely any temperate fruit 
grown in central California that cannot be 
reproduced in Lassen. The advantages of 
the county in this respect would be more 
fully appreciated if wider known. 
There 
are thousands and thousands of families 
eking out precarious livelihoods in the 
East and North, where they are compelled 
to subsist for from six to eight m onths on 
the scanty proceeds of their labors during 
the remainder of the year. To this class of 
toilers Lassen would be as a paradise. 
CATTLE, LANDS, ETC. 
The annual export of beef -cattle from 
Lassen is abont 16,000 head. The Madeline 
plains consist of a broad plateau some 5,000 
feet above the sea level, on which native 
grasses grow waist high. The best agricult­ 
ural land in Lassen can be purchased at 
from $15 to $25 per acre, and hay grown on 
these lands can be readily sold at a profit. 
The sheep are sheared twice a year, as in 
central aud southern California, and the 
wool is marketable at Red Bluff, Tehama 
county. Hogs thrive wonderfully in the 
soft tule lands about the lakes, where they 
feed upon bulbs and roots of the most nu­ 
tritious character. 
ATTRACTIONS FOR TOURISTS. 
Lassen, like Shasta, Siskiyou and other 
northern mountain counties of California, 
possesses many attractions for tourists and 
those fond of summer camping and hunt­ 
ing. Wild game abounds in all parts of the 
county. Some years ago a railroad was 
projected to run from Reno up into the 
for 1885 report no northeastern section of California and pen­ 
* first Mondav in «trate 1’lunias. Lassen and other districts. 
Some 35 miles of road was completed and 
Mocked with cafs, but litigation ensued and 
further progress was made. 
With a 
railroad tapping that splendid section of 
(jpuntry it could not fail to be rapidly sec- 
ped. 
- 
A WOMANS PARADISE. 
Lassen is said to offer excellent induce 
,ents to women. Those now there con- 
itute but about one-third of the popula- 
ion, and are either wives or girls too young 
9 wed. 
Housekeepers, [dairymaids, etc., 


readily get employment at from $20 to $40 
per month, but as a rule they are soon 
sought in marriage by the well-to-do and 
lonely bachelors who so largely predom in­ 
ate. A lady writing from that women’s 
paradise, rem arks that “ it is imj>ossiblc to 
estimate the masculine sweetness that is 
going to waste on the desert air of Lassen.” 


TA X A B LE W EA LTH IN 1885. 
Real estate and improvements............. 81,900,395 
Head of eattle [evidently an error] 
16.568 
Head of goals........................................... 
1,664 
Head of Hogs............................................ 
2,162 
Head of horses aud m ules.................... 
7,769 
Head ol sheep.......................................... 
25,713 
Acres in wheat...................................... 
9.756 
Acres In barley........................................ 
11,605 
Acres in oats............................................. 
2,750 
Tons of h ay ............................................. . 
5,891 


SHASTA. 


.Shasta county, situated at and compris­ 
ing the head of the Sacramento valley, is 
one of the largest and most sparsely-settled 
counties of the State. Since the days of 


’4!) and '5 0 it has been famous for the rich­ 
ness of its placer mines, and the am ount 
of wealth in gold taken from its streams, 
gulches and fiats is inestimable. W ith the 
decline of its placers, the great resources 
of its mineral wealth in numerous and ex­ 
tensive deposits of precious metals in 
ledges and hales began to attract the atten­ 
tion and are nvw rapidly engaging the de­ 
votion of capital and industry. Notable 
among latter discoveries is 


IR O N M O U N TA IN , 
W hich in reality i« a m ountain of silver, 
gold and copper-bearing ore, situated seven 
miles north from the town of Shasta, the 
county seat. The estimates of the value of 
the Iron M ountain mine, made by mining 
experts and hv cautious and careful essay­ 
ists, ate simply fabulous. The discoverers, 
Messers. Camden <Sl Magee, sold a portion 
of the claim in an uudeveloped condition 
for $ 1 5 0 .0 0 0 during the past year. 
The 
purchasers have a force of one hundred 
men at work preparing f*r operations on a 
large scale and erecting and placing mills 
and machinery. 
There are numerous 
other mines of known importance and 
richness, hut capitalists have learned the 
necessity of caretul procedure and cautious 
investment, and developments that require, 
in most cases, heavy outlays and expendi­ 
tures are slowly promulgated—none the 
less surely. There is good reason to believe 
that in a few years this county will lead 
all others in mineral production. 


A W ORD TO H O M E-SEEK EU S. 
W ith an area as large as that of some of 
the smaller States, the resources of the 
county are not comprised in its mineral 
deposits. Although for the greater part 
mountainous, it has thousands of acres of 
valley and bottom lands, a large portion of 
which is under prosperous and thrifty cul­ 
tivation. Some of the best and largest 
tracts of such land are, of course, occupied, 
hut there arc many ample parcels in vari­ 
ous nooks and mountain valleys, that need 
only a fair outlay of time an I labor, by 
men of proper enemy and thrift, to trans­ 
form them into homes that should content 
and make happy the proudest of mankind. 
Here, os elsewhere over the world, homes 
are not made in a season or a year, but 
patience, energy and industry are offered 
no surer reward, go where they may. 


T H E R E IS NO BETTER CLIM A TE, 
More healthful, pleasant or pictui esque 
section, and yet in its infancy in coi i pa ri­ 
sen with the thickly-settled portions if the 
State. It has territory and means o sup­ 
port for ten times its present population. 
The California and Oregon Railro J , re­ 
cently extended through the county, uakes 
accessible a section delightful for "su iamer 
resort, and oilers primal indúceme: its to 
tourists and sportsmen. The territo rv tra­ 
versed by the railroad, up the windir j; Sac­ 
ramento almost to its source, is gn lid in 
rugged scenery, delightful in suinnn r, un­ 
der the white dome of Mount Shaita—a 
land of evergreen hills, glistening feaks, 
little valleys and tumbling, ice-cold, trout 
streams. 
T H E TOWNS 
Of the county are small and have? been 
often described, and speak for then»elves 
through local newspapers, of which there 
are seven in the county. 
This sketch is directed more espeeiilly to 
the attention of mining capitalists fend to 
searchers for homes'; but, in the la tt^ case, 
to people prepared to exercise a fair degree 
of patience, industry and economy, and not 
to those expecting rich returns in ¡ti few 
months or a year from faint-hearted «forts. 


FU TU R E PROSPECTS. 
The one tiling needed to insure the luture 
growth and development of Shasta at d the 
country north ol there, is thecom ple on of 
the railroad to the Oregon line. An 
withstanding the opposition of a cli 
malcontents who happen to conti 1 the 
organization of one of the political 
arties 
in the State, and who are strenous <r urg­ 
ing Congress to forfeit the railroad land 
grant, there is reason to hope that the lat­ 
ter hotly will keep its faith wilti the people 
of the northern section of the State and 
place no im pediment in the way of the 
company which desires to extend the road. 
This line completed, the tide of immigra­ 
tion, which has fur the past two years been 
setting in that direction", will increase until 
the northern county shall be filled with 
happy and prosperous homes. 
The pres­ 
ent term inus of the railroad is at Delta, 
some twenty miles north of Redding, al­ 
though considerable work has been done 
beyond that point in the way of tunneling, 
grading, etc. 


W A TER SU P P L Y . 
Shasta is one of the best watered counties 
in the State, the annual rainfall being 
nearly 4 0 inches. Throughout the county 
are many streams of unfailing water sup­ 
ply, principal among them being the Sac­ 
ramento river, which flows through the 
county from north to south. Besides this 
can be named I’itt and McCloud rivers— 
two of the boldest and most picturesque 
streams in the world, along the courses of 
which is scenery of the grandest -descrip­ 
tion—the Cow creeks, Montgomery creeks. 
Hazel creek 
and 
many other smaller 
streams. 
TAXABLE WEALTH IX 1885. 
Rea) estate and improvements.............. £3,699,584 
Fer.-onal property..................................... 1,210,512 
Head o f eattle........................................ 
Head of hogs.......................................... 
Head of goats.......................................... 
Head of horses....................................... 
Head of mules....................................... 
Head of slieep........................................ 
Aeres in wheat....................................... 
Acres in barley....................................... 
Acres in oats........................................... 
Acres iu clover and timothy................. 
Acres in vines........................................ 
Value of railroad property.................... 


not- 
ae of 


12,985 
10,000 
5,440 
14,937 
266 
25.205 
6,746 
3,531 
3,820 
175 
130 
$130,000 


SISKIYOU. 


This county is one of the northern tier, 
at the California and Oregon boundary, be­ 
tween Modoc and Del Norte counties, its 
northern boundary joining Shasta, Trinity 
and Humboldt. 
It contains a large area of 
fanning, mining, desert, swamp, grazing 
and timber lands. The m ining district 
comprises the wes'ern and southern sec­ 
tions ; the agricultural is mainly in the 
e n te r, and the grazing lands are mostly 
along the Oregon border, where, in the 
course of time, they will be converted into 
farms or fenced pastures. 


WATER COURSES. 
The principal river is the Klamath, 
'which runs from the Klamath Lakes, at 
the Oregon boundary, across the country 
and down through portions of Del Norte 
and Humboldt counties, its watershed ex­ 
tending from Mount Shasta and the Trinity 
Range, on the east, and the Siskiyou and 
Coast Ranges on the wist, into which flows 
the Shasta, Scott. Trinity and Salmon 
rivers, on the east sitie, and numerous 
smaller tributaries from both sides. The 
Sacramento river also rises in the south­ 
eastern portion of this county, near the 
headwaters of the Trinity, Scott*and Shasta 
rivers. 
Most of ‘-be McCloud river, a trib­ 
utan- of the Saerainento, is also in this 
county. At the Oregon boundary Little 
Klamath Lake, some twenty miles in 
length, is mostly in this county, coi; 
by Link river with Big Klamath iJ te , in 
Oregon, which is over forty miles lo f f, 
The Oregon Legislature unani 
adopted a resolution asking Cou¡ 
ously 
ess to 
both 
forma 
neater 
d this 


build a lock for navigation betwe 
lakes and Klamath river to the Ca| 
line, bringing all of eastern Oregoi 
to the railroad now building towi 
coHiitry. 
CLIMATE, ETC. 
The winter is mild, with bu' litle frcet, 
aud the high altitude renders the f unnier 
delightful, with cool and pleasant cfenings. 
The average tem¡>erature in w interls about 
40°, and in summer about G5Í Siski­ 
you 
seldom 
lias 
more 
than! a few 
inches of snow 
in the valley* which 
mc-lts 
away 
in 
a day or two; but 
the high mountains are coverfd with 
considerable snow, to afford a gofd foun­ 
tain for summer benefit in supplying an 
abundance of water for mining find agri­ 
cultural purposes. 


AGRICULTURAL RESGU 
Good crops of cereals are sure 
son on botn high and bottom 
late spring rains and occasion 
showers, which render irrigate 
w ry during most years. Fruit 


ery sea- 
nd, with 
summer 
unneces- 
,d vegeta­ 


bles of a temperate climate aiso grow luxu­ 
riantly, and of the finest quality. The 
mountain meadows and hills also produce 
the most nutritious grasses for cattle, horses 
and sheep, while all the various ravines 
and gulches are-well adapted for gardening 
and vine-growing hv their shelter among 
the bills. 
° 
The market, however, is very limited, 
being confined to home consumption, as it 
docs not pay to haul over mountain roads 
to the railroad. 
Stork-raising is a leading industry, bring­ 
ing great wealth from the great number of 
cattle and large amount of wool shipped 
off each 
year. 
Dairying also 
brings 
much wealth, for here are produced the 
finest butter and cheese to he f.und 011 the 
coast, great quantities of which are shipped 
to San Francisco every-winter. 


T H E M IX IN G IN TER ESTS 
Are varied and very extensive, forming the 
richest mining district in northern Cali­ 
fornia, and consist of quartz, river, creek, 
hank anc high gnleh claims, giving em­ 
ployment to a large number of people. 
Quartz mines abound along the Southern 
boundary of the county, adjoining the New 
River district of Trinity county; also, on 
¡salmon river, further north, and all its 
tributaries, in which the noted Black Bear 
and Klamath mines have each a 32 stamp 
mill. On Scott river—from its junction at 
the Klamath to the mountains adjoining 
the Shasta and Trinity boundary—good 
quartz, placer, bank and hydraulic mines 
exist ; also 011 Adams creek, Indian creek, 
Cherry creek and Deadwood, north of Scott 
valley. 
In 
the 
vicinity 
of 
Yreka 
quartz mines exist in the Humbug range, 
which is a continuation of the Salmon 
range, and continues to Cottonwool and 
Siskiyou mountains, several good ledges 
being located at Cottonwood. The Kla­ 
math river, about 15 to 16 miles north of 
this place, is also mined nearly its whole 
length in this county by means of w'ing- 
dams, with current wheels to work the 
derricks, pumps, electric lights, etc., while 
huge din-wheels raise water for the sluices. 
In all these districts along the southern 
and western line o f 'the county all other 
kinds of mining are carried on extensively. 
Besides the gold mines there are cinnabar, 
iron, coal aud other m ines; also quarries 
of superior marble, stone, onyx, etc. 


E X T E N S IV E FORESTS OF T IM B E R 
Of all kinds, princinally sugar pine, fir. 
white and yellow pine, cedar, white and 
black oak, etc., exist in the valleys and on 
the mountains. 
T H E TOWNS. 
Yreka is the county seat and the largest 
town in the county, "while next in order 
are Fort J ones, Etna and Callahan's, in 
Scott v alley; Sawyer's Bar, on Salmon 
river; Scott Bar, on Scott river; Oak Bar. 
Honolulu and Henley, on K 'am ath river: 
Little Shasta and Edgewood, in Shasta 
valley; Berry vale, in Strawberry valley, 
at the base of Mount Shasta, a noted sum ­ 
mer resort. 
M IN E R A L W ATERS. 
The county abounds in num erous m in­ 
eral springs, the most noted being the 
Shovel Creek Springs, where rheumatics 
are cured ; and Soda Springs, on the Sacra­ 
mento, sim ilar to the faniis! Congress water 
of Saratoga, New York. 


SE T L L IX U C P . 
The near approach of the railroad has 
been increasing the population by new­ 
comers from elsewhere; and when the 
road is finished we anticipate an immense 
immigration to settle up that sparsely- 
settled county, which is very large, and yet 
does not contain more than 10,000 popula­ 
tion. 
TAXABLE WEALTH IN 1885. 
Real estate and improvements...............£1,067,0^1 
Personal property.......................... ;........ £1,703,639 
Head of cattle........................................... 
21,970 
Head of goats............................................. 
Head of hogs 
...................................... 
Head of horses.......................................... 
Head of mules 
."............................. 
Head of sheep............................................ 
Acres in wheat 
................................ 
Acres in barley........................................... 
Acres In oats............................................. 
Acres in corn.............................................. 
Miles of mining ditches........................... 


1,800 
5,260 
6,733 
670 
59,390 
10,100 
6,000 
3,500 
150 
250 


TRINITY. 


This county properly belongs to the class 
whose trade is directly -tributary to the 
Sacramento valley. It adjoins Humboldt 
on the west, but draws its supplies chiefly 
through the railroad system that penetrates 
Shasta on the east. Its area in square 
miles is 2,625, and its acreage is 1,680,000. 
The population in 1880 was a little upward 
of 5,000, which has since been increased 
somewhat. Trinity lias been something of 
a mining county in the past, and its pres­ 
ent annual yield of gold is about $400,000. 
It is chiefly devoted to grazing, although 


CONSIDERABLE AGRICULTURE 
Carried on in the valleys. The countv is 
mountainous, generally speaking, htil has 
many fertile spots capable of sustaining a 
considerably increased population. 
The 
scenery of Trinity is bold and grand, and 
tourists find it a delightful region to visit 
in the sum mer months. The county-seat 
is Weaverville. a picturesque town of 
some 2,000 inhabitants. Trinity possesses a 
healthful climate, and its people are an en­ 
terprising, hospitable class. 


TA X A B LE W EA L TH IN 1 8 8 5 . 
Real estate and improvemenLs.. 
Head of cattle.................................... 
Head of hogs...................................... 
Head of horses aud mules............... 
Head of sheep.................................... 
Acres in wheat................................... 
Acres in oats...................................... 


$1.128,070 
•1,049 
1,100 
1.303 
30,135 
827 
6S 


MODOC. 


This is one of the northernm ost counties 
in California. 
It is bounded on the north 
and east by the States of Oregon and Ne­ 
vada, on the south by lessen, and on the 
west by Siskiyou. 
Much that is said else­ 
where in relation to Lassen county applies 
also to Modoc. • Like the latter, its devel­ 
opment liaS been retarded by the lack of 
railroad facilities, hut in due course of time 
there will doubtless he one or more lines of 
railroad penetrating Modoc and I,a«son and 
opening up that section, now so full of un­ 
developed natural resources. The winters 
in Modoc, owing to its high altitude and 
distance from the warm breezes of the Pa­ 
cific ocean, are more rigorous than in Las­ 
sen, but even there the snow season is of 
short duration. 
It is rarely that more than 
one or two weeks of sleighing can be en­ 
joyed in a season, and live stock run at 
large with little protection during the win­ 
ter months. Grazing is • 


THE CH IEF INDUSTRY 
In the county. There aré 5,500 square miles 
of territory within its borders, and the pop­ 
ulation is about 6.000. 
W ithin the past 
year a goo ly number of immigrants have 
settled in Modoc, and the tide will increase 
each year in the future. The people there 
are contented and happy. Their wants are 
few, and are easily supplied, the soil yield­ 
ing abundantly wherever properly culti­ 
vated. The Modoc country is well watered, 
and the bills and valleys afford the finest 
pasturage for stock. 
The summers arc- 
long and cooi, compared to those of the 
middle counties, anil ail kinds of live stock 
thrive well. 


WHAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED. 
The early settlers have, it is said, all be- 
c <nie wealthy, or comparatively so. As an 
evidence of what can be accomplished in 
that section by push and energy, coupled 
with business tact, may l>e mentioned the 
experience of a couple of young men who 
went there some years ago, as related by a 
correspondent of this paper: " In 1865 two 
young men met at Red Bluff, scraped to­ 
gether nearly $4,000 and began merchan­ 
dising at Cedarviile. One has led a life of 
strict integrity, so far as known. One took 
to politics and was sent to the Legislature, 
but afterwards reformed and became as 
honest as usual, and both enjoyed the en­ 
tire confidence of the community. 
In fif­ 
teen years they put their mercantile busi­ 
ness in other hands and retired to the more 
_ flit liuuiiimii )/f-4atttkiug. 
Now they ag­ 
gregate $400,000, and wherever it hrknowil 
the firm name. Cresslcr & Bonner, is as 
good as the greenbacks.” 
A SUMMER RESORT. 
The chief towns are Alturas, Adin, Ea- 
gleville, laike City and Gedarville. They 
are all progressive, busy communities, with 
churches and school-houses adequate to the 
demands of the people. Modoc is a de­ 
lightful section to visit in summer. 
In 
Warm Spring valley are mineral springs 
tte water of which will boil eggs in three 
minutes, and this at an altitude of nearly 
6,000 feet. As before stated, the summers 
are cool and prolonged, the scenery rugged 
and grand. Thus a delightful sum mer re­ 
sort is offered for those who, having a taste 
for the beauties of nature, aiso seek to 
evade the heat of the valleys in midsum­ 
m er and secure a tew weeks’ rest from 
business cares. 


TAXABLE WEALTH IN 1885. 
Real estate aud improvements 
____ £2,602,787 
Head of cattle 
- ........ 
22,047 
Head of eoata 
.................................. 
889 
Head of hog» 
............ 
5,44a 
Head of horses and mule»....................... 
7,94» 
Head o f sheep.» 
..... 
18,75a 
Acres la wheat......................... 
M.jio 
Aeréala barter 
...... 
MW 
32.4$) 


NUT-BEARING TREES. 


THEIR 
CULTCRE, 
VARIETIES, 
VALUE OF PRODUCT, ETC. 


C aliforn ia Can B ecom e O ne o f th e 
G reatest Jíu t-P rod u cin g C oun­ 
tries in th e W orld. 


[W ritten for th e New Y ear's R e o o rd V n io n by 
F elix Ciillct, o f N evada City.) 
’ 
W onderful as the development of the 
horticultural resources of California has 
been—for we have seen those resources, 
one after another, and in rapid succession, 
emerging from the experimental hands of 
an intelligent and enterprising people, to 
take shape and life, and finally occupy a 
prom inent place among [the various indus­ 
tries of the State; wonderful, I say, as the 
development of orange groves, prune and 
apricot orchards, olive plantations, vine­ 
yards and the like has been, is it not 
strange that nut-bearing trees, whose cult­ 
ure is so well adapted to this State, and 
whose profits are relatively so large, have 
received from our people but little atten­ 
tion? And yet, except in a little corner of 
the State, where wainut-raising has been 
steadily going oil for a decade or two, at­ 
taining the proportions of u large and 
prosperous industry, such has been the 
case. 
And why lias it been so? Why, to 
this day, is the raising of nuts of all 
kinds so far behind that of any other 
classes of 
fruit? 
Because 
nut-bearing 
trees, their culture and adaptability to our 
soil and climate, are all questions very 
little understood or little thought of by our 
people; so much so that this im portant 
•ra"ch of horticulture has been allowed to 
remain in the present obscure and neg­ 
lected state that we lind it to-day, but from 
which state, however—as everything («tints 
out—we will soo i emerge, to the greater 
interest of the whole State. 
W hat should encourage the planting of 
nut trees, such as walnuts, chestnuts and 
filberts, is the fact that very few trees de­ 
pend so little upon the nature of the soil as 
do these k in d s: and if it is true that in a 
rich soil like that of the little valleys of 
Southern California, and under the warm 
atmosphere of that part of the State, wal­ 
nuts, tor instance, will develop more rap­ 
idly than in the poorer soil and colder cli­ 
mate of the mountains, it is nevertheless a 
fact that that immense stretch of country 
comprising the most of the Sierra Nevada, 
and the sm aller ranges of mountains inter­ 
vening the State in various directions, is 
eminently adapted to the culture of nut- 
bearing trees, more so than that of our great 
valleys. Then we must bear in mind 
that nut trees—at least the walnuts and 
ehestnuls—require m uch space, in many 
eases more than could be allotted to-them 
in valley land, or land well adapted to the 
raising of cereals or varieties of truit requir­ 
ing 
a 
warm clim ate; 
that space so 
necessary to their development and the 
yielding of large crops, they can have in 
the mountains, where, besides, land is so 
much cheaper, thus perm itting a man to 


PLA N T A N U T ORCH ARD 
. 
W ithout having to make a too large outlay 
of money, as certainly would be the case if 
pianting that class of trees in the valleys, 
where land is held at much higher prices. 
The walnut, it is true, can be cultivated and 
made to yield tine crops of nuts in valley 
land, as well as in the m ountains; so with 
the alm ond. B ut as to the chestnut and 
filbert, their very home is in the m oun­ 
tains. In other words, we find the land of 
the whole Slate, valley or m ountain land, 
well adapted to the culture of the w aln u t; 
the valleys and foothills to that ol the ah 
mond, and the foothills and mountains to 
the chestnut and filbert. There is another 
givat industry in planting nut-bearing trees 
in i alifornia; it is that immense market 
east of us, with no tariff in the way, and 
inviting an almost unlimited production of 
nuts of all kinds. To-day ail the nuts con­ 
sumed in the United States, such as wal­ 
nuts, marron-chestnuts, almonds and fil­ 
berts, with few exceptions, are imported 
from abroad ; and it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to drive the imported 
article entirely out of the market by sup­ 
plying that market with a more fresh and 
superior article. Nuts from California are 
in demand, as they should naturally be 
but our State canuot yet furnish one-hun­ 
dredth of what would be needed. We have 
seen this year the fruit-growers of theState 
organizing "Unions,” and "Co-operative As­ 
sociations,” for the purpose of hunting up a 
m arket for the sale of our cherries, plums, 
apricots, pears, etc., and preventing, if pos­ 
sible, a glutting i.r overstocking of the 
m arket east of us. 
No “ U nions” are 
needed for the sale of our crop of nuts, 


NO ‘'G L U T T E D M A R K E T S ” FE A R E D . 
The only trouble is that we are unable to 
meet the demand, which is increasing every 
year faster than new crops come in. 
An. 
other consideration that is of some weight 
in planting nut-bearing trees, particularly 
walnuts and chestnuts : W ith most of fruit 
trees the orchards have to be kept under 
high cultivation, the trees pruned almost 
every year, and even replaced every twenty 
or thirty years, according to kind; while 
with walnuts and chestnuts, those giants of 
our domesticated trees, as soon as the trees 
go into bearing they require very little care, 
and when of a large size, require none to 
speak o f; and they do not need to be re­ 
placed but every hundred or hundred and 
fifty years. Even then, their valuable tim ­ 
ber compensates enormously the owner for 
the cutting down of the trees and the loss 
ol their crop of nuts. Thus is it shown 
that the inducements for planting nut trees 
are many, and their advantages over other 
classes of fruit trees greater than many 
people have any idea of. 
As to the adapta­ 
bility of our soil to grow to perfection nut- 
bearing trees, there is nodoubt in my mim^ 
that this State is singularly adapted to their 
culture, an opinion backed by a sixteen 
years’ experience in California'in cultivat­ 
ing and propagating nut-bearing trees. I 
have beeb myself experimenting upon the 
leading ,4Bicties from Eyrope. and study­ 
ing closely the habits of such trees, it is 
therefore with a perfect knowledge of a 
subject so familiar to me that 1 will now 
pive a sketch of each class of the nut-bear­ 
ing trees, commencing with 


T H E W ALN UT. 
Of all the nut-bearing trees, the walnut, 
or JugUins regia, is the most precious kind 
to propagate. It is a native of l’ersia, hav­ 
ing been introduced into Europe by the 
llomans, and may be regarded almost as 
indigenous to that country. It is a tree that 
attains a liight of 40 to 100 feet. The blos­ 
soms arc found separate on the tree, the 
male or ataminate blossoms growing under 
the form of catkins, peculiar to all amenta­ 
ceous species of plants, and the female or 
pistillate blossoms growing right on the 
point of the embryo nut, generally in pairs. 
The nuts come on wood of the previous 
year's growth, whether one-eighth of an 
inch long or two feet, and always at the tip 
of twigs and branches, in bunches of two to 
six, and in regular clusters of eight to 
twenty, with certain varieties like the 
Juglans raetuutm, or cluster walnut. It is. 
therefore, a suicidal practice to prune a 
w alnut tree. Only dead wood, or branches 
in each other's way or spreading out too 
much, have to be taken off; but. above all, 
the head of the tree should always be kept 
intact. 
The w alnut is more hardy than a good 
m any people have any idea of. It thrives 
well in the eastern part of France, Scotland, 
and other cold districts of Europe, where it 
gives good products, a part of the crop being 
sometimes injured or killed by late frosts 
in the spring; and that is exactly what the 
w alnut dreads the most—spriug frosts: 
hence the reason why late budding varieties 
arc so much sought after, and grafting re­ 
sorted to. 
Intense heat is also injurious to 
the walnut. The best exposure for that 
tree is a western or northwestern exposure, 
though in our mountains any exposure 
seems to do as well. The walnut, more 
than any other class of nut-bearing trees, 
is very little atlected by th# nature of the 
so il; then it docs not dread drought and 
moisture, 
unless either be in 
excess. 
P lanted in rich and deep soil, it will grow 


while in poor and rocky soil die nuts will 
he rich or in oil, and its wood of a better 
quality. Sloping and rocky ground, like 
the hillsides of our mountains, is the soil 
best suited to the walnut. Its roots delight 
in plunging into cracks between A c ts lull 
o f rich earth. 
The walnut is propagated from the seed 
and by grafting. So rebellious is it to graft­ 
ing. however, that for a long time it was 
solely propagated from the seed. Through 
the latter mode of propaenribn good nuts 
are obtained, but differing in size, shape 
and quality. Grafting is resorted to for 
propagating superior varieties and late bud­ 
ding kinds. 
In the w alnut districts of 
France the trees are generally grafted, 
especially dessert nuts, and in this way is 
the crop doubled and rendered more cer­ 
tain. 
W hen propagating from the seed the 
nuta may be planted in the fall, or put in 
moist sand in the cellar tojisproiir and 
planted early in] the spring.] »A11 kind,- pf 
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nnts have to be planted with the suture, or 
seam, perpendicular to the horizon—that is, 
iu a vertical position—s.i as to obtain 
straight trees : but never with the small end 
down. 
A wrong idea, pretty general among our 
people, is that the walnut cannot bear 
transplanting well. It is not so. I have 
myself planted walnut trees 5 to 7 years 
old, big as the wrist and branched at seven 
feet—trees, besides, imported from France. 
They all have done well, and went to bear­ 
ing three to four years afterward, so that I 
have never had to wait a decade for walnut 
and chestnut trees to bear. If walnut trees 
are well provided with lateral roots and 
fibers it is just as easy to transplant and 
make them grow as any other class of trees. 
We most bear in mind" iliat walnuts, and 
chestnuts, too, do not bear much of a crop 
before being ten years old ; so in planting 
large trees—that is from 4 to 6 years of age 
—we do not have to wait long for the tree 
to go into bearing—only three to four years. 
Our people m ust not be humbugged by 
tree-dealers traveling round with loads of 
little yearlings in a wagon, and telling 
them such yarns as that the walnut, to suc­ 
ceed well, must be planted when so young. 
It is all nonsense. I have planted myself, or 
had planted by others, for the last sixteen 
years, so many large walnut trees that it 
may be taken for granted that large trees 
will bear transplam ing as well in California 
as in Europe, were no walnuts are planted 
unless they are five to six years old and 
branched at seven feet from the ground. 
The main thing is to have the trees planted 
right. To that effect, large and deep holes 
have to be dug—say four feet 
square 
and from two to three feet in depth ; the 
top dirt being put aside by itself to be used 
round the roots when planting the trees. 
The walnut likes, above all. a calcareous, 
light or sandy so il: and the deeper the 
soil the belter; so bones thrown into the 
holes are of a good help, in transplanting 
a walnut tree, the long, heavy tap root 
might be pruned back a little, but not too 
short, especially in m ountain land, where 
all kinds ol trees and plants send down 
into the ground a long tap root, which sup­ 
plies the tree or plant with the moisture 
necessary to their existence. 
The walnut may be grafted in the nurs­ 
ery, or after having been transplanted. To 
undergo that operation, the trees have to 
be at least several years old, as common 
shield budding faiis entirely with the wal- 


j cultivated in Europe, as well for the beauty 
of the nut and quality of kernel as for their 
im portant characteristics of budding and 
blooming out late in the spring—varieties 
that are doing as Weil here in California as 
in Europe—are: 
Chaberte w alnut—A very valuable kind, 
of medium size, very rich in o il; late kind 
in budding out. 
It was originated a cen­ 
tury ago by a man named Ghabert, hence 
its name. 
Jlayette walnut—A regular dessert nut, 
for its large size and full k ern el; was orig­ 
inated in the east of France about tiie 
same time as the Chaberte, by a man 
named Mayet. 
Cluster walnut—One of the most valu­ 
able kinds for its surprising productive­ 
ness, the nuts growing in long clusters of 
eight to twenty. The crops of this variety 
are said to be simply astonishing. It is ex­ 
tensively planted in central France. 
Prieparturiens, or early-hearing walnut— 
Bears sometimes at two years, very often 
at three years; goes to regular bearing at 
six and seven years, 
A very productive 
kind, called also Fertile walnut, and very 
desirable for its lateness in budding out. 
Frannuette walnut—One of the finest 
dessert nuts, large, elongated, with a full, 
splendid kernel. 
¡serótina, or late w alnut—This nu t is 
only of medium size, very rich iu o il: a 
late kind in budding out. 
Gant walnut—A remarkable variety for 
the large size of the nut. 
Tire kernel, 
though quite large, does not correspond to 
the size of the nut. 
There are other good varieties, but these 
arq the most valuable ones, and have been 
tried in this Stale and found to do well. I 
have noticed that the nuts grown in south­ 
ern California have a larger shell than those 
grown in northern California, hut a thin­ 
ner kernel that does not correspond to the 
size of the nut. A walnut tree commences 
to hear in the southern part of the State, 
where the growth of trees is more rapid, at 
seven or eight years from the seed; in our 
mountains not before ten years, except the 
Pro-parturiens and grafted trees. 
But no 
w alnut (jets in full bearing before being 
forty or fifty yeats of age. 
A large walnut 
tree bears as much as 50,001) to lOO.OOOnuts. 
W alnut, especially late kinds, which are 
less liable to have their crop killed by 
frost in the spring, are regarded a3 first- 
class property in France. 
In 1881, as 
shown by Custom-house statistics, 25,000,- 
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soil, and moderately warm climate, is emi­ 
nently adapted to the culture of the chest­ 
nut. The chestnut will m ature its nuts 
well at an altitude ot 3,000 feet, in the 
latitude of Nevada county, and even higher 
in a more southerly latitude, and at a less 
altitude farther northward. At a higher 
altitude the earliest kinds only should be 
planted. 
In mountain gorges, and with a 
sunny exposure the chestnut does splen­ 
did ; otherwise, an Eastern exposure is best 
for that tree. The chestnut does not re­ 
produce itself very well from the seed; 
hence the reason why that tree is invari­ 
ably grafted to obtain those lar(fe round 
nuts known the world over under the 
name ol “ marrona.” The American chest­ 
nut is propagated from the seed, but if the 
best types were propagated by grafting 
better results would be obtained as to size, 
if not quality. The chestnut is more easy 
to bud and graft than the walnut. Shield 
and annular budding may be employed in 
the fall: cleft-grafting in the spring. Some 
people prefer to graft the chestnut at the 
head, six to seven feet lrom the ground, 
but it is generally budded or grafted on the 
root. 
In certain soils, where the chestnut 
root does badly, but the oak root well, the 
chestnut may be then grafted with advan­ 
tage on the oak. 
The chestnut, like the walnut, does bet­ 
ter—if planted in avenues, or alongside 
roads and fences, or by itself—than orchard­ 
like. The trees may be planted forty feet 
apart, but orchard-like fifty to sixty feet. 
Such stately trees require much room, air 
and light to bear well. 
Large and deep 
holes have to be dug for chestnuts, as well 
as for walnuts, the tap root being cut back 
a little. A chestnut orchard requires the 
same care as a walnut orchard; but if the 
walnut requires no pruning at all, the 
chestnut needs pruning of some kind every 
two or three years. Suckers should not be 
allowed to grow at the foot of the trees. If 
planted in a proper soil and at a good ex­ 
posure, a chestnut may live two or three 
centuries; though when getting to b e 150 
years old its products dim inish rapidly. 
It may then be renovated by cutting back 
its branches about three feet from the main 
limbs, and it will bear anew abundant crops 
for another fifty years. 
The common chestnut, or Chataigne, is 
small. Hat on botli sides, and grows gene­ 
rally four to six in one burr. 
In Europe 
they are dried hard and ground tine, and a 
mush made with the meal. 
In central 


1 mí*7 
tree ' 
granitic mountains, 
i The trees are planted there forty to fifty 
! per acre; 150,000 acres are planted in chest- 
i nuts. 
In the island of Corsica the chestnut 
comprises one-third of the wooded por- 
¡ tion 
of 
the 
island. 
It 
is 
plant­ 
; ed 
there 
to 
an 
altitude 
of 
; 5,700 feet, some trees measuring 24 feet in 
circumference and 75 feet in bight. Ill 187!) 
Corsica exported 90,000 pounds of chest­ 
nuts. Over twenty more departments in 
France are cultivating the chestnut in im ­ 
mense quantities. 
In Savoie, gallic acid is 
manufactured on a large scale with the 
wood of the chestnut. Italy lias 1,250,000 
acres planted in chestnuts, and is produc­ 
ing 500,OOO.OuO of nuts. 
In 1880, Italv ex-* 
ported into France 11.000,000 pounds ot 
i chestnuts, valued at 8350,000. The false 
' " Marrón de Lyon ” is imported into France 
I from Naples. 
In 1881, Turkey exported to 
j France 20,000,000 pounds of chestnuts and 
: chestnut meal. In 1881, France exported 
¡ 17,000,000 pounds of chestnuts, valued at 
I $000,000, the most part to England, Swit­ 
zerland, Algeria, and also to Germany, Hol- 
I land and Belgium. 
Paris alone consumes 
| every winter 15,000,000 pounds of Marrón 
; chestnuts. 
Again, in the presence ot such figures 
I and of the immensity of the chestnut trade 
¡ in the old world, is there not for California 
in chestnut-growing as good a thiug, if not 
, better, than in the raising of oranges, apri- 
! cots, pears, and the like? W e have here 
the very lana suited to the chestnut; that 
endless range of mountains, the granitic 
Sierras, and the smaller ranges alongside 
the coast from Humboldt to San Francisco 
bay ; and always East of us a most inviting 
market. All we have to do is almost to 
stretch our arm to grasp into our hand that 
I other jewel of the varied resources of our 
■ ever-bountiful land. So, I say, let us go to 
¡ work and transform into chestnut and wal- 
■ nut groves thepine-dad hills of our bcauti- 
; ful Sierra. 


T H E ALM O ND . 
j 
The almond, to bear good and regular 
crops, has to b e planted outside the reach 
I of Jrtk Frost, and where the climate is 
only moderately warm. In California the 
foothills—that part of the mountains be­ 
low the snow belt and the valley of the 
Sacramento—are better adapted to the 
almond than the mountains proper, which 
are too cold, and the southern part of the 
State, which is too warm. 
In Solano 
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nut. and it does not m atter how large is the 
tree to be grafted. 
I have myself trans­ 
formed, in Nevada county, twenty-year-old 
English and black walnut trees into other 
kinds, like the Late Pro-parturiens. 
The 
finest example of that kind may be seen at 
Canada Hill, near Nevada City, in this 
county, at L. Charonnat’s place. 
Graft­ 
ing proper does badly on the walnut, as 
also does shield budding. 
The most suc­ 
cessful modo of grafting walnuts is through 
annular budding in the fall, when the trees 
are yet well in sap. 
W alnut trees should be planted in poor 
or moderately rich soil 40 feet ajiart, even 
closer; but in rich aud deep soil, 50 to <10 
leet apart. 
Smaller trees, like prunes, 
might be planted between, if desirable, till 
the walnuts have attained a large size. Let 
us always remember, however, in planting 
walnut and chestnut trees, that those trees, 
the giants of our orchards, require much 
room, air and light to thrive well and bear 
large crops. The walnut does not do well 
planted orchard-like; but it gives good re­ 
sults planted in avenues, alongside roads, 
drives and fences, round a field, or simply 
by themselves. The ground where young 
walnuts ore planted should be cultivated at 
least till the trees are of bearing size, when 
j they may very well be left to themselves. 
\\ alnuts go tfk bearing as soon as they 
grow catkins, or staminate blossoms, and 
they generally grow catkins when six to 
■ f ) yaan u rf a y i. ao w iiiug to kinds. The 
nuts, or pistillate. blC 
make their appearance 
but drop off unless ferti 
of larger trees in the r 
Proparturiens. or earl; 
that'is, trees of the 
when propagated from 
Lose their charactcristi 
generation, and get pi 
nuts even at two years. 
---■ ( 
bearing—the Prcepartujiens growing cat­ 
kins between six and leven years at the 
altitude of Nevada City —renders that va­ 
riety, which is very pro uctive. quite valu­ 
able for young plantad* is in thus yielding 
a crop sooner than an; other kind, except 
grafted trees. W henev r walnut trees are 
planted orchard-like, th v should be given 
much space, and the gr und be cultivated. 
Cultivating a walnut o 
chestnut orchard 
will always tell on the 
rop, which will be 
larger and the nuts fina 
The w ain varieties >f walnuts 


ants, sometimes 
efore the catkins, 
zed by the catkins 
lighborhood. The 
^bearing walnut— 
and generation ”— 
he seed, are apt to 
i after the second 
|i!iate blossoms or 
This earliness in 
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000pounds of walnuts, alm onds and fil­ 
berts were exported from F ran ce; the port ’ 
of Marseilles aloue exporting nuts of the 
value of $800,000. In the Department of ’ 
Dordogne, over 11,000 acres are planted in 
walnuts, giving a revenue of $1.000,000; 
many trees Ihere pay as much as $20 apiece 
in nuts, which sell from $2 to $3 50 per 
hundred pounds. 
Most of the walnuts 1 
imported into the United States from 
France come from that Department. They 
are greatly inferior to those of the Isere. in * 
the southeast of France, which supplies 
the Paris, London and St. Petersburg m ar­ 
kets with the finer products of the Frati- 
quette, Mayette and other leading varieties. 
The Department of Lot has also 81.000 
acres in w alnuts; the Ixiire, 12,000 acres, 
aud so on of twenty Departments in south­ 
‘ western, central and southeastern France. 
Those walnut districts besides produce an 
immense quantity of w alnut wood, mostly 
employed by cabinet-makers, gunsmiths, 
carriage-makers, etc. The Department of 
Savoie alone exports annually $80,000 worth 
of w alnut wood. 
Thus we see how important an industry 
the growing of the walnut and the niarket- 
iug of its nuts and commerce of its wood is 
- in that country. And now the question 
I for us is. why shouldn't we try to create 
■ for ourselves and our State such a splendid 
; revenue, when everything—soil, climate 
j and a near m arket is so favorable to the 
j culture of that noble tree ? 


' 
THE CHESTNUT. 
The chestnut is a hardy tree, whose crop 
is very seldom injured by late frosts in the 
spring, as it blooms late in June. It is a 
regular m ountain tree, and may lie 
garded right at home in the Sienr; 
foothills of California. 
The 
¿oil best 
suited to the chestnut is a saar.k, granite 
soil, or a ferruginous-sandy-ctefish deep 
so il; in calcareous soii it does But do well. 
In Nevada county can be seen twenty- 
year-old chestnut trees bearing 'weli, and 
¡ bearing very nice nuts. 
This ¡tree is cer­ 
tainly better adapted to noOijem than 
! southern California. 
W herever the olive 
j does 
well 
the 
chestnut fees badly, 
j There the climate is too hot fork. In warm 
¡.countries, in fact, the chestnig bears nuts 
! only on the northern side a n | where the 
j nuts are .well protected by lea fes from the 
too hot dun. The whole of the Sierra Ne­ 
vada, with its granitic, ferrog^pua-clayiah 


France and Italy chestnut mush with milk 
is the morning meal. The cultivated chest­ 
nut—the kind raised for dessert, and which 
is eaten roasted or boiled—is the Marrón. 
It grows generally single, two at the most 
in the burr. The Marrons are large, sweet, 
and when roasted the inner skin comes off 
nicelyr It is a delicious nut, and is largely 
consumed in all the cities and towns of Eu­ 
rope. The Marrons are solely propagated 
by grafting. From the seed, 'it goes back, 
with few exceptions, to the mother type, or 
common Chataigne. 
In California the 
Marrón chestnut does very well. In Nevada 
county it produces even larger nuts than in 
France. Italy or Spain. 
The leading vari­ 
eties of Marrón chestnut, and which have 
been thoroughly tested by myself in our 
mountains, a re : 
Marrón de Lyon—Very large, roundish, 
sweet and well flavored. 
Do not seem to 
do quite as well here as in France. 
Marrón 
Cómbale—This 
variety 
does 
splendidly in California. 
Nuts are as large 
as the Lyon, sweet and well flavored ; very 
productive; goes into bearing earlier than 
the Lyon. 
Marrón Merle—Nut very large; first qual­ 
ity; very productive. 
Grosse Precoce, or Early Marrow—One of 
the earliest kinds. 
Should be planted in 
preference to other sorts wherever the sum­ 
mer is short, or not warm enough to ma­ 
ture the other kinds. The nut is targe and 
sweet. 
Marrón Nouzillard—Extensivelv planted 
in central France. A pretty nut, of fair 
size and first quality. 
Almost every chestnut district has its own 
local varieties, but the above kinds are all 
extra choice, of superior quality, large and 


Chestnut culture 
,,,, _ 
large scale in France, Spain, Italy, Turkey, 
etc., and constitutes a very im portant 
branch of commerce. France consumes an 
immense quantity of chestnuts, not pro­ 
ducing even enough to meet the home de­ 
mand. The Department of Sarthe raises 
$300,000 worth of the Nouzillard variety; 
in the D cr logne, 200,000 acres are devoted 
to the culture of the chestnut, which is 
planted on the north side of hills. Chest­ 
nuts to the value of $200,000 are exported 
from that departm ent In the Cojrexe 150,­ 
000 acres, mostly mountain land of a gran­ 
ite composition, is planted in chestnuts. In 
Haute-Vienne the chestnut is called the 


county the almond does splendidly, and 
yields heavy crops. 
The best soil for the almond is a dry and 
deep soil. In sandy and barren land, but 
deep, the tree will grow more slowly, but 
it will thrive better and live longer.' The 
almond is not precisely particular as to the 
quality aud composition of the soil. W hat 
is of more Importance is the exposure and 
shelter from frost and north winds; for the 
almond requires a warm exposure and 
exemption 
from 
early frosts 
in 
the 
spriug. 
Blooming before it buds out, 
the least cold sjiell during a mild winter 
would jeopardize the whom crop of nuts. 
No tree is so capricious in blooming as the 
almond. Thus w csee it blooming in the 
first week ol 
February in S nivrna; in 
March in England; tiie latter (art of 
April in Germany ; and ir. the lieginning 
of June in Sweden. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Africa, it biooms in August. In 
California it blooms on! at anv time from 
the 1st ot January to the middle of March. 
W hen the almond is in full bloom and it 
blows a cold, dry wind from the north, it 
injures the crop considerably by preventing 
the blossoms from filling. 
There are three sorts of almond, viz: 
Hard-shell, soft-shell and paper-sbell. 
The hard-shell is the hardiest of the 
three, and bears handsome crops up in the 
mountains. The soft-shell, or Languedoc, 
is also quite hardy, bears good crops in 
California, and resist the attacks oi the 
gum well. 
The shell is soft enough tobe 
cracked with the teeth or the fingers and 
thum b. The paper-shell, or Princess, is the 
nicest and sweetest of the three kinds, but 
it is a very delicate variety, the blossoms 
being more apt to be blighted. Then it is 
injured badly by the gutu, particularly in 


The almond is propagated by grafting, its 
own stock 
being used 
to that effect. 
W herever the almond fbot would not do 
well, it might very well be grafted on plum 
or apricot stock. Shield budding in the 
fall is the popular- mode for propagating 
the almond. It may Me grafted by cleft 
grafting in early summer, when all danger 
of gum is passed. 
If the alm ond tree i» planted avenue­ 
like, the trees m ay bejfeet out thirty feet 
apart; if orchard-like, nom forty to forty- 
five feat. The almond requires a little 
pruning every other J#ir, dead wood aud 


suckers being taken off, and too long 
branches cut back. 
The almond stock is the best lot the 
peach in our mountains, and wherever 
peach trees are attacked by the gum. The 
budding should be done oil the almond 
stock where it is desirable to have the tree 
to branch out. On account of its roots do­ 
ing so well in dry and hilly land, the al­ 
mond stock is also extensively used for the 
apricot. But as the union of the apricot 
on the alm ond is not always perfect, and 
liable to break oil", the budding should be 
done as low as possible, and oil the windy 
side ; and in transplanting the tree the bud 
should be buried from four to live inches 
into the ground. A better method, though 
a slower and more costly one, is to bud a 
vigorous plum stock, like the Myrobolan, 
St. Jtilien or Black Dumas, on the almond 
root, and the apricot on the plum stock at 
ihe bight the tree should branch. Larger 
apricots are said to be obtained through this 
double grafting. So it is given as a hint to 
our ajirieot-growers. 
In the ferruginous-clayish loam of our 
mountains the almond does splendidly and 
grows very rapidly, but its crop of nuts is 
injured by the frost two years out of three. 
In the south of France the alm ond is cul­ 
tivated on a large scale. 
In the Alps are 
seen almond plantations covering hun­ 
dreds of acres of land in lines one mile 
long. The paper-shell sells there at twenty 
cents per pound, the hard-shell at four 
cents. 
Many of these alm ond plantations 
yield as much as from $4.000 to $0.000 each. 
Franco exports to the north of Europe and 
the United States $4,000,000 
worth of 
almonds. 
The almonds grown in Califor­ 
nia are in every particular as fine and 
sweet as those raised in France, Italy and 
Spain, and we should boldly take hold of 
the Eastern market and supply the whole 
of the United Slates with our handsome 
and fresh product. 


T H E F IL B E R T . 
The filbert is not very particular about 
the nature of the soil, though it will do 
better in light, moist and rather deen soil. 
In heavy, clayish soil its crop of nuts will 
be less; and in a tqo-cold climate the nuts 
m ight not fill. 
That tree does unusually 
weli in the mountains of California, where 
it yields large crops, especially the avelines. 
This tree requires much air and light, and 
must not be planted under the shade of 
larger trees. 
It should be planted rather 
by itself, in cordons or rows. In the south 
of France, where it is extensively culti­ 
vate!, also in the north of Spain, the filbert 
is planted around fields and vineyards, or 
orchards; and very often it is planted in 
.prune orchards, every other row being 
filberts. 
Planted in these various ways, 
the filbert bears heavy crops. 
It prefers a 
northern or western exposure, where the 
sun shines but feebly. 
Above all, it dreads 
a heavy and dry soil, and lias to be irri­ 
gated to bear well. 
In California, at least 
in our mountains, filbert orchards should 
be irrigated early in the season, some years 
as early as the first week in May, or when 
the nuts are filling. 
if planted in rows, the trees should beset 
twelve feet apart in the rows, and the rows 
fifteen feet apart. In planting filberts it 
would be well to dig large enough holes— 
about three feet square and two feet deep. 
The filbert is propagated from layering, 
suckering, grafting, and also from tiie seed. 
This last mode is not so sure to reproduce 
the species true. Common hazel stock 
might be used for grafting the filbert, or 
rather budding it, which is done in August. 
A graft ed standard filbert is said to live 
longer than a filbert grown in bushes, with 
six to ten large stalks. Filberts are very 
apt to grow stickers from the roots, and 
these suckers have to be taken ofl every 
year. 
The cultivated filberts may be divided 
into two groups—the oval uud'round. The 
best, sweetest and most productive kinds 
in California are the avelines. or Spanish 
filberts. The nut is oval, medium to large, 
and very full, the kernel being invested 
with a crimson, red or white skin, hence 
the name of “ red” or “ w hite” aveline. 
The shell is thin and easily cracked. 
The Piedmont is round, with a thick, 
hard sh ell; the kernel is full, sweet and 
n u tty ; very productive,. etc. The bulbs 
grow more upright than the avelines, which 
spread out a great deal. 
The cluster filbert is a very prolific kind, 
growing in clusters of three to ten nuts. 
The Sicily aveline is another leading 
kind. 
All these kinds of filberts do very well 
iii the mountains of California, and are 
well adapted to our soil and climate. It is 
surprising that the owners of large fruit 
orchards have not combined filbert-plant­ 
ing with that of prunes, cherries, etc. A 
good way would be to plant a row of filberts 
every third or fourth row, and hedges of 
them all round orchards and vineyards. 
Irrigated filberts will live longer than fil­ 
berts not irrigated. 
The city of Paris consumes 1,200,000 
pounds of filberts annually, and England, 
despite her vast groves of Kent cobnut, 
Atlas nut, prolific cob, etc., imports an­ 
nually $2,500,000 worth of filberts. The 
filbert is not only much used as a dessert 
nut, but is in great demand by confection­ 
ers. The avelines are employed, like al­ 
monds, in the manufacture of dragees, or 
sugared aimonds. 
A very sweet oil is 
manufactured from the filbert, whose ker­ 
nel holds GO per cent, of oil. 
It makes the 
very best oil for the hair, and, not being 
siccative, it is much employed as greasing 
oil. 


CONCLUSION. 
I believe that I have pretty well shown, 
through this short sketch on nut-bearing 
trees, that in the culture of those various 
nuts there is a grand luture for California 
—a promise for handsome returns. We 
find in t his fruitful State of ours the very 
land best adapted to their culture, the very 
climate so favorable to their growth. Tha't 
is, the whole State for the w alnut; the val­ 
leys and foothills for the almond, and the 
endless Sierra and Coast ranges for the 
chestnut and filbert. Of course, a nut 
orchard will not pay any returns before a 
certain 
number of years, but as the 
trees have to be planted far apart — at 
least walnuts and chestnuts — the land 
can very well be utilized in the meantime 
by raising other crops either of fruit (such 
as prunes, apricots or cereals) or hay, ac­ 
cording to the nature of the soil, exposure 
and altitude. 1 am well satisfied that the 
production of nuts can very well be car­ 
ried on with that of other fruits. Take the 
walnut, chestnut and almond, for instance; 
why not, in large vineyards and orchards, 
plantan avenue of nut trees, since they do 
so splendidly planted in avenues? The 
space between the young trees could very 
well be planted to prunes or grapes till the 
nut trees would be of a size to require the 
whole space for themselves. All around 
large orchards and vineyards such trees 
could also be planted with profit, and the 
neighbor's land made to help feed the 
long, running roots of the walnut. 
In so 
doing the orchardist or vineyardist will 
find himself raising a crop for which there 
will always be a ready m arket. Then, is 
it not rather hazardous to rely altogether 
on green fruit, with a "g lu tte d ” m arket 
staring us in the face? By raising part in 
green fruit and part in nut's, will not the or­ 
chardist be able to make his land pay, and 
with less labor and trouble? 
All these are practical suggestions, based 
ou a perfect knowledge of what can be ex­ 
pected from the planting of nut-bearing 
trees, and which I candidly subm it to the 
consideration of our intelligent and enter­ 
prising fruit-growers and vinvardists. 


A LAND OF PROMISE AND FUTURE 
PROSPERITY. 


Its 
G e o lo g ical F o rm a t ion. C lim ate. 
A rea. A d a p ta b ility to C u lti­ 
v atio n . K tc. 


[Prepared for the New Year’s Edition of (he 
K e c o r d -U sion. j 
That promising section kr.own as the 
Sierra Nevada foothills, lies along the 
western slope of that chain of mountains 
and extends from Betiding, Shasta county, 
southward for 
several hundred 
miles. 
This region lias of late years come prom i­ 
nently to the front as one possessing all the 
natural requirem ents for 
small 
farm­ 
ers and horticulturists, and the cheap­ 
ness of the soil renders it a desirable 
locality for immigrants. 
Mr. A. Bowman, 
formerly of the State Geological Survey, 
thus describes its geological formation, 
which will prove of interest to those un­ 
acquainted therewith. 
He says: 
"G ener­ 
ally speaking, there are gradually rising 
low outliers of upper tertiary gravels, 
; sands and clays all along the western base 
ot the Sierra. They are otter capped by 
volcanic matter and cut through by ero­ 
sions—the dry, wiudiug arroyos through 
the iiattish hills that are familiar to everv 
one who lias followed along the edge of 
the Sacramento and Sail Joaquin jiiains. 
These erosions in some places cut down 
into the middle tertiary, and even into the 
cretaceous beds; but there is little surface 
area of the iatter. On the plains all is cov­ 
ered up by the recent deposits. 
Patches 
occur of middle tertiary and upper tertiary, 
where 
denudation 
lias 
removed great 
masses of tertiary country, with these ex­ 
ceptions : for example, at Millertop, on 
both sides of the San Joaquin, a patch of 
middle tertiary hiiis about ihree by ten 
miles is seen, and at lone vallev several 
miles square of steep bills of this period 
are laid down in slightly pitching bet’s. 
The tertiary formations 'reach away up 
j into the Sierra, in the shape of ancient 
1 river deposits. They change at from 3C0 
to 1,500 feet altitude into tluviatile deposits; 
although a large portion of the plains, ter­ 
tiary to below the present sea level, is also 
liuviatile, interbedded with lacustrine or 
marine, sometimes apparently in alternate 
order. The surface areas may be stid to 
change, going eastward, from recent to 
upper tertiary (pliocene) as the soil belongs 
above or below the volcanic outflow: aud. 
then to the slate and granite format:* as of 
the Sierra, extending to the sum m it! The 
cretaceous formation shows scarce!' any 
surface area along the base of th<«iierra 
except in Shasta county, aithcugif from 
Folsom north the ravines and ca n v lis ex­ 
pose its edges—especially north of Ofiville. 
At Redding’s ranch, aud from theré north 
to Pit river, the fiat country is all creta­ 
ceous, the tertiary being mostly rtiaoved 
by denudation. 
The same is ¡¡rue of 
patches between there and Oroville The 
patch between Fort Redding and lnt river 
is about twenty miles square. 
The foot­ 
hill cretaceous of Butte and Shas» coun­ 
ties is overlaid by the Shasta c o J meas­ 
ures', 
which 
are, 
I 
think, gniddle 
or 
upper tertiary; and 
these] again 
by 
the 
upper 
tertiary 
ft if nation 
of the ancient river gravel pci¡4 1, and 
by 
the 
volcanic 
outflows I from 
the Lassen volcanic chain. 
No crfiuceous 
rocks have been identified intermediate 
between Folsom and Tejon rass.T Litho- 
logically the cretaceous beds at* much 
more silicifiod and compacted than the 
tertiary. 
They are the shales akiil con­ 
glomerates found in these regiont, while 
the tertiary are often loose and frafde, and 
scarcely worthy of classificatioi| in the 
harder category. 
Both are very lienlarly 
bedded and only moderately tiled here*; 
while oil the oppus.tc aide of the {alleys of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquiif they are 
both lilted and altered—remarkably so in 
comparison with those on the l i s t side, . 
and in proportion to their age, generally 
speaking. The older rock fornflitions of 
the Sierra foothills are, in the m a n , gran­ 
ites south of Fresno river, and slates north. 


F 0 0 T H T I.I.& O F 
T H F . S ÍF R R A ! 14 inches to each 100 feet. 
The increase of 
HlllilO Ul 
l u l l D lH ftfuli | precipitation on the hills at the northern 
_______ 
end of itie valley gives greater density to 
the fore-.ts, and permits them to grow at 
lower elevations than in the southern end 
of thy valley. At the same tim e the differ­ 
ence in temperature is so small that the 
character of the vegetation of the hills at 
each end of the valley is not dissim ilar. 
The trees that arc found in the vicinity of 
Redding, at the northern end of the valley, 
below an elevation ot 000 feet, are not 
found at the southern end until we pass 
Caliente at an elevation ot 1,300 feet. 
It 
would seem that the tempera!ure of the 
valley prevails up the Sierra to an elevation 
that equals the average bight of ihe Coast 
Range ol mountains. If a line were draw n 
parallel to the surface of the ocean from 
the top of the Coast Range east until it 
met the flanks of the Sierra, it would 
a level 
on 
the 
Sieira 
below 
which 
the 
temperature 
would 
not 
materially differ from that in ihe Sacra­ 
mento valley. 
This fact is probably to be 
ascribed to the prevnilir g southwest return 
trade wind, which blows over theS tate 
from the ocean lor more than three h u n ­ 
dred days in the year. 
Passing the sum ­ 
mits ol the Coa t Range, but small por­ 
tions descend into the valley; the re­ 
m ainder reach the sides ot the Sierra at 
about the level ol the summits toev have 
passed. 
‘ 


ARBOREAL v e g e t a t io n . 
At the northern end of rhe valley, at an 
elevation ol :>0t) leet above the sea, of the 
California oaks are found 
ucrcus Idbota, 
onoinerutic, Chrgrotooir, !I ixiczc'ui i ; of pines, 
only the nut or Digger pine (Pimm Sabiin- 
tana); the buckeye t.K-culur Calif arnica), 
and cbemisal lA^lcna^toma fnsicnlata'i. This 
is the characteristic arboreal vegetation 
throughout all these 300 miles. 
Its pres­ 
ence everywhere shows increased rainfall 
over the valley, and similiarlty of tem per­ 
ature to that id the valley. 
<Htr piasture 
oak ((¿uernui luíala) is found at lower ele­ 
vations, in the valley, but always on moist 
land or near river courses, proving that it 
demands, in addition to temperature, the 
increased moisture. 
In the southern end 
of the valley this vegetation prevails at 
higher elevations, because it there finds the 
proper temperature and moisture. Where- 
ever on the foothills any of the trees named 
constitute the predominant arboreal vege­ 
tation, it is evidence that the temperature 
is 
the 
same 
as 
that 
of the 
val 
lev. and that plants that can be success­ 
fully grown in the valley can he grown 
to as high un elevation ou the hills 
as these trees abound. 
If one tree were to 
be taken as tiie evidence of this uniformity 
of tem perature it would be Fa', in's (the* 
nut, or Digger) pine. It is never seen in thcij 
valley or oh the hills below an elevation o f ' 
about -400 toot. 
It is not found a; a higher 
elevation than that in which tiie tempiera- 
ture is the same as that of the valley.- It ' 
is never found in groves, but singly among 
other trees, v d it prevails throughout these 
350 miles ot focthii’s. W hile the vegeta­ 
tion is more dense on the hills at the north­ 
ern end of the valley, due to increased pre­ 
cipitation, there are also local differences— 
where there is similarity of soil—due to 
exposure. Throughout all the lower hills 
the greatest num ber of trees is found on 
gently sloping eastern, northeastern and 
northern hillsides, which necessarily are 
more moist and cool. The southern aspects 
contain less trees because exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun and to the full force 
of the prevailing winds. 


T IIE SLA TE REGION 
Contains patches of granite often sev­ 
eral miles square, 
aud 
there is be­ 
tween 
Folsom 
and 
the 
Central 
Pacific Railroad a larger patch, eight 
or ten miles square at the least, ex­ 
tending from the valley to near Auburn. 
The granite region at the south has also 
patches of slate. 


A R EA OF FO O T H IL L R EGION . 
On the line ot the Central Pacific Jlail- 
road the foothills commence at Roseville, 
which has an elevation of 163 feet. 
From 
this point to Colfax—elevation, 2,421 feet— 
in a direct line is a distance of 32 miles. 
To allow for all possible errors it would be 
safe to estimate that the width of the foot 
hills, where the valley temperature pre­ 
vails, is 20 miles. 
This region, therefore, 
embraces a tract of country trom Redding . 
to Calaveras county, 20 miles wide. The 
principal town* in 
this part of 
the 
States are Orovillc, Nevada, Grass Valley, 
Colfax, Auburn, Newcastle, Georgetown, 
Plaeerville, Colonia and Jackson. In the 
vicinity of these towns, and ais i near the 
line of the Central Pacific Railroad, the 
land is occupied by settlers. 
It would be 
using a large figure to state that a half 
million acres of these foothills have been 
pre-empted. Throughout the whole region 
ever-living springs are num erous; and in 
those parts where there has been placer 
mining there are many canals from which 
water, by purchase, can be obtained for 
irrigation. 
The 
immense precipitation 
that takes place during the rainy season ' 
j along the western face of the Sierra, passes 
through this region in streams that arc 
tributaries to the Sacramento. 


, 
ADAPTATION TO C U LTIV A TIO N . 
Every agricultural product that can be 
........ 
„ 
town in the valleys, including the semi­ 
Opposite Visalia, at the tropical fruits, can be grown with equal fa 
' 
' 
- 
- 
j cility in these foothills. 
Ordinarily the 
i land has to be cleared of the trees found 
upon it, and cultivation must be continu­ 
ous, for on the whole western face of tie 
Sierra the native trees, when cut or burned 
down, are rapidly replaced by a new 
growth ol' 
the 
same 
kinds. 
These 
lands are found 
to have ail of the 
requisites for 
the 
successful 
growth 
of orchards. 
Fruit trees 
thrive 
better 


edge of the valley, are two isolated patches 
ten by twelve and teu by fifteen miles. 1 f 
remains only to trace the boundary be­ 
tween the slate north of Fresno river and 
the tertiary of the valley. Along the line, 
beginning at the south, are the Buchanan 
copper mine, Indian Gulch, and Snellings, 
near the western Mariposa countv line: La 
Grange, K night’s Ferrv, near "the Tuo­ 
lumne line; Telegraph City, Campo Seco, 
M ichigan” ~ 
1 ” 
* ' 
* 
the 
ichigan Bar, and Mormon Island, near ! u P°n them than on the lands of the vallty. 
e edge of Calaveras, Amador and El None of the many theories advanced as to 
Dorado—in short, a line separating these : ti,e cause "f the treeless condition of manv 
mountain counties from the valley coun- i Plains a,:d prairies having ample rainfall 
ties, 
or very nearly. 
F urther' north j seem to be entirely satisfactory, but experi- 
the 
framers* of 
the 
counties 
did ! I’110*5 has demonstrated that orchards grow 
not 
study 
the 
soil. 
In 
Placer 
county. 
Rocklin 
on 
the 
west 
and 
Auburn on the east mark the granite lim­ 
its : and lrom there north in Yuba to Oro- 
vilie, in Butte county, the first steep foot- 


best and thrive with less artificial aid on 
lands that in a natural condition are cov­ 
ered with treee. The increasing exports of 
sm all fruits, such as small strawberries 
blackberries, and raspberries, from llie vi- 
hills of the Sierra are of the slate forma- 1 cjnity of Newcastle and Auburn, and their 
tion. The flat-bedded, unaltered forma- sDe and quality, prove that this region is 
Rons of the foot-hills, described as upper better adapted to their culture than ariv 
t- rtlary, rise to very different altitudes in P,;ice yet found on the level lands of the' 
different (.laces. The Oroville Cnerokee '"alley. The peaches of Colonia have a 
mesa is. if I remember aright, considerably State reputation fqf flavor and size. Tiie 
over 1,00U feet above Ih cscaatth eCherokee apples, of Nevada and Georgetown are 
end. Similar isolated middle and upper 
e4ua-l >n size, taste, and keeping qualities 
tertiary (mioceno and pliocene) hills are to ltlf 
imported from Oregon. The 
Oroville oranges have been pronounced 
equal to tiie best lais Angeles. 
The tin e 


plio 
found left in remnants all along the base of 
the Sierra south of Oroville. while to the 
north they are bolstered up against the 
Sierra with a cretaceous base, and pre 
served by a volcanic capping covering 
nearly the whole country. The slates and 
granites extend to the sum m it of the 
Sierra, the line running between the gran­ 
ites of the south and the slates ot the north 
running slantingly from the point men­ 
tioned on Fresno river, through the heart 
of Mariposa county toward Lake Tahoe, in 
a tolerably direct line.” 


C L IM A T E OF T IIE SACRAM ENTO V A L L E Y . 
A gentleman thoroughly conversant with 
the entire foot-hill section of the Sierra, its 
climate, soil, temperature and agricultural 
resources, writes as follows: The mean 
i -------------- , 
’ 
, 
m 
e 
m e a n 
o t t l i e V a l l t ’ V S I I C V P K q > 
i 
average teuiperature of Redding is ter in the grape, which 
¡ *»4 
1 > . 1 he lowest point to which the : converted into alcohol. 


; grows with luxuriance and bears abund­ 
antly wherever 
it has 
been 
planted 
throughout all this region. The wines of 
: Coloiua have mor- than a local reputation. 
Persons competent to judge assert that 


j wine from grapes grown on the foothills is 
i free from the earthy taste that character 
1 izes much of the wine of the flat land of 


j the valleys. They also express the belief 
that if ever wine is to be made in California 
as light as that fr.un the Rhine, and as free 
; from alcohol, the grapes wili We grown in 
’ the higher elevations of the foothills, where 
j snow tails and remains on the ground a 
few weeks each season. 
It is said that 
; the long 
summers 
and 
gruri 
heat 
of the valleys develop Ihe saccharine ruat- 
i by fermentation is 


C a n n e d a n d P a c k e d G o o d s . 
The California Grocer and C’anner makes 
the following summary of packing opera­ 
tions (in cases) on the the Pacific coast for 
the season of 1885 : 


SALMON PAC K or THF. PACIFIC COAST. 
Season 18SJ. Season 


Columbia............... 
.....656,17*) 
Eel.......................... 
..... 7,500 
Smith...................... 
..... 6,000 
Coquiile................. 
..... 9.560 
ITmqUA.............. 
....13*;J28 
Rogue..................... 
Chebaiis................. 
...... 4)350 
Puget Sound......... 
.... 15,870 
Fraser..................... 
.....123,420 
Skeena.................... 
.... 17,200 
Naas....................... 
4,500 
Alert B ar............... 
7 dim 
Alaska..*................. 
ii'nm 


Total....................... 
..«.996,059 


45, 
521a 
l 
3, 
8, 
8,3,5, 
87 , 
12, 


1835. 
,000 
,530 
,750 
,000 
,»J0 
,000 
,300 
,100 
,000 
,330 
,S0U 


thermom eter has fallen since a record has 
been kept was 27° in December. 1876. Its 
annual average rainfall is 48.05 inches. 
Sumner, at the southern end of 
the 
valley, 
has 
an 
annua! 
average 
temperature 
ol 
68° 
29'. 
aud 
an 
average rainfall of four inches. 
The 
lowest 
point 
to 
which 
the 
ther­ 
mometer has fallen at this place was also 
27°, on the same day in December, 1876. 
There is a remarkable uniformity in the 
climate throughout the Sacramento valley. 


LANDS O PEN TO SET TLEM EN T. 
Land can only he obtained from the 
Government in tracts of eighty and one 
j hundred and sixty acres. 
A monopoly of 
. the land in large estates is consequently 
impossible. The character of the country 
being of rolling aud rounded hills prevents 
the possibility of very large farms. Ex- 
perirncnts have shown that the soil is more 
, productive than the dry plains of the val­ 
ley. but of course it does not yield crops as 
largely as tbe deltas and bottom ' 
' 
* 
In it a difference of 5° of latitude between ¡ *ar7e.|y as ibc deltas and bottom lands of 
35° 30» «ml to° 30' ..n),. i 
. 
. 
,i.. annual 
rivers. 
35° 30' and 40° 30' only lowers the 
_ 
lire 4° 15'. Th< 
ence of the annual average tem perature be­ 


lt is certainly better and more 
average temperature 4° 15'. The differ- I‘r°ductive than lands similarly situated in 
- - 
- 
temperature be- ! 
Switzerland, and Italy, which now 
tween corresponding degrees of latitude in i s n sta in .a population of millions. 
\\ ood is 
the A tlantic States! a t'a n equal distance ! 
^ ua(,-.and in, lhis, re«ion. 
from the ocean, is more than s° 
i. i... i n!,rth 
Oroville there is an abundance of 
_ 8°. 
It has 
been found that the foothills of the Sierra, 
up to a hight of about 2,500 feet, have ap­ 
parently the same temperature as places in 
the valley having the same latitude. It has 
also been found that with increased eleva­ 
tion there is an increase of rainfall over 


; water in the streams and springs not yet 
appropriated. These lands have remained 
’ open 
for 
settlement 
because, up 
to 
the 
present 
time, 
sufficient 
Govem- 
¡ m ent land could be found in tbe valleys. 


67,75 
,000 
'50 


There are a mrfHon acres of these lands 
reservation, 
by homestead 
and pre-emption as cheaply as w ere the 
As 1 have shown, 
60° 48'. and an average fall of rain of 18 25 
r® %Te more. ,Lan ,il milHon acres of 
inches, while Colfax, with an elevation of 
, 
r n ^ r 
.V1 'ii 
f 
- 
- 
• 
open to settlem ent—-fallow from the flood 


those places in the valley having the same i 011 ." ' ‘jf.1' lllcr,-‘ 
no mineral 
latitude, as. for illustration, Sacramento, 1 a 
1CJ can 
f o:',innf'd 
w ith an elevation above the sea of thirty 
=„ 
feet, has an annual mean tem perature of | 
valley. 
Ano is' „„,i 
„ $-«11 
«o .»r tu ere 


77Ü.O30 
BARRELED SALMON. 
, 
.. 
* 
Season 1885. 
(olum bia............................................................. 
Smith, Eel and Umpqua............................ 
.yyj 
Rogue........................................................ 
75 
Osquille................................ 
250 
bm ser...................................................................1,000 
Alaska 
— ................................................3,2») 


Total 
.................. 
...4,575 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT PACK. 
Season TW;. 
8e ra * n w r 
Table fruits.........................¿.330,900 
387.200 
Hie fruits 
................ 
60,000 
70,000 
Asparagus 
................. 3.000 
i,£0) 
Tomatoes............................ .139,000 
72.000 
Jams and jellies................ ,. 35.0U0 
35,O'*) 


Don’t T r ifle with 
a bad cough or cold in ­ 
sure, prompt and thor it 
Expectorant can be rea 


The Pioche (Nev.) 
several years there 
rabbit or coyote to be ; 
but now the country a 
them. They are now 
in the pine bur. 


S o r e T h r o a t , o r 
hen a remedy as 
gh as Dr. Jayne's 
ily obtained. 


Record says: For 
' its scarcely a jack- 
■n in this*country, 
>ears overrun with 
t icker than the nuts 


2,421 feet, basan annual mean temperature 
of 60° 05‘, and an average annual rainfall 
of 42.72 inches. This 


u n i f o r m i t y o f t e m p e r a t u r e 
And jncreasc of rainfall appears to be the 
law throughout the whole extent of the 
foothills of the Sierra, with this variation 
as relates to temperature, namely, as lati­ 
tude 
is 
decreastd 
the 
temperature 
of the valley 
is continued to a pro- 
fiortionately greater elevation. 
To 
il­ 
ústrate approximately, if the tempera­ 
ture of Redding at the northern end of the 
valley is continued up the foothills to a 
llifcii'itjd liVJIil foal i I Iioii liia lom pe 


—watting for occupants; capable of sup­ 
porting a population of a hundred thou­ 
, sand people, if they will but cultivate them. 
| Situated in a semi-tropical climate, and in 
j all tlic higher regions free from miasma, 
one need not be a prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet, to foretell that before many years 
the agriculture of California will become 
varied, and cultivation will not be confined 
to one cereal. Then the foothill region of 
the Sierra will lie occupied by a prosperous 
and happy rural population. 


Sacramento valley in the center of the val­ 
ley would be continued up to 2,500 feet, and 
that of Sumner in the extreme southern 
end of the valley up to 3,000 feet. The in­ 
crease of rainfall on the foothills in the 
latitu d ! of Sacramento, due to elevation, is 
about one inch to each 100 feet. South 
from Sacramento the proportion decreases 
until at Sumner the increase due to eleva­ 
tion is but half an inch to eacli 100 feet. 
This is shown by the record kept at Fort- 
Tejon in the Tehachipa mountains, near 
Sumner, at an elevation of 3,240 feet, where 
the annual rainfall is 19.53 inches. There 
is no record kept at any jpoint in the hills 
above Redding, but probably in this lati- 


^ 
i P t r e a P u i i M i . —An interesting exjieri- 
' ment" has 6c<4i made in Germany with 
compressed p ^ e r —capable of high polish 
—as a m aterial!for piano-caaes. The tone 
of i he instrum ait is reiwrted to be not Joud 
e f r 
a 
I 
but 
very swee 
and, unlike the short 
broken note fk~ the ordinary piano, the 
sound is soft, full, and slightiy continuous, 
resembling sort.ewl.at that of the organ. 
This modification of tone is ascribed to the 
evenness of texture oi the compressed 
pu,‘er' 
L 
__________ 
John I. Ginni editor of the Nogales (A. 
T.) Frontier, iq in possession of an iron 
cross of unknown antiquity, which was re­ 
cently found iju the 350-toot level of the 
Ventana mine, sitnated in Sonora, a few 
tude the increase due to elevation is about miles south of ¡ (agdalena. 
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THE STORY OF NELLY RAMSEY. 


Legend of a Christmas Eve Incident in the Early 
History of Western New York. 
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[W ritten for the New Year’s R ecop.d-Ukion.) 
The traveler who has hurried on business, 
or loitered for health or pleasure, through 
the pleasant towns and varied scenery of 
the central portion of the Emj,ire State, 
has never failed to notice and admire the 
chain of small lakes, lying like a necklace 
of pearls of irregular and varied shape and 
size, on the green bosom of that tract of 
beauteous hill country, once the home and 
center of power of the famous Six Nations. 
Here the Alleghanies lose their sternness; 
their rough outlines softening and breaking 
into such beauty of hill and vale as make 
a fit setting for our necklace of pearly lakes. 
A n aboriginal tlavor of romance elings to 
their surroundings, perpetuating in names 
wild and musical the glories of a faded 
race—names that stir the heart, and set its 
pulses beating with the memories of olden 
revolutionary times: Oneida, Owasco,Sen­ 
eca, Cayuga, Onondaga! 
Their utterance will be sweet as the 
dream of his youth to the exiled son of 
W estern New York, whether he sees the 
sun's decline from the woods of Maine, 
the corn-fields of Illinois, or the grain- 
lields of California. The genius of Cooper 
has immortalized Seneca Lake and its sur­ 
roundings, and the witchery is reflected 
over all the region. Yet has each lakelet 
legends of its own, which should not be 
suffered to pass into oblivion. 
The one 
which is now to be related was told by lips 
bcloted (over which the mold ot half a 
century has fallen), as the writer, a wide­ 
eyed, impressionable child, sat by the fire­ 
side and listened, while the wintry storms 
vailc-d without—a fit accompaniment to 
the sad, o’er-true story. 
In this present year of grace the traveler 
on the New Y'orli Central Railroad, going 
east, is borne around the eastern end of 
Onondaga Lake. The vats of the great 
salt works, with their huge, m ushroom­ 
shaped covers, line the shore. lie sees the 
outer rim of the beautiful and prosperous 
city of 
Syracuse. 
Tire green, gently- 
rounded hiils stand about her like those of 
Jerusalem of old. 
-fin- lovely panorama of city, adjacent vil­ 
lages, sparkling lake and hills Hashes past 
like a midsummer dream, and possibly is 
soon forgotten in the after glories of the 
scenery of the Hudson. 
Far different was 
it, in all but natural features, in the first 
year of the present century. Syracuse was 
not, and the salt works were but a deer- 
lick. known only to timid sylvan creatures, 
and to red men near as wild as they. Yet 
the lake was not even then alone. A pio- 
k 
neer element of civilization had already 
L 
reached out from Albany on the east. An 
advance guard—strong, hardy, resolute, 
undaunted—had pushed through the wil- 
|Y 
demess, bringing with them little but their 
^ ^ ^ _ s tr o u g i ight arms and names—now many 
gggl^V of them famous in the commerce, arts and 
| i | f « polities of the city, born in later times, the 
monument of their enterprise. Thesiuoke 
of their chimneys p creed the keen air of 
gj||^B this winter of 1 sij j. not only on the site of 
the city, hut close to the lake, where tiny 
bays and sheltering knolls formed inviting 
|W 
harbors for lowiy nest-building, sheltered 
W 
in a measure from the fierce blasts which 
J 
sometimes swept its frozen surface. 
The thick woods of the west end har­ 
bored camps of woodchoppcrs. 
The in­ 
stinct of community brought these settlers 
into little groups (tailed “huddles,” and 
each one bore the name of either the oldest 
or most prominent settler in the group. 
These names were mostly Scottish, as were 
the characteristics of most of (he neigh­ 
borhood. Oil the south side such a huddle 
bore the name of “ Ramsey's.” 
It was a 
place of remarkable sylvan beauty, even 
where all was lovely. 
Probably this cir­ 
cumstance weighed but little in the choice 
of a home in tlio keen eyes of H um an • 
Ramsey, canny Scotsman as he w as; but 
those eyes had not been open in shrewd 
watchfulness for the main chance for full 
fifty years to let slip the glorious prospect 
of farm and dairy laud unrolled before 
him when he built his cabin on the knoll 
fronting the lake. 
His foresight had an­ 
ticipated the tide of emigration setting so 
strongly to the west, and he was ready with 
his wares when the market came. 
Beef 
and dairy produce and hay for forage were 
his in plenty; and he drove a sharp trade j 
with the new settlers or the passers-by, ! 
with faces turned to the unknown lands of j 
the Ohio or the Wabash. 
The cabin on 
the knoll had been replaced by a new 
dwelling, plain but spacious and comfort­ 
able, and from this stronghold Duncan 
Ramsey ruled all without and within with 
the strength of an iron will, aftei a self- 
righteous, Ood-fearing code of laws, in­ 
herited in part from Presbyterian ancestry, 
but strongly reinforced by the stern, dom­ 
ineering, uncompromising nature of the 
man. 
H e was respected by his weaker neighbors, 
not one of whom could point to an unjust 
action or an act of kindness received from 
him . How this system worked in the 
home of which he was ajjpolute master, no 
one inquired. And his yoke was borne so 
silently by his wife and children that but 
few wondered whether or not it were bur­ 
densome. Perhaps the meek, thin and 
faded little woman who constantly Hitted 
to and fro, intent upon household duties at 
the Ramsey home, was so accustomed to 
submission that no will of her own ever 
crossed the placid stream of her unevent­ 
ful, well-ordered life. All trouble of think­ 
ing and choosing was taken from her. And 
her husband was a good provider as well as 
manager, and life flowed smoothly on at 
“ Ramsey's." 
The angular attitude of the master was a 
bar to sociability among his equals, and 
sorely forbidding' to the young. And this 
isolation had begun to be keenly felt by his 
eldest daughter, who had begun to dream 
the sweet dreams of youth—looking afar 
off to the waving, light-green lines of wil­ 
low and alder that marked the course of 
Nine-Mile creek until it debouched into 
the lak e; or looking away over the spark­ 
ling waters, with sweet maiden wistfulness, 
to where.the roofs of other settlers glinted 
in the sunshine. 
She had girl friends 
whom she met at the meetings 
and 
sober tea drinkings, olteu enough te excite 
the keenest interest to see more of them. It 
happened sometimes, as she looked and 
listened, that a man's voice, strong and 
cheery, would, with a merry laugh or 
snatch of song, wake the echoes. It might 
be more strong than sweet, but distance 
mellowed i t ; and the little maiden’s face 
grew bright, and she laughed a happv echo 
heard by none but herself; and the day 
would seem brighter and happier after, and 
her tasks lighter, for that subtle element of 
hum an sympathy. 
do had passed the innocent, happy days, 
until the mrning ot the Christmas Eve, 
A. D. 1800. The winter had been an open 
one, and there was barely snow enough to 
“ make sleighing.' 
The lake, which had 
frozen over smoothly on a still night, was 
the best of thoroughfares, distinctly marked 
by the wear of many sleighs. The dav 
was bright and clear, lighting up the frozen 
splendors of lake and shore, and crystal- 
fringed roofs, and trees. There was an un­ 
usual am ount of passing to and Tro, less 
owing to the beauty ot the day than to the 
fact that it was the mid-season of winter 
traffic. Very little escaped the observ. 
an t eyes of Nelly Ramsey. There were 
sober old teams dragging logs to the m ili; 
there were box-sleighs, packed with straw 
an d blankets, between which were sand­ 
wiched happy women and children—whole 
families 
going 
to keep Christmas at 
“ grandpa's,” or some other beloved rela­ 
tives. The children's noisv fun floated unto 
Nelly's ears, and she laughed iu sympathy. 
There were single couples, in verv narrow 
“ cutters.” They were quieter than the 
children, yet seemed quite as happv, and 
Nelly half sighed as they passed. There 
was a sprinkling of Eastern-made cutters 
stilted up high above the snow, the fronts 
carved into the semblance of heads of 
beasts or birds, brilliant with paint and 
rich fur robes with scarlet linings. In 
these were usually seated a keen-eyed, 
patrician-dressed ihan behind a high- 
stepping. showy horse—an Eastern specu­ 
lator, most probably. There were young 
men on horseback, with faces rosy with 
cold air and exercise. Nelly saw all as she 
went about her tasks with light, swift feet. 
H er little heart was unusually fluttered 
by vague anticipations. There had been 
talk for weeks ot a grand merry-m aking at 
Robinson's, down the lake. Á good mile 
and more it was away, though it looked so 
near, now that the leaves had all fallen be­ 
tween them. 


She bad a chat about it in the meeting 
recess with her friend. Rose McGregor, and 
Rose had promised to send Uncle Ralph 
over for her. To this girl, older in years 
and still older in the experience that at­ 
tends social position, did Nellie owe all the 
brightness that had ever come into her life. 
The only daughter and heiress of Hugh 
McGregor, of the Miils, liad early learned 
her own importance 
. W ith a commanding style of beauty, and 
much genius for government, siie ruled 
her lit'.ie world (including her father anil 
bachelor uncle, Ralph,) w ithout fear of 
rivalry. One of the sweetest impulses of 
her unspoiled, generous nature, had led her 
to befriend the little girl whose wild-rose 
sweetness was so utterly shut out from the 
usual pleasures belonging to her age, by 
her father's stern and soiTr intolerance. 
Singing-schools, candy pullings and quilt­ 
ing bees had opened their delights to Nelly 
under the friendly escort of Rose and Un­ 
cle Ralph. Even Ramsev scciued loth to 
offend Ralph, and rarely said “ n o " to his 
pleading for “ thecltiid.” 
Indeed, with the 
careless observance of childhood, Nelly had 
but recently begun to understand what sh 
owed to this plain, unassuming “ uncle.” 
Ralph McGregor, after a youth of unsual 
promise, had somehow missed his way in 
the world. The blamelessness ot his daily 
life, and the sweetness of temper, which 
never failed to impress all who came in 
contact with him, had prevented his prac­ 
tical neighbors from giving him the epithet 
of “ ne’er do weel,” so frankly bestowed by 
the Scotch upon those who do not take 
good heed to the “ main chance.” Yet he 
was his brother's trusted “ right hand,” 
and the Prim e Minister of his daughter in 
all her schemes for her own or others' 
pleasure. 
By 0 o'clock Nelly had tidied up the 
house with more than her usual zeal and 
dispatch, and came to take her wearied 
looking m other's place at the wash-tub. 
This was placed in a little room apart from 
the heat of the kitchen, but vigorous rub­ 
bing soon niada the girl’s cheeks glow. She 
slackened her work to listen. Yes, some 
one was coming 
in with 
her father. 
They talked loud, for her father was 
dull 
of 
hearing. 
It 
was 
Ralph 
McGregor. 
They 
talked 
for 
a 
long 
hour of the weather, the logging, the shoul­ 
der strain of the brown mare, the pig­ 
sticking which (the moon being right) 
should c >me off'next week. Ralph wou'd 
c^mic iivi-.r a n 1 h>-lp if Hughie tou’d give 
him an ofí-riáy. 
W hile talking his neigh­ 
bor into a g(Jd humor, Ralph watched the 
rythm ic d ip I'f the slender, rounded arms 
in the foaming suds, and the varied ex­ 
pressions that chased each other over the 
pretty, dowrwast face. 
When he rose to 
go. Nelly’s lii quivered, and she could not 
look up. 
ltiu se v pressed his visitor to 
“ hitc and st^i.” 
" i may as well,” said 
artful R aip h J” for Rose bid me bring your 
lassie with nic for t lie night. Its Christmas 
eve,” he added, seeing a denial in the face 
of Ramsey, ‘lan d Rose wants to keep it. 
We were all young once, 1 suppose.” 
The thick gray eyebrows of the host 
came together in ominous fashion (both 
women hel l iheir breaths), but he paused 
as if to ennriier to whom he spoke. 
Rose is a fcude lass, but ower heady and 
wrong without guidance. I 
ibout eves, but there’s a rag 
ihekeepinof Christmas. Did 
Isign the solemn League and 
and seal it with their blood 
aildren should observe times 
All days are like to man. 


likely to gang 
ken nothing l 
of popery in j 
our ancester 
Covenant—ajj 
—that their I 
and seasons'.* 
but the H o lj Sabbath. No child of mine 
shall keep CJvistmas. But if Rose wants 
the lass to-night, see that she is líame by 
the stroke of | waive.” 
I will bijng her in good tim e,” said 
red at this unexpected con- 


In soon went out, and Neliy 
pig, from her hiding-place. 
|ie r ! m other! is it true? 
filly mean it? There will be 
never saw any in my life!” 
Ily.” said the timid mother, 
'th at. 
If vour father should 


Ralph, overj 
cession. 
The two i 
crept, tremb 
“ Oh, 
mol 
Did father r 
dancing, and '■ 
“ Nelly, Ñ 
“ do not saj 
n e a r!” 
The simple toilet was soon made. The 
tender hands that had dressed the girl in 
her babyhood lingered lovingly over it. 
The mother’s faded eyes brightened, as well 
they might, when the little maiden slo-xt 
ready for hood and shawl, in her vivid win­ 
ter plaid, softened and toned down at the 
delicate throat and arms by some of the 
real lace woven in those days. Precious 
heirlooms ! passed down by the women of 
one generation to the next, until the mem­ 
ories of a race of fair women were meshed 
in its crearuy folds ! The hazel-brown hair 
(that 
matched 
the 
eyes) 
snooded 
with 
soft 
blue 
ribbon," framed 
the 
innocent 
face, 
bright 
with 
anticipa­ 
tion. The mother turned away, after 
a long, earnest look, and opening a 
little box of quaint old workmanship she 
drew from it her one treasure—her own 
mother’s gold beads—and fastened them 
by their curious old clasp about her 
daughter's fair neck. 
“ My little daughter will be worthy of 
them. ' she said, gravely. 
Nelly’s breath came' quickly, in raptur­ 
ous surprise. “ O, m other!” she said, and 
her eyes filled with happy tears. 
O, careless votaries of wealth and fash­ 
ion ! With jewels changing with the sea­ 
son—perhaps with each new costume—you 
can buy nothing so precious as those old- 
fashioned ornam ents; for love and faith 
and heroism went with them from mother 
to daughter! 
A ponderous stamping off of snow on 
the steps announced that all was in readi­ 
ness. Neither of the three, who were in 
Close sympathy, felt quite safe from some 
sudden outbreak of tyranny until Nelly 
was tucked safely into' the red cutter be­ 
side “ Uncle ’ Ralph. As he gathered up 
the lines for a start, and Nellv's lips parted 
with relief, her father darted’ a swift look 
at her from under the grey eyebrows, a r i 
said, in his sternest tone, “ Remember,” 
Nelly understood ; but it was so long till 
midnight, and so much was to be enjoyed ! 
Ralph started the big black ruare at a 
funeral pace down the declivity towards the 
lake, until a turn in the road hid them 
from the house. Then he shook the reins, 
with a chum p that Blackbird well under­ 
stood. She started, straightened up from 
her lounging attitude, and gathered up her 
long limbs for a showing of what she re­ 
ally was—the best trotter in the country. 
Ralph had added another string of bells to 
her already full outfit, and as she settled 
into the long, swinging trot, which was bet 
best gait, she shook them with a chime of 
music that went straight to the heart of the 
little girl behind them. Blackbird tiew 
fast, and faster, and Nelly's spirits rose pro­ 
portionately. After a mile had been passed 
she was only a happy child, forgetful of her 
grim father, feeling only the delicious mo­ 
tion, hearing only the merry bells chiming 
with her happy anticipations of the grand 
ball and the meeting with R ose! 
Ralph watched her with furtive tender­ 
ness, speaking but little, but fully enjovins 
her delight. The six miles’ drive seemec 
all too short, when they turned off from 
the frozen lake and reined Blackbird up. in 
a storm of bells, at the long, low, spacious 
and comfortable farmhouse of the McGreg­ 
ors. Rose met her friend with open arms, 
and the remainder of the short winter after­ 
noon sped away in happy girlish chat and 
simple preparations for the grand evenin; 
Rose smiled at the delight of her friem 
with a sense of superiority, though in full 
sympathy, for she had seen the gave ties of 
the Capital, having spent much of the pre 
vious winter at Albany in company with 
her father. When the smoking supper was 
served, and the family summoned by the 
blast of a tin horn. Hugh McGregor came 
in with Ralph and a couple of farm lads. 
His greeting to the timid little guest W3s 
fatherly in its kindness, and she soon for­ 
got her shyness. Her rare sensitiveness 
niade her mood as changeful as the chame­ 
leon. She seemed to glow aud radiate in 
the atmosphere of kindness. 
Duncan Ramsey would 
hardly have 
recognized his demure and sensitive Nellv in 
the rosy, bright-eyed girl who jested with 
all and sent roguish glances at the sheepish 
lads on the opposite side of the table. 
Soon after the two girls were packed into 
the big box-sleigh, Hugli McGregor laugh­ 
ingly excused himself on the plea of “busi­ 
ness ;” and. it is probable, that although he 
was greatly lieloved by his “ constituency,” 
his handsome, stately'presence would hive 
been a surprise at any merry-making, 
where his plain brother was always most 
dearly welcome. The bagpipes were care­ 
fully stowed in. Genial ' Ben. Robinson, 
the host of the evening, could have no 
gathering of the elans without the music 
of the national instrum ent, and Ralph was 
proud of his skill and glad to exhibit it on 
all proper occasions. 
The ride to Robin­ 
son s thrqagh the gray winter “ gloamin ” 


j was soon ended, and the lights in the long, 
/ low house (or collection of houses), known 
as “ Robinson's,” 
were close at hand. 
Ralph drew up with true team ster's nour­ 
ish; the door opened instantly, revealing 
the warm, bright interior, then closed a» 
quickly to keep out the cold. 
Instantly 
Uncle Ben was beside (lie sleigh disentang­ 
ling the girls from their buffalo wrappings 
and helping them over the sides. 
“ You're welcome, Miss Rosy!” he ex- 
claitcel. 
“ My womankind teared that 
all the tine doings in Albany would spoil 
your taste for our country trolics.” 
“ You shall see,” said Rose. 
“ Weel, my bonnie young leddy, there’s 
a lad coming to-night that will be worth 
your smiles! B ut you have not told who 
is your friend here?” as they passed the 
sitting-room of the great hall, devoted to 
the use of the “ womankind.” 
You do not know Nelly Ramsey? " 
asked Rose, with some surprise. 
“ Eh! w hat! and how did you get her 
here?” 
R' se's answer was lost to Nelly, who 
was seized upon by Mrs. Robinson and her 
daughter—pretty brown-eyed Phoebe—and 
kissed and welcomed with an earnest sin­ 
cerity that proved how glad were those 
who"knew her to see her sharing in the 
gaveties suited to her youth. 
Rose soon 
Muttered away, but Mrs. Robinson was full 
of kindly talk, and when I'hcebe took her 
hand and drew her into the long room it 
was rapidly filling. 
There were plenty ot huge branches of 
pine and cedar ranged'along the walls, in a 
hasty attempt at decoration; and the 
warmth of the logs burning cheerily in the 
great fireplace ditfused their resinous fra­ 
grance about—a Christmas odor which 
would have sorely offended the nostrils of 
Duncan Ramsey, but which was hailed 
with pleasure by his unregenerate little 
daughter. Looking out from her nook in 
the shadow of the pines, she thought she 
had never seen anything so delightful. She 
watched the arrivals, many of whom were 
known to her. A goodly proportion were 
young and fair, and all were tresh and 
wholesome to see as they came in glowing 
from the frostv air. 
Uncle Ben’s invitation had been to all. 
Plum p matrons, and matrons thin and 
care-lined, came leading in round-eyed 
little boys and girls. There was a good 
sprinkling of lads and lassies, most of them 
looking very conscious of themselves and 
their best clothes. All looked toward 
the greeu-bowered alcove, where, raised a 
little above the crowd, sat Ralph McGregor 
with his bagpipes, and Davie Doons, the 
fiddler, holding ready against his breast the 
worn and battered old fiddle, which was the 
soul oi all the country frolics far and near. 
Davie was a worn little man, in a worn 
brown coat. Altogether, man and fiddle 
had a curious resemblance—an air of being 
one and inseparable. 
Nothing ever could induce Ralph Mc­ 
Gregor to assume the fine clothes worn by 
his brother on all festive occasions. He 
wore the “ hod dan gray” of the period 
with care and neatness that suggested 
feminine supervision. Miss Rose smiled 
on him approvingly from the opposite side 
of the room, where she was chatting gra­ 
ciously with a tall young man, who seemed 
much troubled in the possession of a pair 
of very large red hands, and unable to find 
a place for them. 
* 
All were now ready and impat’ent for 
the music, but Uncle Ben Robinson seemed 
to be waiting for some one. lie passed up 
and down the hall, with a kind word for 
eacli of his neighbor.?. His fine bald head 
and fresh, pink-tinted complexion gave 
him an odd resemblance to a good-tem­ 
pered, over-grown baby ; and this guileless 
and sweet exterior was the outward sem­ 
blance of the real man, so well and widely 
known at the period of our history. 
(Sods 
of the valley that he loved lie lightly over 
him !) 
Davie Doons tuned his fiddle, and Ralph 
looked uneasily at his bagpipes, when there 
came the echo of many footsteps over the 
frozen ground, and in marched a group 
of men. They were strangers to most of 
the company, and all were young, vigorous 
and hardy. 
Bv the time that Uncle Ben had shaken 
the hand of each, and they were relieved of 
fur cap and muffler—few of them wore any 
other wrap—the whisper passed about that 
these were the Geddes woodehoppers— 
strangers to all, but remembered by the 
hospitable heart of Uncle Ben. 
They 
stood in a group before the great fire, no­ 
ticed by all. Nelly observed them trom her 
comer with quiet interest. There were tall, 
dark men, and fair, short ones; some stout 
and stolid, some slender, alert aud bright­ 
eyed. But her eyes rested longest on the 
figure of. one who seemed to be the leader 
and spokesman of the party. She named 
him (mentally) “ the King of the Wood­ 
ehoppers.” He was of kingly proportions, 
full half a head taller than the tallest of 
his fellows, with crisp dark hair waving 
about a firm, square forehead. Eyes of deep 
blue, with long curled lashes ; a fair skin, 
much browned with sun and winds, and 
an expression of blended self-reliance and 
easy, good humor, which, when united in 
one individual, is a potent winner of 
hearts—a nameless grace and fascination 
which in character is as real, yet as intan­ 
gible, as light and perfume. Nelly had but 
little time then to observe him, for Uncle 
Ben had taken possession of him. and talk­ 
ing all the while witli eager cordiality, led 
him at once to Miss McGregor. 
“ This is Archer Glendinning, the son of 
an old friend. Miss Rosy,” he said. 
“ He 
has lately come to seek his fortune here­ 
abouts. 
You must try and make him for­ 
get tiic hills of Edinboro’, for to-night. 
I 
tear he iias had a wee taste o' home-sick- 
ness in this strange land, before he found 
me out.” 
. 
Rose smiled and frankly held out her 
hand. The stranger look it with the firm 
clasp of one who holds what he takes, and 
bowed over it with an easy grace which 
savored more of drawing-rooms than wood- 
eh pping. 
Í 
“ I can never forget Edinboro’,” lie said, 
with a voice more sweet and finely-modu­ 
lated than his strong features and manly 
form warranted. “ but in your company 1 
will learn to love this new country, in 
which I am indeed a stranger.” 
Surprised and pleased 
by 
his ready 
courtesy, Rose made a gracious reply ; and 
they were fast drifting into conversation 
when—with the usual prelude of a groan, a 
s jueak. a clash and a splutter—Ralph 
started the bagpipes w ith “ The Campbells 
Arc Cornin’." 
The first sound of the national instru­ 
m ent was like an electric shock to all pres­ 
ent. From the white-haired grandsire to 
the least toddler, all sprang to their feet, 
the roughest faces transfigured with delight. 
During this prelude a space was cleared 
and sets formed for dancing. 
Uncle Ben 
was greatly assisted in this work by a young 
man who, in his zeal, seemed to be every­ 
where at once. He was small and slight, 
with brown eyes, which seemed ever brim­ 
ming over with fun. By common consent 
he was known as “ Roguish Robin,” and 
the name fitted the possessor, as popular 
names usually do. The brown eyes had 
soon spied out little Nelly, much to her 
alarm, as she was in some awe of her old 
playfellow and torment at school. 
But 
roguish Bob was as kind as he was mis­ 
chievous, and she was soon at her ease with 
him. He pointed out to lier t he people she 
did not know, with a running lire of de­ 
scription and comment, more amusing than 
flattering to the persons described. 
At last, with a drone like humble bees in 
July clover, the bagpipes ceased. 
Davie 
Doons' fiddle twanged sharp and clear, and 
his voice in a high pitch commanded the 
lads to take the lassies to their places. 
There was little space for walltluwers. 
All 
lookers-on and small fry were hustled off 
to the sitting-room and-kitchen, where they 
hung like bees abont the doors, watching 
the dancers. Nellv had started with the 
first ordir to move, but roguish Robin saw 
and detained her. 
“ Not going. Nelly? Surelv you will 
dance with me ?” 
“ I canna, Rob.; I never even saw a dance 
till now. But,” she added, “ indeed I am 
very happy. It will be so fine to see the 
dancing. 
“ Very fine!” said Rob. dryly. 
H e hustled out some large boys who had 
taken possession of the best place for 
watching the dancing, and placed Nelly 
there. 
“ Stay here,” he said, “till I come back. 
I am Uncle Benny’s first nlan to-nignt, and 
I must take a roundalxmt to see that all is 
well. 
See the dancing and learn all you 
can. and then you must dance with me.” 
Nelly hardly heard him, so fixed were 
her eyes and heart on the new scene. Rose 
McGregor stood opposite, close to 
the 
stranger, Nelly’s “ king.” 
W hat a beauti­ 
ful pair they w ere! 
She had never seen 
Rose look so handsome and animated. 
Just then Robin came back. 
“ Now for 
a dance, Nelly,” he said. 
” Yes, you can ; 
I will show you. We are going into this 
set. 
None of them know much abont it 
themselves. There’s lang Tom Ham ilton 
and Jeannie Arms, each so ta'en wi' the 
ither that they don’t know if they are 
dancing or leaning over the stile of the 
Deacon’s meadow, till the m ither calls 
Jeannie in.” 
Nelly laughed, in spite of her heart-flut- 
terings, for the couple next them were in 
such a state of beatitude as to be uncon­ 
scious of the sty fun going on at their 
expense. It would evidently take some­ 
thing more than a wrong step iu dancing 


to recall “ Lang ” Tom and his Jeannie to 
the world outside of themselves. 
The 
apple-cheeked lads from McGregor's, each 
with a lassie with lint-white locks tightlv 
braid- d and snooded with red ribbon, made 
up the set. Not a fearful one. certainly, 
and Nelly’s light feet and quick eyes, as­ 
sisted by the patient kindness of her 
teacher, could not fail of success. Then 
the child’s soul was set to mysie. and she 
floated before it as easily as the down 
before the breeze; and when she sat down, 
flushed and trium phantly happv, ltobin 
was proud of his pupil. Plenty of dancing 
for her now. 
• As the evening wore away the m irth in­ 
creased. Davie Doons, who had bean sev­ 
eral times refreshed out of a suspieious- 
looking 
black 
bottle, 
placed 
with 
more spirit. His eyes grew brighter, his 
nose redder, as the tim e of his reels, horn­ 
pipes and jigs grew quicker. But the eve of 
Robin was n o t.to be evaded. 
He caught 
the bottle on another visit to the musician, 
with an energetic remonstrance: 
"Stop that, ye fule! 
H e’ll be fou before 
midnight!” 
It was 10 o'clock when Uncle Ren. warm 
and moist from his labors of assisting his 
womankind, his pink, bald bead and face 
shining, opened the door of the wide 
kitchen and announced that “ supper was 
ready.” 
Various appetizing whiffs had 
come from that direction. The home sup­ 
pers had been early and hastily eaten, and 
there can ha no doubt that most of the com­ 
pany were really very hungry, yet there was 
no rush made toward the supper table. 
But this is a tale of times of primeval sim ­ 
plicity. Uncle Ben led out grand dame 
McCredie, the oldest person present, and 
placed her in a seat next himself. The 
elder portion of the company followed and 
ranged themselves about him. The young 
couples followed, and there was room for 
nearly all the adults of the party. 
When all were seated. Uncle Ben said, 
simply. “ Neebors and friends, ye are wel­ 
come all. In the absence of the dominie I 
will proceed to ask the blessing of the Al­ 
mighty upon our hum ble fare.” 
Solemnly was the blessing invoked, and 
most decorously listened to : not with bent 
heads, but these sons and daughters of the 
Covenant sat bolt 
upright and stared 
straight before them. The children, clus­ 
tered in the corners, were silent. An tin- 
lucky cur had his toe stepped on. 
His 
yelp was smothered by the grasp of his 
young master, who carried him out and 
dropped him in the snow, as the-dog's 
share of the punishm ent that his owner 
would be certain to receive from his father 
for perm itting his dogto make a “ yowing” 
at such a solemn crisis. The blessing done, 
all ceremony vanished with a wave of 
Uncle Ben's carving-knife, and the com­ 
pany fell to work with a will upon the 
savory dishes before them. That old-time 
supper! W ho can describe i t ! 
No room 
wu-1 wasted on glass, silverware or (lowers. 
Before Uncle Ben stood a huge platter of 
roasted venison. Robin, at the other side, 
was dividing a heap of brown, juicy spare- 
ribs. The gloty of Scottish feasts, the 
“ haggis. ' was presided over by dame Rob­ 
inson herself, with Phoebe, glowing like a 
rose, for her assistant. 
O, the depths of that compound mystery! 
Mrs. Robinson looked anxious at first over 
this grand test of a Scottish wife’s cooking; 
but her brow cleared as she began to inves­ 
tigate the depths of the great pan. 
Evidently the anxieties of the evening 
were ended for her. Of vegetables—except­ 
ing the turnips that graced a round of 
corned beef—there were none 
There were 
piles of round bannocks, and plates of 
doughnuts, and genuine Scotch cake sprin­ 
kled thick with sugar plums. Tea—the 
luxury of our forefathers—was handed 
abifut in small cups. It was by no means 
the tea of the present tim e ; an d as it was 
high-priced and the company large, it had 
little to recommend it except its warmth. 
Strength was at times supplied from the 
black bottle, which passed around with the 
adroitness of a " little joker.” 
Robin, 
whose eyes were everywhere, managed to 
control tbesupply, so that of the men whose 
eyes glistened at the sight of it (for the 
honor of Scotland they were but few) not 
one should get more than was good for 
him . Nelly’s plate was well supplied by 
roguish Robin, but she was too happily 
absorbed to care much for eating. 
The young people were not inclined to 
linger over the table, and made their way 
back to the ball-room, where Davie Doons 
was nodding, and was aroused with some 
difficulty. 
Rose, Nellv and a few of the girls had 
drifted into Mrs. Robinson's sitting-room 
for a few moments of girlish chat. 
Suddenly Nelly’s eyes fell upon the great 
clock, and saw that the hands pointed to a 
quarter-past 11. She started. The bright 
dream was over! She m ust go at once! 
She saw her father’s stem face, and heard 
his voice as lie said, “ Remember.” 
Ah! 
she should have remembered sooner. W hat 
if she should not get home at 12 ! 
Perhaps 
this clock might be too fast! 
How she 
hoped it was ! She put on shawl and hood 
with cold, trem bling fingers. It was only 
the ghost of the bright face that suddenly 
confronted Rose, saying, “ I must go now; 
I think Uncle Ralph has forgotten." She 
did not seem to hear the questions and ex­ 
clamations going on about her, but went 
straight to Ralph, who, after attending to 
every one else, was finishing his own sup­ 
per in company with I-ang Tom Hamilton, 
who seemed to be plying a busy knife and 
fork, notwithstanding his enraptured con­ 
dition. 
• 
“ Uncle Ralph ” she said, “ areyou going 
wi’h me 
I 
" Kh 
. 
. 
start and Iwinge of remembrance. “ Be 
content, and go home with us. 
It’s no 
muckle safe crossin’ the lake. There will 
be a storm soon. There was a circle 
round the moon, so close you couldna 
t row a bannock through it.” 
“ I must go!” she said. “ My father 
will never let me go again if I disobey 
him .” 
“ I’ll tell him —I’ll make a’ right with 
him ." 
She turned awav with a gesture of de­ 
spair. The moments were wasting while 
they talked. 
“ Nelly, Nelly, if you must go, I’ll get 
the sleigh out.” 
“ I will be liaif way before the horses 
are yoked to !” she exclaimed, desperately. 
“ Please let me go !” 
Mrs. Robinson and Phcebe came up with 
kind word?, urging her to remain with 
them. 
. 
Oil. if she could once get away from 
them a ll! They were so kind, but they 
did not know her father. 
If she could only 
get out and flee like a bird to the home 
wh re she longed, yet dreaded, to be ! 
It happened that a young man had 
been standing with his back 
to this 
group, engaged in conversation, but as is 
often the case, listening also to what 
was going on about him. lie turned around 
at Nelly's appeal, and confronted her. 
He was deeply moved at the sight of the 
little face, troubled and quivering. He saw 
the brave struggle to keep hack the coming 
tears. 
“ You w ant to go home to-night?” he 
said, kindly. “ I will go with you ; it will 
be but a short run for you and me.” 
“ Ay! that will do!” said Ralph, greatly 
relieved. “ Mr. Glendinning will take you 
home safe, and come hack for a bed and 
breakfast with as.” 
Glendinning bowed his thanks for the in­ 
vitation. W hile the women hung about 
Nellv. -eeing her well wrapped, and saying 
last kind words, Ben Robinson beckoned 
his young friend aside to offer him the 
parting hospitalities of the black bottle. 
Archie Glendinning laughingly declined; 
adding, as a shade of memory passed over 
his 
handsome face. 
“ I promised my 
mother not to touch i t ; and I think she 
knows that I keen mv word.” 
“ Right,” said Robinson ; “ but (with a 
comical twist of his ruby visage) I thought 
if ve did na want it to keep out the cold, it 
might give ye the courage to meet old Dun­ 
can.” 
“ I was not born a Scotsman to fear a 
wrnng-docr,” answered Archer. 
“ And be 
is one who could be so dour and grim as to 
frighten a sweet, timid lassie like her. I 
could tell him so to his face, if his prayers 
were three yards long.” The men gave a 
hearty approval, yet all were glad that this 
stout young fellow, who knew little, and 
cared less, for “ Neebor Ramsey's cantrips,” 
was to accompany Nelly home. She was 
at the door already, with Rose's arm around 
her. 
“ You will be in time, dear., do not fear,” 
she whispered. “ I cannot forgive myself 
for forgetting (as we all did), tliat you could 
not stay with us.” 
Released from Rose's clinging arm, Nelly 
bounded forward, all her energies concen­ 
trated on one thought—hom e! Glendinning 
made no effort to restrain her. Indeed, his 
keen eyes were reading in the w 
signs something that made him anxioi 
make all possible speed. 
It was not 
owing to the snowy whiteness all a r 
There was a late moon, which would 
give more light. The stars were di 
visible, and there was an omnious 
and a muffled softness in the air. 
“ If it snows I'll not risk it, with 
I'll go back.” he was saying to bin 
while outwardly making some jestinj 
mark to Nelly as they sped along. 
They were fully midway from shoi 
shore. H e had been told that a 
course here would save nearly half a 
The “ Point," as the embochure of N 
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Mile creek was commonly called, was in 
sight. 
Twenty minutes inore and they 
would be safe. Suddenly a light breeze 
blew in their faces, and Nelly uttered a cry 
of alarm, for there were snow Hakes with 
it. 
No choice of retreat now. 
Glendin­ 
ning held out his hand, saying: 
“ Let ns run, Nelly, before the storm 
comes.” 
Instantly she placed her hand in his, and 
they started. So active were her little feet 
that, to his surprise, she kept pace with 
him easily; and he began to hope that 
they wobld reach the shelter of the Point 
in time, when, without further warning, 
the snow squall burst over them . The wind 
came roaring down the lake, and with it a 
torrent of blinding snow. Instinctively 
Glendinning gras¡>ed and held fast his com­ 
panion or she would have been whirled away 
into! the darkness. H e instantly realized 
the danger of losing their direction in this 
snow-cloud, and stood perfectly still, wait­ 
ing for it to pass. 
Experience had taught 
him that the more violent the gust the 
sooner would it spend its fury. This was 
true of the wind, which subsided in a long 
half hour. 
But the sky grew darker, and 
the snowfall increased. 
From the smooth 
ice near the center the snow was nearly all 
swept by the force of the wind, while it 
piled it in drifts over the rougher portions 
nearer the shore. The situation was very 
serious. 
All 
signs of guidance were 
shrouded in the thick, white gloom. To 
leave the lake was to get among the snow­ 
drifts, without any certainty of finding 
shelter, while walking upon the ice was 
comparatively easy, 
lie was quite certain 
that a storm so sudden and violent must be 
of short duration, and he believed it would 
be best to keep upon the path and walk on, 
for exercise was needed to keep them warm. 
His first impulse was to feel in his pocket 
for his trusty little compass, and he was 
greatly troubled to find that he had left it 
in his working suit when he changed his 
clothes for the ball. 
If lie liad been alone 
the prospect of a night’s exposure would 
have given him very little uneasiness; but 
bis poor little companion ! 
How would 
she bear it? 
His thoughts fluctuated between the 
tenderest pity for her and anger against 
the stern father, 
whose hardness had 
driven her into her present peril. At (irst 
he had been fully occupied with thoughts 
of Rose McGregor. The image of her fair, 
large presence - floated before him ; and 
even in the snow-mist his cheek burned as 
he remembered that her golden curls had 
brushed it more than once (Turing that 
merry evening, as he had held her (closer 
than was needful) in the dance, with the 
happy audacity of his 20 years. And Rose 
did not shrink from him , he well knew. 
But a new interest for his companion awoke 
now. 
He looked down on her, as she 
clut.g to his arm, with a keen observance, 
s if to see of what metal she was. Ills 
eves, now accustomed to the faint white 
light, saw her face plainly. It was very 
pale, but composed. Since' the gale passed 
she had not spoken. H er whole bearing 
was patient and firm. 
He told her very 
gently and courteously what their position 
was. Instead of the alarm he expected, 
she said; 
“ My father will know that I could not 
come.” She said it with a sigh of relief. 
That fear laid to rest, she seemed to have 
no other. 
They walked on, as Glendinning thought, 
in the direction in which they were going 
when overtaken by the storm—with eve 
and ear strained to cat el i any sign of relief 
or rescue. They walked, not fast, but keep­ 
ing their blood in motion. Glendinning 
was careful not to exhaust the strength of 
his companion, which he feared might be 
tried for several hours. 
He remembered 
that he saw roguish Robin turn back the 
hands of the big clock fully an h o u r; and 
thus he knew—though Nelly did not—that 
it was really far past midnight when they 
left Robinson’s. It was certainly past 2 
o'clock now. yet fully four hours before they 
would be likely to meet early travelers or 
woodchoppcrs, if they should be kept upon 
the ice until that time. H e roused him self 
to the necessity of keening Nelly as cheer­ 
ful as possible, as the best means of keep­ 
ing up her courage and beguiling the time. 
And so he found himself exerting his pow­ 
ers of entertainment for the amusement of 
this little girl, to whom he had hardly given 
a thought under ordinary conditions. With 
that unselfish tenderness and devotion to 
hclulcss womanhood which is the soul of 
chivalry, the heart of this man was filled. 
The same impulse that led him to forsake 
pleasanter company at the sight of her dis­ 
tress, would keen him her devoted knight 
and servant until death—if death must be 
the end. 
In reply to some tim id question he told, 
her his own history—of a father lost 
at sea, before lie could rem em ber; of the 
dear mother, to whom he was all-in-all; 
how he came across the green hills in sum­ 
mer to go to school in Edinboro’, and the 
ice-plains in winter. 
W hen he was a man 
in stature, but still a happy boy at heart, 
his mother failed slowly and left "him alone. 
How the deax-, familiar places grew to be 
hateful to him, in his grief and loneliness, 
and he had left them all for America, with 
the name and direction of Benjamin Rob­ 
inson scrawled in his mother's feeble hand 
—his only landm ark in that strange new 
world. All this, not told connectedly, but 
pieced out with scraps of boyish adven­ 
ture, and sometimes a snatch (if song. He 
had a voice not remarkable, perhaps, yet 
well-trained : and when Nelly joined it with 
her clear, girlish treble, in sonre chorus 
that she knew, the voices rang out over the 
white waste with a pathetic sweetness that 
would have charmed any listener. But God 
alone heard them. 
Glendinning had hope that they might 
be heard by dwellers on the shore of the 
lake. He occasionally gave a shrill whistle, 
such as was used by lumbermen in camp, 
as a signal, but no one answered. The 
white dimness deepened; the cold in­ 
creased. 
W alking grew metre difficult, yet 
walk they must. G, the miseries of the 
night to those two young creatures, shut in 
by a wall of snow—as impenetrable as if it 
had been of adam ant—from all the w orld! 
Once Nelly said, “ It must be very late, 
and little Mysie will wake and miss me. 
She always wakes.” 
M the thought of her 
little sister in the warm, white-curtained 
nest, reaching out her arms and calling in 
vain for her Nelly, the only tears that sla­ 
shed that night ran fast down her cheeks. 
Glendinning soot lad her, and she was 
soon her own brave self again. “ My father 
will know 1 could not help it,” she said 
often. And that thought always gave her 
comfort. 
Later, when their sufferings in­ 
creased. she began to be troubled that she 
had been the cause of bringing her com­ 
panion into their present strait. She be­ 
sought him to leave her. Unburdened with 
her he could find a way out, ami he could 
bring help to her afterward. 
He told her, 
sternly, not to speak of that again ; and 
she obeyed with meekness that cut him to 
the heart. 
The wearv night wore on. 
He had lost 
all idea of time. 
Minutes seemed like 
hours in passing. Would the morning never 
come? Could she survive till then? He 
never doubted that he could. She was evi­ 
dently failing, was hardly able to walk, and 
begging him to let her rest a little. How it 
hurt him to lefuse h e r! but he well knew 
that rest, in their benumbed condition, was 
certain death. 
And he still hoped for the 
morning. How old and worn he felt! Was 
he the gay young soldier of fortune, who 
had sped so lightly to the merry-making at 
Robinson’s only yesterday? It seemed far 
off', like a memory of youth to the aged. 
He did not think now of Rose. All his 
affections were centered in the frail girl at 
his side. If her patient feet had walked 
beside him in Life’s rough paths for two 
score years, he felt that he should not have 
known her better than now. H er filial af­ 
fection, her meek patience and self-forget­ 
fulness, her brave endurance and child-like 
submission had touched the depths of his 
tenderest love and pity. 
“ Nelly! my poor, lost lamb !” he cried, 
bis voice broken with emotion. 
He gath­ 
ered the drooping figure beside him close 
ir. his arms, and whispered something that 
she alone heard—unless the angels listened. 
O, the shy, sweet rei>ose ! The wave of 
wild-rose bloom that flooded the poor, pale 
cheeks! He saw it through the dim ness; 
and after one silent-m om ent released her, 
and they began their walk again. They 
said but little now ; every thought was oc­ 
cupied with endurance'of the present— 
though now they walked as one, not tu-o. 
They were now apon a strip of ice which 
was quite free from snow. Glendinning 
had looked at it suspiciously as they came 
to it, and tried it first alone, but found it 
firm. It was a great relief to find clear- 
footing ; and they walked back and forth 
upon it. As they turned once, at the end of 
tbeir icy promenade, both uttered a cry of 
joy ; for there before them was the moon 
shining out of a clear though small space. 


At they stood looking at it Nelly's foot 
suddenly gave way, and she would have 
fallen, if she had not been caught and sus­ 
tained by a strong arm. But both of her 
shoes (low cut after the fashion of period), 
had disappeared in the treacherous air-hole 
on whose brink they were standing. In a 
moment he had caught her up and carried 
her to a pile of ice-b/ecks, which, with his 
cloak thrown over it, made a rude seat. 
The w «m woolen hose she wore was 
already filmed over with ice, and icicles 
hung from the side of her drew that had 
brushed tba water. He tut away the frozen 
clothing with hit) c’asp-knife, and wrapped 


the poor, cold feet in bandages made from 
his woolen muffler and handkerchief. She 
was very quiei. so quiet that he feared the 
sudden shock bad benumbed her senses. 
H e spoke to her loud and sharply to rouse 
her. 
In a faint, far-away voice she begged him 
to leave her.and save himself! leaving her 
hand on his head, as he bent over her iu 
arranging the wrappings of her feet, she 
said : “ it is hard now, when life is so 
sw eet!” 
W hen Glendinning raised him self and 
once more turned his despairing face to­ 
ward Heaven—as all men do instinctively, 
in time of their greatest extrem ity—some­ 
thing keen as a scimitar smote his cheek. 
His woodcraft lessons taught him that it 
was the breath of the coming m orning! 
Hope revived again in this strong, sorely- 
tried heart. 
Relief might be very near. 
He told Nelly so, shaking her to rouse her 
from the dangerous stupor into which she 
was lapsing. 
She only answered by a faint moan. She 
resisted slightly when he raised her up and 
wrapped her closely in his cloak, whose 
warmth and shelter she had constantly re­ 
fused, saying it was too heavy for her. 
She was unable to inake any further pro­ 
test. 
Her head 
fell 
drowsily on his 
shoulder, as he gathered her close to him, 
and walked up and down in short turns. 
His splendid powers of endurance—the 
hardihood, and mastery over fatigue which 
he inherited from a long ancestry of in­ 
trepid men, were now taxed to the inmost. 
Strange pains and tremors ran through his 
strong frame; his mouth anil throat \v<ye 
parched; his head ached and throbbed. 
Daylight was coming now ! 
He saw out­ 
lines of objects on the shore. 
W hile strain­ 
ing his eyes, to make out where they were, 
he saw something that for an instant made 
the blood stand still in his sorelv-tried 
lieari, then set it dancing again with new 
hope! There was soruetlrng that looked 
like a star, where he had seen none before. 
He rubbed the frosty rim e from his eye­ 
lashes and waited. 
For a mom ent it dis­ 
appeared ; t lien it slione out again; some­ 
thing had passed between it and his vision 
—Y'es! it was a light in a window facing 
the lake! 
There was warmth, and rest, 
and all that meant life to them , close by, 
as soon as he could see to make his way 
across! 
The steel gray of the eastern sky had 
begun to warm and m elt into saffron, as he 
picked his way across the rough ice, oilen 
hidden under drifted snow and m aking his 
way most difficult and painful, llis breath 
came in 
gasps, and everything reeled 
around hint when lie reached the shore. 
Then a great (ear seized him —such a par­ 
oxysm ol fear aud dread as lias often 
driven exhausted, suffering hum anity to 
ucts of madness. 
W hat was it that lie car­ 
ried with him ? W hat did his acliiug arms 
fold so tenderly ? Was it a corpse? 
Shivering with terror, lie slipped his 
burden down from his shoukU 
and hold­ 
ing her head upon his arm , lo- ed long at 
the face that had become so dear to him. 
The sport of the cruel night winds had 
loosened a lluff of the soft brown hair from 
its fastenings. 
He put it away with trem ­ 
bling hand, and it strayed in little tendrils 
about the forehead and down the pale 
cheeks. 
W ith the eyes closed, the face 
looked more child-like than ever. The 
sweet mouth was close shut, as if it had 
done forever with complainings. As he 
gazed down upon it, its peace seemed to 
pass into his own tempest-tossed sou!. 
Ills dread was gone. The yellow light 
deepened 
every moment, 
and touched 
softlvthe still features. Glendinning bent 
his Lead and reverently kissed his Lride, 
in the light of that other sunrise—imnior- 
ta', eternal, whose brightness he wist not of. 
In a mom ent he had roused him self to 
the rem aining difficulties to be overcome. 
The shore was not high, yet he found it 
impossible to ascend it with Nelly in his 
arms. W rapping her tightly in the cloak 
he drew her up the bank. It was darker 
here than upon the open lake, but he saw 
the house distinctly. He took her again in 
his arm s and pressed on as fast as his rap­ 
idly-failing strength would carry him . The 
friendly bcamof thecandle that'had guided 
him so well was now obscured by the barn, 
which stood close to the road. 
Passing out 
of its shadow, he saw that a high “ worm” 
fence stood between him and the house. 
H e tried to shout, to call the attention of 
some one at the cottage, but his dry lips 
could form no sound. H e must leave her 
there, to bring help. Folding the cloak 
still closer about her. with one look at the 
still form he turned away. 
He rolled over 
the fence somehow, floundered-heavily in 
the drift on the other side, gained his'feet 
and struggled on. Not a moment to lose, 
for he was nearly spent. Colored lights 
flashed before tiis eyes, and the thunder of 
a waterfall was beating in his overcharged 
brain. He was close to the house now. A 
dog—man's ever-faithful and sympathizing 
friend—leaped up and touched his frosted 
cheek with its warm tongue in m ute wel­ 
come. He knew not if he touched it, but 
the door swung back, and it seemed as if 
heaven had opened to him, in the light and 
warm th that streamed through. 
To the day of his death lie never forgot 
one single detail of thesweet horuepicture, 
with the firelight touching it with its bene­ 
diction. 
A cozy breakfast table, laid with 
snowy cloth and glistening pewterware; a 
smaller table hekfthe foaming pail of milk, 
which the rosy, comfortable-looking wife 
was preparing to strain into the clean, 
white, wooden “ juggins,” ready to receive 
it. The husband father, who had just come 
in and settled him self in his seat by the 
ingle nook, had just caught up his boy. 
Two little giris, with the precocious help­ 
fulness of their sex. hovered about him to 
relieve him of cap and m uffler.. Glendinn- 
ing’s eyes noted it all, even to the bright 
touches of color afforded by the red flannel 
gowns of the little ones, and the bit of tar­ 
tan about the shoulders of the grand­ 
mother. All this comfort, and peace, and 
tenderness, was the daily food of men and 
w om en; but never— never for them would 
there be any home sweetness! 
And she 
was lying out there in the snow ! The 
thought pierced him to the heart, and un­ 
loosed his palsied tongue. 
He uttered her 
name only, and fell to the floor, an uncon­ 
scious heap, at the feet of the man, who had 
hastily put down his child and risen to 
welcome the stranger. It was a comfort 
afterwards, when he came to know it. that 
he was understood, and no tim e was lost. 
Even before he was lifted front the floor, 
the man and his wife were o u t: and, 
guided by the excited little dog. came di­ 
rectly to where Nelly was lying. The sun 
of Christmas morning looked in on the 
group, engaged in the use of restoratives 
and warmth to two inanimate bodies. 
W ith one they succeeded, but Nelly—sweet 
Neily—was gone forever ! 
The morning after Nelly had been laid 
to rest, with the severely simple burial 
rites which the children of the Covenant 
were wont to bestow upon their dead, the 
box-sieigh 
of the Ramseys (driven by 
Ramsey, accompanied by the sad, meek 
wife) stopped at the cottage of the McIn­ 
tyres, where Archer Glendinning lay in 
that delirious stupor which is the bonier 
land between life and death. Mrs. Ram­ 
sey came in, while her husband, lookii g 
more subdued than ever before, tied aim 
blanketed his horses. 
Mrs. McIntyre received her poor friend 
with open arms, kissed her and cried over 
her, as she would not have done if thestern 
Duncan had been present. For a few mo­ 
ments the two women were fairly over­ 
come. 
Mrs. Ramsey recovered her composure 
first. 
She 
looked 
fearfully worn and 
broken, but she had come with a purpose, 
which sustained her. She looked eagerly 
toward the high-post bed, whose curtains 
were drawn. “ Has he spoken yet?” she 
asked. 
“ Nothing wi’ sense, pair laddie,” was the 
answer. 
She drew the curtain aside for her vis­ 
itor. 
Mrs. Ramsey looked long at the un­ 
conscious face; then stooping, with eyes 
that ran over, kissed the burning, frost­ 
bitten cheek. “ H e’s mine now, Janet,” 
she said. “ I ’m come to take him home.” 
Mrs. McIntyre 
nodded. 
“ I thought 
sue. It will help your ain saru heart to 
tend him .” 
Jack McIntyre s hale, red face just then 
ap]»eared in the door, followed by Mr. 
Ramsey. 
No one had ever seen upon his 
harsh features the look which they now 
wore. 
He was never after so stern and in­ 
flexible. Penitence had done its work with 
the proud man. But alas, the costly price 
paid for the bitter bargain ! 
It was evident 
that he did not intend to cross his wife's 
wishes. 
In a short time the fever racked frame of 
Glendinning was well wrapped in soft 
blankets, and swiftly conveyed to the home 
of the Ramseys. 
Here, 
through the 
wintry days and long nights, was fought 
the old-time battle between life and death. 
T IB HIM BUHIBB U1HIH8 KftHH encniy held 
at bay by woman's unceasing, untiring 
watchfulness and 
affectionate devotion. 
Bitter sweet were those long hours of 
watching and waiting to the pale little 
* 
ded ‘ 
woman, whose woun 
heart 
best balm in self-forgetfulness. 
vith her sdd thoughts. 


found its 
She was 
not always alone wit! 
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Ralph McGregor shared her watchings, 
and greatly lightened them . By degrees 
the 
low 
muttering 
deliricni 
passed 
into stupor, then into sleep ¡so death­ 
like that the suspense of t^t watchers 
became agony, till at last they knew that 
he wouldlive. No allusions were made to 
the past. Yery slowly he caput back to 


life, and, what is more to the young, to the 
love of it, with its daily round of customs, 
its relish-of food, and'com fort of rest, and 
joy in the breath of outdoor air, in the light 
and purity of the heavens above us. It was 
a bright day of the last week in April, and 
Glendinning was seated in his usual place 
by the window, where all sweet sights and 
sounds of the springtime came pleasantly 
in. There was a shade of most delicate 
green upon trees and underbrush, the bud­ 
ding of that abundant foliage which in 
summer nearly hid the lake view from the 
house windows. 
Mysie had gone after wintergreens. 
It 
was Mysie who had called the first faint 
smile to the lips of Glendinning. with her 
merry chatter. Through Mysie, Nature’s 
voices called to him, and he" awoke. She 
brought to him all the spring-time treas­ 
ures—spicy berries, sweet wild flowers, 
curious mosses, the wounded dove, the 
captured squirrel, the field mouse's nest, 
with its blind, pink occupants, the rabbits 
and the poultry. 
She was always so 
bright, so fearlessly outspoken, so careless­ 
ly mirthful. 
The “ iron ru le” of home 
sat lightly upon her. 
She had never 
feared her father, and, as is often the case 
with natures like his, he was fond of her 
because of her fearlessness. She had given 
Glendinning a saucy nod and a promise of 
plenty of wintergreens. 
Ilis eyes were still fixed on the spot 
where the fluttering pink ol her dress had 
disappeared among the trees, but lie had 
ceased to think of her. 
Memory was busy 
with him . 
The mother, who had been 
busily passing to and fro, tidying up the 
house, after the noon meal, now came with 
her knitting and took her usual seat near 
him. He smiled on her as she came, and 
some reflection of the smile seemed to 
brighten her face and make it look less sad 
and careworn. 
He had grown very dear 
to her in (hose long weeks of convalescence, 
and repaid her devotion with affection 
which he had given to no one. since his 
mother’s death. 
He knew that he ought 
to tel! her what she longed to know. 
Her 
eyes had questioned him, not her words— 
those soft brown eyes, that were so like 
Nelly’s, though set in a worn and faded 
face. 
It was an effort to open that close shut 
heart, even to Nelly’s m other; but, sitting 
there, the gaunt and haggard wreck of his 
old self, he told her all the story of that 
Christmas Eve. 
He told it clearly, omit­ 
ting nothing, as he might tell the story of 
another. 
His auditor, after the first surprised and 
startled glance at him when he began to 
speak, had hidden her face in her checked 
apron and listened in breathless silence, 
lle r thin form shook with suppressed 
feeling as ho went on, hut he did not see 
it. 
llis eyes were fixed on the sunny, 
dim pling surface of the lake with a far­ 
away look in them, which had replaced 
the old-time bright, merry directness of 
tbeir expression. 
H is voice ceased at last, and silence fell 
between them , in which the chirp of the 
bird and insect world without came pleas­ 
antly in w ith the rustle of the afternoon 
breeze—nature’s interlude to this prose 
poem just told, that had no voice of wailing 
in it. 
He spoke again : 
“ Mother. I know what you have done 
for me. 
Now 1 shall soon be \vells and 
m ust find work.” 
Her hand was upon his shoulder in an 
instant. 
“ Oh, not yet, not yet, my dear 
lad ! Thou’rt not strong enow. 
Thou art 
dearly welcome to me, thou knowest. And 
Ramsey has never liked any one so well, 
lie has been so kind; I did'ua think it was 
in him. 
I well know he is sorry he spoke 
so hard to Nelly.” 
“ Y'ou will not lose me quite yet,” he 
said, looking down at the white, limp 
hands that were folded over his shrunken 
chest. “ I did not think to live, but now I 
feel the life coming back to me, just as the 
little leaves out yonder feel the sap in 
them. 
Folk iliat live in this world must 
have food and clothes, whether they have 
heart for them or not.” 
It was as he said. Strength came with 
the warm, bright days. The harvest time 
found his arm ready. He labored stead­ 
ily, cheerily, the season through for his 
kind entertainers. Mrs. Ramsey’s chilled, 
repressed nature felt the genial influence of 
one so sunny and sweet, and she gnw 
cheerful. Mysie, with her romping gayety, 
carried a breeze of fun with her that swept 
away sad thoughts. Rose McGregor had 
gone to Albany in the spring to make prep­ 
arations for her marriage witli Colonel 
MeAlpine, to whom she had been for some 
time engaged. Uncle Ralph’s visits were 
more frequent now. 
He missed his niece 
sadiy. Mysie usually secured the most of 
his attention, and the child’s company 
cheered him greatly. 
W hen Rose was at 
home many delicate' gifts came from her, 
which were beyond the means of stay-at- 
home people; and they still continued to 
come, Ralph saying that he knew what 
Rose would like so well that it was easv to 
do it. 
Glendinning grew restless as the 
au­ 
tumn came on. 
He was by nature and 
temperament an adventurer. 'Sweet home 
ties of wife and children might have been 
strong enough to detain him for a life­ 
time in some happy spot; but now he 
wearied of everything, and was eager for 
change. 
Long were the talks that he held 
with Uncle Ralph. The old man and the 
young one drew very close together, held 
by a band of unexpressed sympathy, as 
lasting as it was deep. 
The fall elections came on and Hugh Mc­ 
Gregor was again called to a seat among 
the legislators at Albany. H e was to make 
his home with Rose, and after the session 
would travel in foreign lands, with Rose 
and her husband. They might be absent 
two years—they could not tell how long. 
Uncle Ralph drooped under this intelli­ 
gence. though refusing the invitation to go 
with them . Blackbird pawed the brown 
turf at the gate of the Ramseys oftener 
than ever in those days. Glendinning de­ 
termined to seek for employment, and 
Ralph resolved to go with him ,'and “ keep 
an eye upon him ,” as he said to anxious 
Mrs. Ramsey. 
The perspective was not lengthened out 
by long lines of railway in those days. 
Twenty miles was a good distance when 
separating friends; and when the wished- 
for opportunity came, by the starting of a 
new sawmill in the Oswego river country, 
great was the regret of the family by the 
lake. 
Mysie cried, both loud and long, 
without any attem pt at restraint. Her 
mother said little, but busied herself with 
preparations for the traveler's comfort. 
1 hey could not keep him. She knew the 
parting must come ; but he had held her 
hands in his firm clasp and called her 
“ m other” when he had told her about it, 
and she had felt the conviction 
that 
neither life nor death could keep those 
parted forever who love each other. W hen 
the friends at Ephesus accompanied Paul 
the Apostle a little way on his journey to 
Jeru-alem, the Scriptural record has im­ 
mortalized that solemn, tender parting be­ 
tween Iriends who should see each other's 
faces " no more forever." 
The simple, 
pathetic narrative touches the heart of 
every reader, for it strikes the key-note of 
all partings from that hour to the end of 
time. 
Ralph McGregor had not cared to wit­ 
ness ibis one. and had arranged lo wait 
with Blackbird the coming of his friend at 
a point a half mile below. 
Mrs. Ramsev 
threw her apr >n over her head and walked 
lo the turn .n the road with Archer. 
And 
alter a whisper of farewell and a blessing, 
watched his- fine young form till it van­ 
ished out of her sight. 
* 
a 
a 
a 
a 
» 
® 
* 
It was now- two years since the parting of 
Archer Glendinning 
with 
his adopted 
m other; yet he came not back. 
He was 
yet at the mill on the Oswego. No stranger 
now, but loved and trusted by all that little 
community. 
He looked years older and 
graver than when he danced the Highland 
reels with Rose McGregor; but his smile 
was as sweet, his sympathy with old and 
young as ready and cordial as ever. 
If he 
seemed like a man who had some unusual 
experience, he appeared also to be well re­ 
conciled to life, and enjoving it. 
In the two years past the lonely mill-site 
had become the nucleus of a small sum mer 
village. The beauty and heulthfulness of 
the spot first induced the mill proprietor 
to erect a summer residence for his fam­ 
ily, and others belonging to their society 
followed his example. 
M an/of the small, 
dome-shaped knolls about the mill, and 
the 
flats 
above 
it, 
were 
crowned 
with unpainted houses of greater or 
less 
dimensions, 
according' to 
the 
taste 
or 
purse 
of 
the 
occupants. 
Scraps of feminine talk in 
high 
keys, 
peals ot silvery laughter and shrieks over 
some frightened bug, which was running 
away to hide him self as fast as his m ulti­ 
tude of legs could carry him, were heard 
now at eventide, along the winding cow- ¡ 
paths th^t meandered about the little set 
tlement, giving ttre utggrve.1 


to give most m inute and careful directions 
to some place that the witches knew all 
about as well as him self; opening of bars’ 
and helping over fences—his native kind­ 
ness and conrtesy toward all women pre­ 
vented his avoidance of these small traps 
laid to catch his attention, though he 
smiled over them sometimes when Ralph 
spoke of them. 
Between Mr. W ittcnm ire (the mill pro­ 
prietor) nr.d his overseer there existed cor­ 
dial esteem and confidence, which ha-1 been 
greatly increased by a late occurrence—the 
rescue by Glendinning of the child of a 
friend, a restless little fellow, who had fallen 
into the mill stream. Mrs. W ittenniiri and 
her sister were much inclined to pet the 
young overseer, but his firm and self­ 
respectful “ keeping in his place” pre­ 
vented their advances. But the young ladv 
was not discouraged. 
Something true and 
genuine remained with her. outliving a 
fashionable education and some “ society ” 
seasons. She was able to divide the true 
man from his hum ble surroundings, and 
proceeded to worship him with an earnest­ 
ness that first amused and then alarmed 
her sister. 
Like a good wife, Mrs. W ittenmire took 
her husband into her confidence. 
" He is 
not only gentlemanly, but distinguished in 
appearance,” she added; “ anti, dear John, 
you could—1 am certain you could—give 
him some officf, or take him as a partner, 
or something, you know, which would not 
tie like taking a laborer into the family. 
Millicent would be satisfied with any­ 
thing.” 
John W ittenm ire winced at this arrange­ 
ment. To exchange a faithful, efficient 
overseer for a partner without capital did 
not recommend itself to his practical judg­ 
ment. 
Yet, if Glendinning were attached 
to him by a new tie he would have perma­ 
nently the benefit of his faithfulness and 
sagacity. After a little more urging on his 
wife's part, lie promised to have an inter­ 
view with the young man and sit- what 
could be done. 
The next afternoon saw Archer Glendin­ 
ning come out from the mill boarding­ 
house, and passing the mill itself, walk 
toward the residence of the owner. 
A 
summons to the private office oi his chief 
had never occurred before, and lie felt it 
sensation of wonder. 
Was anything going 
wrong? 
Mr. \\ ittenm ire was alone. He motioned 
his visitor to a seat opposite. 
Botli men 
looked at each other, and it was the elder— 
the man ol the world—who was embar­ 
rassed under the clear, questioning gaze cf 
the younger. 
Anything but the truth 
seemed impossible before lho3e clear eyes. 
John W ittenmire hesitated and blun­ 
dered. and was angry with himself for his 
clumsiness. 
But somehow, in a very short 
space of time, his companion comprehend­ 
ed the honor intended for him, with all 
that was included in it. 
lie sat erect and 
silent, looking before him with w ide-open 
eyes, as if he saw a vision. 
The mill 
owner had not expected any great demon­ 
stration from the man before him. but his 
silence was a surprise. In another moment 
Glendinning turned with a start. 
“ I beg your pardon, sir. 
I was think­ 
ing.” 
“ Certainly,” said Mr. W ittenraire, “títere 
is much to he thought of." 
“ It 
cannot 
be,” said 
Glendenning, 
simply. " I have weighed myself, and I 
am wanting.” 
“ W e know you well, and trust you,” 
said the other encouragingly. 
“ You will 
not disappoint ns.” 
“ I was an ambitious m an once,” broke 
in Glendinning. “ The world seemed just 
made for me. 
My ambition is gone, and 
my affections are buried with it. 
I did not 
know—I never thought—about it, but J ant 
certain now.” 
But there are business 
and 
social 
aspects which perhaps you do not fully un­ 
derstand.'’ 
“ I do understand that wealth and honors 
are on one hand, and on the other a clean 
conscience. 
As a m an of the people, per­ 
haps 1 hold the question of wealth lightly. 
But I thank you, and pray you to forget 
that I could ever be anything but your 
faithful overseer.” 
“ But. surely”—said Mr. W ittenmire, 
beginning, after the custom of the hum an 
heart, to value more highly what seems to 
b 
slipping away from its grasp. 
Glendinning rose and shook his broad 
shoulders in a way that Nelly's mother 
knew well. She had seen it when wear- 
ie l with winter evening argum ents on 
election and free will—a gesture of throw­ 
ing the whole m atter aside, as if it were a 
physical 
burden. 
H e bowed 
gravel}', 
standing at the open door, with a look that 
asked it the interview was ended. 
He was 
dismissed with a wave of the hand, in 
silence, and with great relief was again in 
the fresh air and sunshine. 
“ Well, have you nothing to tell me?” 
q teried Mrs. W ittenmire of her husband 
when they were alone that evening. 
“ Nothing,” said Mr. W ittenmire. 
“ The 
man is without ambition. Millicent must 
wait.” 
And Millicent di<l wait, and not with­ 
out hope. 
• 
“ I did not think it was in me,” said 
Glendinning to Ralph the same evening, as 
he related the story to him . “ The devil 
him self could not tempt me to forswear 
myself, and to promise to any woman 
.what I could never feel.” 
“ But you are a bachelor.” he added, 
looking at Ralph with a newlv-awakened 
interest. 
“ I believe you understand.” 
“ W hen Hughie and me were lads,” 
said Ralph, “ I led hint in all things. It 
was I who took the honors. 
Mv poor 
m other 
had 
great 
hopes 
of 
me. 
But Hugh married the girl of his heart— 
a 
sweet, 
bright, 
spirited 
creature— 
our Rosie's mother. I had my sweetheart, 
too, but I was a shy, awkward fellow, that 
could find no words to tell her how dear 
she was to me. But I am certain she knew 
it well. The sum m er that father died I 
was always at home. 
Father could not 
rest if I was out of his sight. 
At last J was 
free, and then I found that a smug-faced 
hvpocrite had stolen my love away. The 
blow was sair. 
I had none of Hugh’s 
p rid e; my life was in my love—my one 
Iamb that was stolen! 
I 'rushed aw'ay to 
the woods, to bear it alone among God’s 
silences. 
Days 
and 
nights 
came 
and 
went. 
and 
I 
tramped, 
and 
tramped. 
I sat by the burns, an drooled 
my fevered head ; then on again- • f a r e d 
not whither. The wives oft- called me to 
the doors, and gave me bread and milk, 
ami the little ones would run a ways 
beside me. 
No one feared me. 
One 
day, in a lone pass 
of the hills, I 
met a man with a hand of sheen. 
1 helped 
him bring them through, and lie besought 
me to keep them for him till he should 
bring up a load of provisions from the 
Point. 1 promised, and he left me. One 
day, as I minded theyoes, on a sunny slope, 
who should I see coming out to inc but 
my 
brother. 
H e 
looked 
fine 
and 
grand 
in 
his 
black 
store 
clothes, 
but lie came straight to mo. and drew his 
arm around my poor, prodigal shoulders, 
and said, * Brother, come home with me. 
I am sorely in need of thee.' 
I went with 
him. 
It was dark when we got in. 
I went 
in and sat down by the ingle to warm. 
Soon came in Hughie, and he carried little 
Rose and laid her, all sweet and sm iling in 
my arm s; and he said : ‘ Iter mother left 
me alone last week, and I buried the little 
baby with h e r: and there is only thee and 
me, brother, to bring up the child.' The 
wickedness died out of mv heart, and I 
took up with my life, as God gave it to me. 
I was Hugh s right hand. Money came to 
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I 
an Wps of the 
laying out of i ie streets of Boston. 
Uncle R'dpl: sighed over this invasion of 
their peaceful solitude, though he was too 
old to be tnucl sought .\fter by the intru­ 
ders. 
But the nandsome, bronzed face and 
erect figure of (lendinning, did not escape 
so easily. A3 ie did not seek acquaint­ 
ances, it was 
¡ally quite wonderful how 
iqgny accidet al meetings he had with 
ladies, and ho 
often he was compelled by 
circumstances o render some assistance to 
wandering da tsels. 
Standing often un­ 
covered, with he sunshine glinting npon 
his crisp, darkftair, and tine, open features, 


him in plenty, and with it the power that 
he loved. 
But the best of my life has Ix-en 
with Rose, and (falterinelv) with the chil­ 
dren of Elinor Ramsey.” ' 
A new intelligence dawned in the bright 
eyes ol the young man. 
He knew now 
why Ralph McGregor had watched beside 
his siek bed—why he still so cared for him. 
Reaching over, he took (almost reveren­ 
tially) the itrown, worn, old hand, and 
held it in bis strong clasp. Then silence 
fell between them —such silence as is gol­ 
den. 
This rare flower of fidelity grows 
only in strong and simple natures. 
High 
above the world’s strife, and the dust of 
its conflict, it blossoms apart and heaven’s 
dews nourished' it—this eidelweiss of the 
heart. 
Another winter came and went, and 
spring deepened into early summer, and 
still Elinor Ramsev watched and waited 
for her “boy.” 
She was alone this after­ 
noon. All her usual tidy preparations for 
supper were made, and she sat waiting the 
arrival of the haymakers. 
The front gate 
latch clicked sharply. She looked out. not 
to see the young form that her eyes ached 
for, hut Ralph McGregor. 
He was pale 
and bent, and leaned heavily upon the 
stout cane, that he carried 
Her cordial 
greeting and evident delight in seeing him 
brought the light for a moment into his 
faded eyes. 
W ith true hospitality, she 
drew the big arm chair to the table,-and 
•ycatwl him in it ; thwi ptwrd hnttre him 
food and drink of the best of her stores. 
He ate fitfully and sparingly, even while 
he praised her cooking. 
'She asked no 
questions until lie should be quite re­ 
freshed ; yet, watching her old playfellow 
with her clear, observant eyes, she saw he 
was greatly troubled. 
W hen at last he 
arose from the table, she said : 
“ Ralph, thee has ill news. 
Let me hear 
it now. 
H e placed the arm -chair at the open door, 
and UÉpüa ned to her to take it, then sat 
downVn the steps nt her feet. The winter 
had been a cruel o^e among the hills; and 
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Ralph was racked with rheum atism. Glen- 
dinning persuaded him to remove from the 
comfortless mill boarding-house to a cot­ 
tage in a sheltered nook ot the hills, where, 
wi*1' a kind family, he could receive the 
w arm th and care that his condition re­ 
quired. 
It was May, and pleasant weather, 
before he resumed his duties at the 
mill. 
One morning he was fastening 
Blackbird on a green strip of sward just 
outside the dusty area about the mill, where 
the shadows of the young leaves could play 
hide-and-seek with the spring winds over 
her glossy sides. Suddenly there was a 
loud, hoarse outcry from many voices : and 
the noisy machinery came to a stand. He 
knew there had been an accident; and with 
w hat haste he could he crossed the space 
and entered the mili. A group of men were 
standing in awe-struck silence, around 
something. They drew apart as he came, 
and he saw what was, a few moments be­ 
fore. his friend—Archer Glen dinning! H e 
sat down and took the head in his arm s in 
tim e to see eyelids close over the bright 
bb'e eyes: and a smile—as of some sudden, 
sweet sunrise—die away on the bearded 
lips. 
Very tenderly he told the story, omitting 
all the dreadful details. He said nothing 
o f the illness that prostrated him for weeks 
after the shock. He told her how Miss Mil- 
licent kept the grave always green, and gar­ 
landed with flowers, which were often wet 
w ith her tears. 
At this point his listener, who had borne 
up with rigid composure, closed her eyes 
in a dead faint, looking in the wan even­ 
ing light as if death had taken her, too. 
In his bachelor helplessness, Ralph prob­ 
ably did the best that could be done. He 
kept quiet, fanning her with his broad 
straw hat, feeling thankful 
that heaven 
had sent her a short respite from her grief. 
In a few moments the pale features quiv­ 
ered. She put out lier hand. It fell upon 
R alph’s shoulder. 
She grasped it, and 
thus steadying herself by it, rose to her 
feet, looking down upon him with eyes 
dilated and tilled with a strange light. 
“I have been away in my faint, Italphie,” 
she said. 
“ I have seen them ! They are 
happy 
together now ! 
They are in a 
blessed place of light, and they love mo and 
wait for me 1 
I see no more the cold, 
dark grave, us the end of their beauty and 
goodness. 
I can bear it now; I am com­ 
forted ! ’ 
Before her old friend could re­ 
ply, there came a rum bling and creaking 
o f the leg gate ; 
a harsh voice exhorting 
tired oxen, a ¡d then—like a peal of joy- 
bells—came the sound of Mysie’s happy 
laughter. The child’s heart in the old man 
rose up to meet it. “ Thank God! E linor" 
lie said, “ that there are young folks yet in 
the-world, and will be when we are dead 
and gone.’’ 
“ There will be no old folk there," she 
answered, tranquilly. " We 
hall all be 
young in the kingdom.’’ 


The Christmas story is ended. Not in 
vain have the shadows of earlier, sterner 
times been evoked from the darkness of the 
gathered years (pale shadows that once 
were like us; if, through this sad, “ ower- 
tro e ” tale, those who read it may tletter 
realize the blessings of their present. 
O, happy lovers! who sit together 011 this 
Christmas Eve and hear the mild south 
wind blowing without, bringing itsbenison 
of fruitfulness for the coining vear. give a 
thought—a sigh, perhaps—to those happy 
lovers of that long-past Christmas Eve. 
The ice-bound climate—the home with the 
iron rule, never shall you know. Your lot 
is in happier days. Be worthy of your 
blessed heritage! 
O, rural denizen's of 
valley, plain or hill-slope beside the Pacific 
se a! 
Be not in liaste to arouse to labor the 
meek, dumb partakers of your daily toils. 
0|>cn not the stable doors too soon, lest— 
as with great, mild, lum inous eyes they 
watch the morning star—ye might dis­ 
turb them on their knees! 
So runs.the legend, framed in times more 
reverent than ours. There is a parting 
now at the hall door, and a sad one. One 
stamps sturdily down the dark sidewalk 
w ith a cheery little whistle; the other 
listens til! step and whistle die away in tiie 
distance. 
The liall clock points up its 
hands toward midnight. The silence is 
holy. The Ood-Brother comes to-night in 
His tendercst form—a little child. The 
children turn 011 their -pillows and smile. 
The hour is at hand! O, happy dwellers 
in this land beloved of jh e Lord! A 
Mcrrv Christmas to one and a ll! 


S IB . LIN C O LN 'S F A V O R IT E I ’O K H . 


As is well-known to m any persons, the ex ­ 
quisitely beautiful poem entitled " M ortality," 
was an especial favorite with Mr. Lincoln, but 
it is not so generally understo «1 that the poem 
was w ritten by a young Scotchm an, who died 
at :!7—th at age so fatal to Hums, Byrun, Mother­ 
well, and so m any other children of song. One 
evening 
in 
Deoemlier, lNVt. Mr. 
Lincoln 
repeated this poem to Colonel J. G. Wilson, then 
in Washington, w hen the ¡alter said, 
Mr. 
President, yon have om itted a portion of it.” 
"W h at! is there more of it?” 
responded Mr. 
Lincoln, w ith as m uch eagerness as did the 
ragged backwoodsman in the story of the “ Ar­ 
kansas Traveler. ’ ‘ Yes, sir, two other stanzas:” 
and he thereupon repeated them to the great 
delight of the President. "C ali you tell me 
who wrote it?" asked Mr. Lincoln, “ for I can't 
tiud out. Some of the papers attribute it to 
m e." 
“ It was w ritten,” replied the Colonel, 
“ by W illiam Knox, a Scottish poet of consider­ 
able talent, who died in Edinburgh in 1825. He 
published several volume's of poems, and was 
well-known to Sir W alter Scott, ‘Christopher 
North,’ of glorious memory, and to many other 
o f the literary m agnates of th at day." 
As the 
poem has apjaatred incom plete in various jour­ 
nals, we append it in fu ll: 


MORTALITY. 
(ih ' why should the spirit of mortal tie proud? 
I.lke a swift, fleeting meteor, a fast-tlviiigcloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of tiie wave, 
lie passelh from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade. 
Be scattered around and together be laid : 
And the young and the old, and the low and 
the high. 
shall mi lder to dust and together shall lie. 


The itir.uu and m other attended and loved : 
The in ith erth a t infant's affection who proved: 
The husband th at m other and infant who 
blest 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The m aid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in 
whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her trium phs are 
by: 
Aud the memory of those that beloved her and 
praised. 
• 
Are alike from the m inds of the living erased. 


T he hand ol the king that the secpier hath 
b o rn e; 
The brow of the priest th at the m iter hath worn; 
The eye of the sage and tile heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost ill the depths of the grave. 
The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to re a p ; 
The herdsm an, who clim bed witli his goats up 
the steep ; 
The tieggar, who wandered ¡11 seareli of his 
bread, 
Have faded away like the grass th at wo tread. 


The saint th at 
enjoyed the com m union of 
h eav en : 
T he sinner that dared to rem ain unforgiven ; 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and Just. 
Have quietly mingled tlicir bones in the dust. 


£0 the m ultitude goes, like the flower or the 
weed, 
That w ithers away to let others succeed; 
£0 the m ultitude comes, even those we behold, 
To rtqieat every tale that has oflen tasen told. 


For we are the Fame our fathers have been : 
We see the same sights out fathers have seen ; 
We drink the same stream and view the same 
sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have ran. 


The thoughts vve are thinking our fathers would 
th in k ; 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers 
would sh rin k ; 
To the life we are clinging they also would 
eiing : 
B. t it speeds for us all, like a bird on the wing. 
They loved, but the story we cannot un fo ld ; 
They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is 
cold : 
They griev ‘d, but n t wail from that slum ber 
will co tn c: 
They joyed, but the tongue oi their gladness is 
dum b. 
They died, ay ! they died : we things that are 
now. 
That walk 011 the tu rf th at lies over their brow. 
And m ake in their dwellings a transient abode, 
Meet the things th at they met on their pilgrim 
age road. 
Y es! 
hope and despondency, pleasure and 
pain. 
We m ingle together in sunshine and rain : 
And the sm ile aud the tear, the song and the 
dirge. 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


’Tis the wink of an eye, 'tis the draught of a 
breath. 
F rom the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the 
shroud. 
Oh I why should the spirit of m ortal be proud? 


K x t k r m in a t ik g 
t h e 
T e e e a p ik . — The 
Baltimore newspapers are greatly alarmed 
lest the diamond-hacked terrapin in which 
the Baltimoreans take so much pride, shall 
be exterminated. The price it brings is so 
high that all sort^of persons, from the lit­ 
tle pickaninny to the seine-huulor, from 
the am ateur fisherman to the dredger, all 
make war upon the terrapin. But a still 
more destructive enemy is the fox. The 
terrapin crawls up on the beach to lay its 
eggs in the sand, where they h atch : the 
fox follows the shores, finds the trail and 
easily finds the eggs. At a single meal he 
will destroy a hundred.—[Queries. 


I t is wise to provide against emergencies 
which are liable to arise in every family. A 
cold may he a dangerous thing, or not, de­ 
pending upon the means at hand to combat 
it. 
In sudden attacks of cold, croup, asth­ 
ma, etc., Ayer's Cherry Beytoral will prove 
your beet friend. 
~ 


CALIFORNIA. 


HER 
AURI' ULTURAL, MINERAL, 
AXD OTHER RESOURCES. 


A H and W hose H istory A n ted ates 
th a t o f th e P ilg rim F a th ers — 
T he G olden Era. 


[By Piol. Henry G. Hanks, State Mineralogist.] 
California lies between 32° 45' and 42° 
north latitude, and between the 38th and 
48th meridian of longitude west of W ash­ 
ington. It has a seacoast 1,097 miles in 
length, a.id an average width of 200 miles. 
The area of the State approximates 150,000 
square miles, or in round numbers, 100.000,­ 
000 of acres. Of this area 3G,000,000 acres 
are specially suited to agriculture, 30,000,­ 
000 are grazing lands, also adapted to fruit- 
raising ; 20,000,001) are 1 .ountainous, but 
contain minerals of great value and tim ­ 
ber : 5,000,000 acres are swamp or tule 
lands, which cair, to ace-tain extent, be re­ 
claimed : and 5,000,00 
acres consists of 
alkaline lands or deserts, a portion only of 
which can be utilized. There are three 
principal chains of 
mountains in the 
State, nearly parallel to each other, and 
having the general trend of the coast. The 
Sierra Nevada is the backbone, so to speak. 
The rains falling on these mountains divide 
their waters at the summit, one portion 
flowing to the Pacific ocean, the other find­ 
ing its way eastward into the Great Basin, 
where it either sinks into the loose, sandy 
soil, or spreads out into alkaline lakes ot 
considerable magnitude. These bodies of 
water are kept in a state of equilibrium 
by evaporation. 
The Coast Range is rather a low range of : 
mountains lying near the sea'eoast. as in- I 
dicated by the name. In the southeastern 1 
part of the State there is another elevation 
which has been called the lnvo mountains. 
This range differs from others mentioned, 
in being highly argentiferous. 
G w ens val­ 
ley, which separates it from the Sierra 
Nevada, is remarkable for its uniform 
width and great length, extending as it 
does for one hundred miles in a direction 
somewhat west of north. The mountain 
ridges lying both east and west of Owms 
valley are the highest in the State, and 
some of the peaks or sum m its are the 
highest in the United States, if not in 
North America. Mount W hitney rises to 
an altitude of 15,000 feet, and the sum mit 
may be reach id w ithout great difficulty. 
This celebrated mountain is surrounded by 
at least a hundred peaks, a lt of which are 
over 13,000 feet in height above the sea- 
level. 
In the more southern portion of 
the State the m ountains are broken into 
spurs, short ranges and isolated buttes. It 
is to this portion of California that we look 
for a large output of silver in the near fu­ 
ture. 
Other minerals aud metals also 
abound in the irregular mountains men­ 
tioned. 
The valleys of California varv from 
alpine meadows, surrounded by snow-clad 
inclines lying high up in the mountains, 
to widespread plains, between distant par­ 
al lei mountain chains. All are fertile. 
Some require irrigation, others do not, 
while still other, are improved by artificial 
wateri ng. 
There are several large lakes in tlieState, 
and numerous lakes of lesser magnitude. 
Some contain pure and fresh water, while 
others are alkaline or salt. 


M OU NTA IN KOKESTS. 
W hile sonic portions of California are 
well wooded, others are but sparsely cov­ 
ered with timber, while others still áre en­ 
tirely bare. The Sierra, to an altitude of 
8,000 feet, and some portions of the Coast 
Range, are clothed with magnificent for­ 
ests of pine, fir. spruce and cedar. Oaks do 
not appear at an altitude above 5.000 feet. 
The so-called “ big trees" of California— 
the W ashington cedar, or Sequoia Gigantea 
of the botanist—live only at a great alti­ 
tude (from 5,000 to 8,OOOfeeti, and not. as 
generally supposed, in two or three iso­ 
lated sjrots. but in great abundance, ex­ 
tending for many miles along the line of 
altitude mentioned. 
They are too large to 
he conveniently handled, hut the lumber 
and timber would be useful if it were ac­ 
cessible. which it practically is not. These 
trees seldom fail front natural causes, and 
when they do, they lie from 800 to 1,000 
years without- material decay, like the 
granite or syenite obelisks left’ unfinished 
in ancient Egyptian quarries. These vege, 
table columns sometimes rise to an altitude 
ot 400 feet, and in some eases measure 
forty feet in diameter at the base, although 
generally not more than thirty feet. Along 
the northern coasts grow the redwoods, 
from which a large portion of the lumber 
and timber in general use is obtained. 
These trees are also very large, some of 
them yielding from thirty to forty thousand 
feet of lumber. 
The wood is durable, 
easily worked, and has a straight grain and 
rich color. 
It is extensively used in Cali­ 
fornia for building and other purposes, and 
is largely exported, latterly to London, 
where it is in great demand and commands 
fancy prices for ornamental 
purnoses. 
Other useful and durable woods are found 
in abundance in the State. 


GRAN D EU R OF SC EN ER Y . 
Our State is noted for its magnificent 
scenery. In the California Alps, the region 
surrounding Mt. W hitney, may possibly be 
found as superb landscapes and command­ 
ing views as at any locality on the face of 
the earth. This region of"the State sur­ 
passes even the 
Yosemite and lletch- 
Ileteby valleys, celebrated the world over 
for their exceptional beauty and grandeur. 
Since visiting Mt. W hitney and the pict­ 
uresque country in its vicinity, it has re­ 
mained a mystery to me why tourists and 
lovers of nature iit her grandest and wild­ 
est moods, do not flock to the locality and 
revel in its beauties. 
Rugged m ountain peaks 
of 
granite, 
partly covered witli perpetual snow, moun­ 
tain streams filled with trout, splendid can­ 
yons, wild rocky gorges, mountain meadows, 
lakes of purest water, cascades, cataracts, 
waters that “ fall and pause and fall,” m u­ 
ral cliffs rising to a dizzy liight, dense and 
almost impenetrable forests, an atmosphere 
bracing and smelling of ozone, or redolent 
with the odor of fir balsam and pine nee­ 
dles, are a few of the attractions of the 
higher altitudes. Lower down are boiling 
springs, volcanic coins surrounded by ex­ 
tensive beds of ancient lava, and even a 
miniature Sahara with accompaniment oi 
shifting hot sands and moving whirlwinds, 
alkaline lakes and scattered sagebrush. 
Silver and gold mines may also be visited 
in the vicinity, the mountains are ribbed 
with undiscovered mineral wealth, and all 
of these attractions are within thirty miles 
or so of a well-appointed narrow-gauge 
railroad. W hy all these natural beauties 
should go begging for appreciative observ­ 
ers, and not be eagerly sought by ubiqui­ 
tous tourists, can only be accounted for by 
their ignorance of tiie facts I have here 
stated. 
• 
A CLIM ATE TO E V ER Y TASTE. 
So much has been said and' written of 
the climate of our State that it is quite un­ 
necessary to dwell upon the subject. As 
to temperature, almost any degree may be 
selected from a large assortment. It is only 
necessary to consider well what would lie 
most agreeable, and then seek it in the 
varying climes of Death valley, the arena­ 
ceous plains of the Colorado or Mohave 
deserts, among the snows and pines of the 
high Sierras, in the mountain valleys, in 
the fogs among the redwoods of the north­ 
ern coast, or in the streets of Crescent City, 
San Francisco, Monterey, Los Angeles or 
San Diego. 


A G RICU LTU RA L 
RESOURCES 
A N P 
PRODUCTS. 
Thirty-five years ago agriculture was al­ 
most unknown in California. Now it is 
the mainstay of State industries, both pres­ 
ent and prospective. The adverse opinion 
1 have formed as to the policy of raising 
enormous crops of cereals in California, to 
send abroad, discounting the future, so to 
speak, by extracting from our fertile soil 
the elements of that fertility and sending it 
out of the country, may be erroneous, but 
I fear not. The facts, however, remain. 
The average annual production of cereals 
for the last five years may be seen by the 
following estim ate: 
Wheat. 45,000,000 bushels, value 
$50,000,000 
Bariev, 10.000.000 bushels 
................... ".OOO.OuO 
Oats, :i.ono.noo bushels........................_... 2,000,000 
live, tiOO.OOO bushels 
.............. 
200,000 
Buckwheat, 5,000 bushels...................... 
5,000 
The annual shipment of wheat and flour 
from San Francisco amounts to about 1,250,­ 
000 tons, of the aggregate value of nearly 
$40,000,000. One million two hundred and 
fifty thousand barrels of flour are made 
froin the wheat crop by 200 flouring miils 
in the State, of which 120 are steam, while 
80 ar<J driven by water. The yield of the 
cereal crop is from 20 to 30 per cent, higher 
in California than in States east of the 
Mississippi river, a n l there 
has never 
been a general failure of this crop in this 
State. 
Almost every kind or vegetable can be 
grown in California, in some localities 
without, and in nearly all portions of ths 
Slate with, irrigation. 
Under favorable 
Circumstances they grow luxuriantly, some 


of the vegetables raised in our State having 
been noted for their large size. Thus we 
have produced squashes ot good quality 
weighing 2(30 pounds each. 800 pounds, in 
one instance, having been raised on a sin­ 
gle vine. We have grown cabbages weigh­ 
ing 50 pounds; beets weighing 118 pounds; 
watermelons weighing 110 pounds: and 
carrots, turnips and other vegetables ol 
corresponding size. 
The number of fruit trees in the State is 
roughly estimated at 8,000,000, divided as 
follows: A pple,2,700,000 ; peacii, 1,200,000; 
pear, 500.00U: plum and prune, 600,000; 
cherry, 400,000; apricot, 500.000; orange, 
1,(300,000 ; time and lemon, 50u,000. 
Aside 
troru this estimate there are several hun­ 
dred thousand tig trees, olive, quince and 
otiier fruit-bearing trees, not to mention a 
vast num ber of currant and berry bushes 
of every description. Tiie lru it' crop is 
never wholly gather d, large quantities 
going to waste every year. Some of the 
surplus is dried and canned, and thus saved 
front loss. 
The horned cattle of California now num ­ 
ber 800,000 head—one-third of the number 
in the State thirty years ago; but those 
remaining are of improved breeds, a con­ 
siderable portion being kept for dairy pur­ 
poses, whereas formerly cattle were only 
valued for their hides and tallow. 
Dairyiug is extensively conducted in Cal­ 
ifornia. For a num ber of years the pro­ 
duction of butttr alone has been estimated 
at 11,000,000 pounds, audof cheese at 4,000,­ 
0 0 0 pounds. 
It is estimated that there are 5,000,000 
sheep in the State. The wool clip is ap­ 
proximately 4 9 ,0 0 0 ,0 0 0 pounds, of an esti­ 
mated value of $.8,0 0 0,0 0 0. 
Grapes and Wine.— Certain extensive 
areas m California are specially adapted to 
the culture of the grape. Tiie wines are 
not only good, but the product is generous. 
Mr.Wetmore, a California authority on the- 
subject, estimates that in 1SS5 70,000 acres 
of vines were in bearing. The vintage for 
1881 was 12,0 0 0.00O gallons ; in 1882 it was 
9,000,000 gallons; in 1883,9,500,000 gallons. 
I have not convenient data for more recent 
production. 
lim e y .—There are 1,00 0 bee-keepers in 
tlv- State, and 100,000 colonies ol' bees. 
Etch colony produces 200 pounds of honey 
annually, or 29,000,000 pounds in all. Of 
wax each colony yields five pounds,»or an 
aggregate of 500,000 pounds. The value of 
the wax, at 25 cents per pound, amounts to 
$125,000. The honey is of the best quality, 
and is largely exported to Germany, Glas­ 
gow, 1’aris and Liverpool, the bulk of the 
export going to the latter port. Most of 
the honey so exported is first extracted 
from the comb. 
All of the agricultural products of Cali­ 
fornia were well represented at the Exposi­ 
tion, the effect of which must and will lie 
felt, and will in all probability cause immi­ 
gration of the better classes to our State. 
San Francisco, our principal city, is des­ 
tined to become one of the largest and most 
im portant in the world. 
From Acapulco, 
in Mexico, to the Straits of Fuca, there is 
no other perfect harbor. 
Here a ship can 
be sailed in without a pilot. San Francisco 
isas well situated l'ora manufacturing as 
for a commercial port. The climate is such 
that laborers and mechanics, artisans, etc., 
can work every day in the year without 
discomfort, there being no extremes of heat 
aud cold. A noble, navigable bay, without 
impediments, extends east and south many 
miles from San Francisco. The shores of 
the bay are already settled, and villages and 
garden grounds extend 011 every side. To 
the east lie the Western and Middle States 
and Territories ; to the south, Mexico, Cen­ 
tral and South America ; to the north, Ore­ 
gon, W ashington Territory, British Colum­ 
bia and A laska; to the west, and beyond 
the Golden Gate, is the broad Pacific, a 
roadway to China, Japan, the Indies and 
Australia, and to the Islands of the South 
Seas. 
• 
HISTORICAL. 
Events resulting from the advance of 
civilization, within the historic period, 
have opened slowly but continuously to­ 
ward the settlement of the American con­ 
tinent. W hat may have happened before 
the birth of history is unknown to us, or 
we only glean traces of the past from geo­ 
logical study, and contemplation of silent 
ruins left by unknown races. The remains 
ol the ancient civilizations of Chile and 
Peril appear to antedate other American 
ethnological records, and have a curious 
correspondence tp the earliest traces of 
hum an life in Europe and Asia. 
It is 
even possible, and perhaps probable, that 
this continent was the birthplace of civil­ 
ization, and that Asia and Europe were 
peopled from America by way of Behring's 
Straits, in the north, or, still more likely, 
that boatloads of people drifted across the 
Pacific belore the trade winds from the 
coast of Pera, as ably argued by Charles 
Wolcott Brooks, of San Francisco, in a 
valuable paper lead before the California 
Academy of Sciences. Be this as it may, 
in compiling a brief history of California 
we must confine our investigations within 
the bounds of written history. 
. In an old book (“ American Antiquities 
and Discoveries in the W est," by Josiah 
Priest, Albany, 18:15), 1 find a quotation, 
showing that in 1821 a planter living near 
Montevideo, in Uraguay, South America, 
found in a field a tombstone upon which 
Greek characters were inscribed. 
Tiiis 
stone was raised, and a shield, helmet and 
swords were found beneath, and an eartli- 
ern vessel or amphora. The Greek inscrip­ 
tion, .with the exception of a portion, 
which was nearly obliterated, translated 
th u s: " During the dominion ol Alexan­ 
der, son of Philip, King of Macedonia, in 
thesixty-thirdO lym piadPtolem ais * * 
On the helmet was a design representing 
Achilles dragging the corpse of Hector 
around the walls of Troy. In the private 
collection of President Soto, or Honduras, 
exhibited in the California State Museum 
in 1883, a sculptured sphynx was shown. 
This would indicate that the ancient peo­ 
ple of Copan were at least in communica­ 
tion with those of Europe. The universal 
custom of erecting tum u’i m ust have had 
a common origin with a sim ilar practice in 
ancient Europe and Asia. 
California, although one of the younger 
States ot the American Union, is old in 
history. 
Seventy-eight years before the 
Mayflower landed her load of pilgrims in 
Massachusetts, and forty-three years before 
Sir W alter Raleigh attempted a settlement 
011 Roanoke Island, Upper California had 
been discovered: and it was settled and mis­ 
sions established within its borders belore 
the Revolutiary War. 
The word California first appears in the 
writings of Bernal Dias Costello, com­ 
panion and historian of Cortez. Its origin 
is unknown. 
Michael Vencgos, in his 
“ Natural and Civil History of California,” 
published in 1758, expresses the opinion 
that the name was derived from an acci­ 
dental word or misunderstood Indian name. 


WARRANTED PRIPE OF CALIFORNIANS. 
Californians have been unjustly accused 
of making exaggerated statements when 
speaking of the' varied resources and the 
climate of their State. We were, ourselves, 
surprised when we became aware of the 
value and importance of the land we had 
selected for our abode. We came to the 
new El Dorado to dig in the placers for 
gold. We remained to make homes and to 
develop resources little suspected by the 
peaceful invaders who swarmed like locusts 
on the golden shores. We thought the 
countrv fit only for mining, until, almost 
by accident, was discovered fertility in the 
soil, and its fitness lor agriculture proved. 
As a reward for their industry and fore­ 
sight, the pioneer fanners were soon en­ 
abled to sell to the miners, at exorbitant 
prices in vellow gold, the finest vegetables 
and fruit. 
They imported bees and set 
them to work gathering sweets'from the 
beautiful wild flowers of California, and 
the stores of honey these industrious in­ 
sects laid up was a new surprise. 
Fields 
were sown with wheat and other cereals, 
which yielded handsome returns. Fruit 
trees, experimentally set out, rewarded the 
planters with abundant crops in the course 
of a few years. In the meantime we made 
salt, burned lime, made bricks, erected saw­ 
mills, tried our hand at wool manufacture, 
built a few miles ot railroad, and, in a 
word, as tar as we were able; or could spare 
tim e front mining, endeavored to supply 
our growing wants from the native re­ 
sources of the State. 
During the first few years, the yield of 
gold did not materially dim inish, but farm­ 
ing greatly increased, and the agricultural 
districts gradually rose in importance, un­ 
til our noble bay was crowded with ships 
front foreign lands, which bore away to 
hungry Europe our enormous surplus crops 
of wheat. 
Wool and wine became, also, 
im portant factors in the general prosperity 
of the State. 


GOLD AND IT S IN F L U E N C E . 
Gold ditiers front all other metals known 
to man, in having but little intrinsic value 
beyond w hat it derives from its scarcity, 
and from the excessive labor required to 
obtain it. W hy it should be so much de­ 
sired and valued by the hum an race is a 
question that has puzzled philosophers and 
thinkers from the days of Cnxsua to the 
present tinte, and no satisfactory solution 
lias been tound. Gold is the best known 
medium in which labor can be stored. 
Silver, platinum , copper, and a few other 
tuctals share this property with gold, but 
not nearly to the same extent. 
Gold is’one of the products of a country 
that cannot, under ordinary circumstances, 
be ever produced. Generally its worth In­ 


creases with the difficulties of production. 
It is only when it is discovered in unusual 
quantities that it decreases tem porarily in 
value. It is to the discovery of gold in un­ 
usual quantities in California that we owe 
the brilliant, almost meteoric flight of our 
State from a dreamy, slow-going Mexican 
dependency, to its present advanced condi­ 
tion. 
Mankind, when crowded together, be­ 
come restive, which leads to dissensions and 
w ars; when in that condition the, people 
become unhealthy, and sickness and pesti­ 
lence follow. By these effects the surplus 
population is removed, otherwise they 
could 
not obtain 
food 
enough 
for 
their support. 
When gold is discovered in 
a new locality, colonists follow the gold- 
seckers. and the pressure is tints relieved. 
The area of fertile land on th? earth's sur­ 
face 
is 
ample 
for 
the 
support 
of 
more than all the inhabitants of 
the world that have lived upon it at any 
one time, if the population liad been even­ 
ly distributed, but there m ust be some 
strong incentive to overcome the indolence 
of an overcrowded community and the 
natural love of home inherent in man. 
Gold can be produced in California for" ^tarinient of the Exposition, and, small 
many years to come, but its extraction is 
annually becoming more difficult. 
There 
are causes in operation which wiil surely 
lead to a total suspension of its production 
in the State, but the supply will not then 
be exhausted. On the other hand, labor 
in proportion will become cheaper, and the 
value, or rather the purchasing power of 
the gold, will increase. 
For these reasons 
mines which years ago would not pay to 
work, are now being opened and wrought 
witli profit. These remarks apply equally 
to the gold fields of other States and for­ 
eign countries. 
Unless some new and productive g Id 
field is discovered, the value of gold will 
continue to increase, and the reaction ai- 
ready commenced, with its train of evils, 
will continue until theold condition of low 
prices, poorly-paid labor, and general stag­ 
nation returns. There are those who be­ 
lieve that such a change would be an im ­ 
provement 011 the present feverish higli 
pressure condition of tiie world. 
But the 
argum ent of these im portant questions is 
foreign to the purpose of this report. 
I 11 
view of the fact that the dim inution in the 
production of gold is the direct cause of 
the present depression of business and the 
fall of prices, it would be a wise policy on 
the part of our people to encourage the pro­ 
duction of that metal so abundant in our 
State, that the inevitable return to the for­ 
mer condition may be as gradual as possi­ 
ble, and not partake of the nature 01 a 
crisis. This can be done without the sacri­ 
fice oi any rights of the agricultural inter­ 
ests, if legislation can be effected in the 
proper spirit, and the general interest of 
the whole people be considered. 
Tbetw oim portantquestions, an increased 
production of gold, and the im partial dis­ 
tribution of the surplus waters of the rivers 
of the State for irrigation purposes, should 
engage the attention of our legislators until 
an equitable adjustment is effected. 
For many years California enjoyed a 
golden era in more senses than one, during 
which time our people thought themselves 
better business men than their neighbors. 
W hile the gold lasted they cared but little 
to compete in manufacturing, because they 
w ereto ag reat extent independent of the 
rest of tiie w orld; but the golden lruit will 
no longer fail into our hands without the 
trouble of picking, and while it is a dis­ 
agreeable fact to admit, we are becoming 
yearly more and more dependent 011 the 
other States and Territories, and can no 
longer defy the law of supply and demand. 
If we decide to abandon tiie gold mines we 
m ust encourage agriculture and manufact­ 
ures. We cannot manufacture successfully 
unless we can compete with prices of other 
countries, including that of labor. Other­ 
wise goods can b.- sold in our market 
cheaper than we can make them. 
We should have a larger and more in­ 
dustrious population to purchase and use 
our manufactures. Too many idle men 
crowd to the cities when they should he in 
the country working small (arms or utiliz­ 
ing the water powers. 
In adapting our­ 
selves to the new order of things our con­ 
dition may be better in the end, but the 
transition front our former independence 
will bring with it a sitare of bitterness. 


M ETHODS O F M IN IN G . 
Gold in California is obtained by two 
distinct and separate methods, tine is 
called placer mining, which is simply 
collecting free gold from natural deposits 
in which it has been concentrated by forces 
acting slowly but continuously through 
litany geological ages. The otiier method 
is known as quartz or vein mining. The 
material worked is quartz, the natural 
matrix for gold. 
It is assumed that the 
gold in the quartz has been concentrated 
also by natural causes front tlie wall rocks 
or th e rock formations ¡11 which the veins 
have been formed. Nature, to produce 
placer gold, first concentrated that metal 
in the veins, and subsequently changed the 
solid rocks, including the quartz, into sedi­ 
ments and finely-divided particles. Hav­ 
ing 
practically 
exhausted 
t lie surface 
placers, man, witli a vast expenditure of 
capital and labor, attacks the quartz, from 
which he gathers a small quantity of gold. 
Tapper had this in mind when be aptly 
said" “ In a mountain of quartz we find a 
grain of gold.” 
l’lacer mining is practiced by various 
methods, hut all of them based on the 
same general principle taking advantage 
of tiie great specific gravity of gold (19.258) 
and using water not only to remove the 
foreign matter, but also to allow the 
precious metal to settle below worthless 
material. The first placer mining in tlie 
State was simple ; it consisted in washing 
the rich auriferous sediments in a miner's 
pan, rocker, sluice, or long tom. 
When 
the cream wa- skimmed, and the most ac­ 
cessible placers exhausted, more force and 
more water were required to collect the 
disseminated gold. This led to ground- 
sluicing, in which large and powerful 
streams were conducted through the claim», 
while the auriferous earth from the sides 
was picked down or shoveled into the tor­ 
rent. The richer sediments gathered by 
this crude process wi re further concen­ 
trated in sluices, and the operation finished 
in the m iner's pan. This mode of mining 
is not new. 
I 11 the old work of Agrícola, 
“ De 
lie 
Metallica,” 
published 
in 
Latin, in 
the 
year 
1021, 
on 
folio 
270, a quaint engraving may he found, 
in which ground-sluicing is represented, 
and upon which our modern method is no 
improvement. Tlio sluices, rockers, pans 
and riflles pictured in that ancient volume 
go far to show the truth of the saying. 
“ There is nothing new under the sun.” 
The nextstep in advance was “ boomin- ’ 
In this operation a large quantity of • _-er 
was gathered in a reservior, an 
A the 
proper moment 
suddenly and 
precipitated on 
ing the torrent that nature employed to do 
similar work, but on a grander scale: this 
method, too, is old. The process is minutely 
described in “ Pliny's Natural History” 
(Bohn's edition, vol. Gpfol. 99) and quoted 
in full in the second annual report oi this 
office, folio 44. 
The grand culmination of placer mining 
is the hydraulic 
method. 
“ Hydraulic 
mining,” in which water is conveyed for 
long distances in canals, “ditches,” to 
reservoirs, called “ pressure boxes," and 
from them in large iron pipes under great 
pressure .to the auriferous deposits, and 
projected in powerful streams through noz­ 
zles four to nine inches in diameter, against 
the banks. The operation is assisted by­ 
blasts in which hundreihfof kegs of pow­ 
der are employed in a single operation. 
As far as I can learn this is a modern and 
a California invention. All the details of 
hydraulic mining, as conducted in Cali­ 
fornia. are described in the second annual 
report of this office. So powerful is the 
force used in hydraulic m ining that vast 
quantities ot earthly matter are transferred 
from the banks to the beds of the rivers, 
causing inconvenience and loss to the agri­ 
culturists below, for which reason hy­ 
draulic mining has been practically sus­ 
pended in the State, to the great loss’of the 
comm unity and distress of the miners 
formerly employed: besides destruction of 
capital.’ actual and prospective, which in 
the end will amount to many millions of 
dollars. 
Until some method of placer 
mining is devised which’ will adm it of the 
working of the great auriferous beds of the 
State without in jury to other interests, hy­ 
draulic mining in California m ust remain 
suspended. 
Drift mining is another form of placer 
mining, but in some features resembling 
vein mining. This is the gathering of gold 
from the bedrocks on which the auriferous 
gravel banks lie—generally considered as 
ancient river channels. The rich deposits 
are made access11 le by tunnels driven into 
the banks nearly horizontally and parallel 
to the bedrocks. From these tunnels (drifts) 
this mode of mining takes its name. There 
being but little objection made to drift m in­ 
ing, it is likely to be continued as long as it 
is remunerative. 
Quartz is alm o st in v a ria b ly c ru sh ed in 
mills under h eav y stam ps: here, boo, we 
find th a t w e a re hut a d a p tin g a p la n o f 
w o rk in g in co m m o n practice in th e tim e o f 
A gricola. 
In h is w ork w e fin d figured 
q u artz m ills w itli sq u a re sta m p s alm ost ex- 
actlv sim ila r to those first introduced into 
California. We have made great improve­ 
ments, but the idea is not new. Even wash­ 
ing the blankets, sluices, riffles, aprons and 


other familiar mill appliances, are figured 
in this remarkable book. 
It is curious to 
note the small proportion of gold which 
can be extracted from quarft with profit in 
California, which is, however, rich as com­ 
pared with that successfully wrought in 
the Southern States. Quartz which con 
tains $(30 worth of gold to the ton of 2 .0 0 0 
pounds, which is about the highest milled 
111 the State, is in tiie proportion of one 
part of gold to 10,049 parts of quartz, while 
$ 6 to the ton is equal only to one part of 
gold to 100.4>9 parts of quartz. 
H e are now working gold quartz in Ouli- 
tornia which yields less than trie last ex­ 
ample, while in Georgia the field, as shown 
elsewhere, is still very much’less. 
The total yield of gold in the State of 
California lias been variously estimated. 
The actual yield will never be known. The 
estimate accepted by the State Mining I!ft- 
reau, including 1884. is $1,078,685,109. The 
weight of such a mass would be about 3.­ 
578,203 pounds, or 1,789 tons, neariv. This 
enormous quantity of gold, if melted to- 
«ether, would make a cube of about four­ 
teen feet face. 
A model of such an ideal 
cube was exhibited in tire California dti­ 


lt seemed, it represented the result of thirt v- 
four years’ mining, millions ol days' labor, 
and the loss of many lives. On the other 
hand, the gold represen ted has been an im 
portant and powerful factor in causing the 
present prosperity and greatness of tire 
American I nioit. The largest yearly pro­ 
duction ot gold occurred in 1854,' when the 
yield was about $65,000.000; the smallest 
was in 1883, when the production had di­ 
minished to $13 ,841,297. Tire total sum of 
California gold and silver deposited in the 
l nited States Mints to Januarv 30, 18,83, 
w as: 
• 
Gold......................... 
Silver....................... ......................1723.61 l o t»; 07 
........................ 
3.055.S5U 29 


Total................................................ ^2-i 099,S96 06 
SILVER PRODUCTION. 
In the early years of American occupa­ 
tion of our. State tire m iner was so ab­ 
sorbed in gathering tire rich harvest of gold 
that lie quite overlooked and even scorned 
metals of lesser value. The idea that Cali­ 
fornia would eventually be a si! ver-produc­ 
ing State never entered his mind. 
Yet it 
is now known that the State is rich in that 
metal, and it is a question if it wiil not 
soon vie with the more noble metal in im ­ 
portance and value. 
Dr. Trask, the first State Geologist of Cal­ 
ifornia, was first to announce its presence 
in the State, but he little thought liow 
gieat the development of mines of that 
metal would be within so tew years. 
It is 
now known that silver mines occur in ai- 
most every county in the State from Del 
Norte to San Diego. The region lying east 
ot the crest of tiie Sierra Nevadas bids fair 
to become a second l ’eru or Mexico. Every 
month new discoveries are announced, and 
the end is not yet. 
The production of silver in California 
has been estimated at $26,000,000. 
An 
ideal cube representing that amount was 
placed 011 exhibition, as well as ores trum 
all the principal silver mines oí tli i State: 
The face of the silver cube was 12,3 feet 
neariv. A large output of this precious 
metal in the near future may be looked for 
with confidence. 
* 


Q U IC K SIL V E R . 
Were it not for the peculiar properties of 
th's. most singular metal, gold would be 
still more difficult to gather than it is. 
Mercury is the only metal known to the 
inhabitants of this eartii, at tiie- present 
time, that is liquid at ordinary tempera­ 
tures. 
it lias the property of forming in­ 
timate and almost instantaneous associa­ 
tion with certain metals, including gold, 
while it wholly rejects others. 
It lias the 
property, also, of becoming a vapor at a 
temperature much below that of red-hot 
iron. 
In this condition it can be conveyed 
in pipes and condensed to a fluid again. It 
is these properties that render mercury so 
valuable or invaluable in m in in g ’and 
metallurgy. 
This metal lias been enor­ 
mously produced, used and wasted in Cali­ 
fornia. 
The figures that show this are al­ 
most startling, am ounting as they do to 
twenty-seven times the weight of tiie gold 
obtained in the State. 
. 
Large quantities are sent to other mining 
districts, both at home and abroad, while a 
considerable portion is used in the m anu­ 
facture of calomel, corrosive sublimate, 
vermilion, mercurial ointm ent and other 
preparations, while some is utilized in gild 
ing, hacking for mirrors, clock weights, 
barometers and electrical apparatus, and in 
oilier m inor ways. 
The following estimate of tiie product of 
quicksilver in California was made by J. 
15. Randol, of the New Almadén mine, the 
most productive in America, and ranking 
No. 3 among the mines of mercury in the 
world. The large sample shown in the Ex­ 
position, in which a camion ball floated, 
was furnished by that gentleman. 
The total product from 1850 to 1883, in­ 
clusive, was 1.357,402 flasks of 77 i pounds 
each. This is equal to 103,841,329 pounds, 
or 
51,9292 
tons. 
The 
principal 
ore 
from which this metal is obtained is cin­ 
nabar, or the sulphids of mercury. 
It is 
sometimes found in a metallic state, but 
not in any considerable quantity. The 
greater proportion is obtained from very 
low grade ores, which are treated in very 
extensive and very expensive furnaces. 
COFFER. 
Ores of this metal are found in abund­ 
ance in California. Owing to reasons before 
stated the lesser valued metals have not 
been extensively mined, still considerable 
quantities of tliis useful metal have been 
furnished to the world from our State. 
During the year 1.883 metallic copper, or its 
equivalent in ores, to the extent of 700 
tons, was shipped from California. In 1882, 
there were shipped from San Francisco to 
England by sea 864,700 pounds of copper 
ore, and by rail to the East 126,541 pounds 
os copper, 1,795.107 pounds of copper ce­ 
ment, and 1 0 0 ,0 0 0 pounds of copper ore. 
The shipments since the dates mentioned 
have been somewhat larger, but we have 
not any exact figures or reliable estimates 
at hand at present. 
The value of low grade copper ore has 
been learned, and great stores of copper lie 
dorm ant in such ores, which will eventu­ 
ally be extracted, giving employment to 
capital and labor in the State, and adding 
an important and valuable product to com­ 
merce and manufactures. 
. 


Iron ore» are quite abundant in the State 
and are of good quality, but it is only late­ 
ly that they have been worked to any con­ 
siderable extent. 
There is one well ap­ 
pointed charcoal blast furnace in operation, 
hut as to the total production there are no 
reliable figures at hand, nor can informa­ 
tion tie given as to the cost of production or 
the financial success of the enterprise: but 
tiie excellent 


CALIFORNIA 
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t a floodgate wa- o|**n«' 
iiu»re is n o «jHestion as to 
th e w hole oodv 
í wat. r ■ «an:«l[ty ol th e iron produced, 
th e gold ill-ill, tllLS illllt.lt 
T l.u f.iilsuit ti» . I10011 otilirn 
The output has been estimated at 25,0)0 
tons. Should suitable coal be discovered 
in tiie State, the iron industries would soon 
grow into great inqiortacce, and. as it is. it 
will probably be found jiossible to import 
coke or roalj, or both, at a rate sufficiently 
low to adnnt of a much larger production. 


LEAD AND BASK BULLION, 
ranks high us one of tliOMi 
out 
Lead 
in eral 
products of 1 lie State. The metal obtained 
by the crude processes is seldom so free 
from otiier metals as to he sold for pig lead, 
but is generally to a greater or less extent 
mixed with metals of greater value or 
otherwise, and is placed in the m arket as 
“ base bullion ” and sold to refiners as such. 
From Í878 to 1883 the yield in pounds was 
as follows: 
Base b u llio n ............................... 
15,H6,800 
h e ad .......................................................................32,011,700 


77,858,500 
Equal to 38,929 .500-2.000 tons. There are 
no lead mines in ( a li furnia. strictly spoak- 
inc. All the ores of lead which have been 
discovered are associated with other metals, 
as gold, silver, copper, antimony, etc. 


CH ROM E ORES. 
Mines of chrome are never in California 
designated by special names, like those of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, etc. The reason 
for this is that the ore is found in bunches 
and deposits, which are after a time ex­ 
hausted, and new localities sought. 


HYDROCARBONS AND M IN E R A L FU E L S. 
Coal and Lignite.—W hile it cannot lie 
denied that true coal does not exist in the 
State, or at least has never been discovered, 
yet a fair quality of lignite has been some­ 
what largely produced, which takes the 
place, to a certain extent, ot more valuable 
and useful coal, and whieh, although a 
rather poor substitute, is better than no fuel 
and serves many useful purposes. 
Fr. m 
1860 to June, 1884, the yield of the Mount 
Diablo mines alone was 2,570,461 tons. 
I’etroienm.—lu view of the fact that 
California is poor in natural fuels of the 
nature of coals or ‘.ignites, it is u manor of 
congratulation that petroleum is likely to 
be largely produced in the State. 
flic 
area . over which jietroleutii, asphuhum , 
maltha and other hydrocarbons are found 
is large. 'Already 388,000 barrels of crude 
oil have been pumped from the various 
wells. The oil is becoming more and more 
generally utilized. 
Aspliaitum is mined and used quite ex­ 
tensively in California. The annual con­ 
sumption and production is estimated at 
3,500 tons, and the price is from $9 to $11, 
according to quality and market. Consider­ 
able attention has been paid to its use for 


D isco v ery o f a L ctlg e 1 f F in e s t O u ab ty 
in in y o C ou nty . * 
Marble is known to exist in a num ber of 
counties in this State. 
More than twenty- 
vcars ago some specimens were procured in 
Lake county and an effort made to open 
quarries, but the stone proved to be too 
hard to be profitably worked. There is 
also a ledge of marble of fair quality in the 
vicinity of Bridgeport, Solano county, but 
for some reason it lias not been worked to 
any great 'extent. In Placer, Calaveras, 
Amador, Tuolumne and other mountain 
counties ledges have for m any years been 
known to exist. The Tuolum ne marble 
lias been quarried in considerable quanti­ 
ties and worked into monuments, head­ 
stones, etc., in this city and elsewhere. 
THE LATEST DISCOVERY 
Of marble, however, and the most im port­ 
ant of all, is that made a few months ago 
in Inyo county, near Owens lake. 
It is 
virtually a mountain of marble, rising to 
nearly a thousand feet above the level of 
Owens River Valley. W hether or not its 
existence had before attracted attention is 
not known, but about four months ago D. 
A. Bender, of the Nevada and Colorado 
Railroad Company, procured a piece ol the 
marble and sent it to Israel Luce, a well- 
known and experienced niarMe-worker i f 
Sacramento, to be tested as to its quality:. 
Mr. Luce, after making several tests, be­ 
came convinced that it was of a superior 
quality. He then visited the Owens latie 
section ami satisfied him self of the fact 
that the ledge,or mountain, was practically 
inexhaustible and the marble extra line 
throughout—by all oilds the best ever 
found on the coast. 
Further tests con­ 
vinced him that it was better even than the 
famed Italian marble, anil for these rea­ 
sons : 
1. It is whiter, clearer and of a better 
uniform color throughout. 
2. It is stronger, haring double the pow­ 
er of resistance to crushing weight. 
3. It is free from Hint. 
4. It will not stain as readily as Italian 
or otiier marbles. 
5. It will not eflervesce by the applica­ 
tion of muriatic acid, and if acid will not 
work 011 it is but reasonable to suppose 
that atmosphere wiil not. Geology teaches 
that dolomite (marble) or magnesian lime­ 
stone, is the most durable stone of the sec­ 
ondary formation ; also, that being burned 
into quick-lime it makes a more desirable 
cement than common limestone, owing to 
the fact that it absorbs le-ss carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere than the latter. The 
eminent geologist. Von Bach, maintains 
that this peculiar quality of dolomite lias 
be 11 given it by volcanic vapor or gas. 
Some deny this, but give no better—nor. 
indeed, any other—can.-e fur this change in 
the nature of the marble. 


OTHER MARBLE LEDGES. 
State Mineralogist Hanks, in liis annual 
report for 1884. refers also to the recent dis­ 
covery in Humboldt county of a beautiful 
mottled-gray marble, specimens of which 
have been polished and placed in the State 
collection of minerals. It is soluble in 
acids, leaving but a small residue, contains 
but little magnesia, takes high polish, has 
a uniform texture, and seems to lie an ex­ 
cellent marble. 
The Calaveras marble is pearl-gray in 
color, with dark markings, receives a iiigh 
polish and exists in large quantities. 
Professor Hanks also calls attention to a 
cropping of very compact, black limestone 
(marble), veined witii white, within a few 
feet of the Central Pagitic Railroad, near 
the high trestle, a mile or so beyond Col­ 
fax, 1’iacer county. 
He states that this is 
not only a beautiful ornamental marble, 
but is a good and accessible building stone. 
The museum specimen has been cut in 
cubic form and polished. There is a fine 
cropping of limestone, light gray, with 
darker gray marking, half a mile below 
Aubutn. 
011 the American river. 
It is 
singular that no attem pt lias been made to 
utilize the beautiful stone found in this 
quarry, for building purposes: all the con­ 
ditions for cheap working are found com­ 
bined. The river, running a few hundred 
feet below, would furnish unlim ited water 
power and pure quanz sand. The same 
powi-r would lower the rough blocks from 
the quarry to the works at the river, and 
elevate the finished work to the level of 
the railroad above the quarry, by train way 
and cable. There seems to be no reason 
why works should not be constructed for 
the manufacture of marble slabs, mantels, 
plumbers' goods, etc.. to be shipped by rail 
to a m arket in a finished state. 


pavements, and a num ber of useful inven­ 
tions have been made. 


. 
b o r a x. 


1 his mineral is largely produced in Cali­ 
fornia; a fui! description and history may 
be found in tiie third annual report of this 
office. The total yield of the State to April 
80, 
18.34, 
was 23,112.286 
poll nils. 
At 
the 
W orlds 
Pair 
in 
New 
Orleans 
last year the Sun 
Bernardino 
Borax 
Company of this state made a special 
exhibit of refined California borax, and 
\\ 111. T.Colenian showed some magnificent 
crystallized Nevada borax refined in Oak- 
.und. A large pile (if borax from each of 
these exhibits was placed on eacli side of 
the entrance to the California headquarters 
and specimens given as souvenirs to visit­ 
era. 
In this 
manner several hundred 
pounds were distributed. 
M ING ANE8E. 
Ores qf manganese are abundant in the 
Mate. They art- used in glass making, in 
chemical operations, for bleaching, anil in 
the extraction of gold from stilpliurets, and 
in tHe Bessemer process of m aking solt 
iron and steel. 
Wiien «anted they will be 
t mud in sufficient quantities to satisfy all 
reasonable requirements. 
TIN. 
Tin ores have been found at one locality 
only, in theTetuescal tin mines, San Ber­ 
nardino county. As yet there lias been 110 
yield, nor have the mines been extensively 
worked or properly prospected.' There is 
some reason to hope that this metal may 
yet be found 111 paying quantities ut the 
locality mentioned. 


CEMENT. 
H ydraulic cement has been found in the 
■State, and has been somewhat manufact­ 
ured. Some artificial cements and stones 
have likewise been made, but the business 
lias never gained large proportions. The 
splendid sidewalks that are now being ex­ 
tensively laid in San Francisco are made 
generally with imported cement. 
The 
statement that pozzuolana had been found 
in the State is entirely w ithout foundation, 
although among the numerous volcanic 
rocks of tiie State tiiat very valuable ce­ 
ment is likely to be found. 
ANTIMONY. 
Traces of t ids mineral, gi nerally associated 
with ores of mercury, are found in num er­ 
ous localities in the State. The metal has 
been produced 
in small quantity, but 
scarcely with profit to those who have en­ 
gaged iu mining it. The outlook, how­ 
ever, is good for more extensive produc­ 
tion. 
• 
ROCKS AND BUILDING STONF-S. 
Ruiiding materials are very abundant in 
California, and can lie obtained in nearly 
every part of the State. 
Attention ha’s 
lately bct-n drawn to the importance of re­ 
placing the temporary wooden buildings 
with those of a more substantial nature. 
At Mokclumne Hill, in Calaveras coun­ 
ty, and at St,. Helena, Napa county, a 
‘tufuceous volcanic or soifataric stone’lias 
been utilized with great satisfaction, and 
some beautiful as well as durable buildings 
greeted. This stone is so soft when first 
quarried that it m aybe fashioned with 
axes, and witli tim e it hardens. 
It is 
likely to prove as useful and valuable as it 
is extensive. 
Granite is somewhat also 
used for foundations, and a few buildings 
of that material have been erected. It is 
now well-known that beautiful marbles 
abound in the State, but they are not as 
yet generally utilized. Brick of the very 
best quality arc cheaply produced, anil 
many fine buildings are being erected of 
this excellent and most durable material. 
It is the intention of this office to make a 
special collection and studv of the rocks 
and building stones of the State, and to 
publish the results. 
OTHER MINERALS. 
The following is a list of minerals oi 
lesser value which luve been produced ¡11 
the State in considerable quantities, with 
figures showing the estimated production 
as lar as known : Milt, annual yield bay 
salt, 40,1)00 tons: sulphur, annual yield, 
1,881,697 pounds: lime, annual yield, 2,­ 
757,712 barrels. Gypsum and chrome iron 
are largely produced, but no reliable figures 
can be given. 
The Slate is also rich in other economic 
minerals which will eventually be worked, 
anil which cun lit- found when wanted. 
The following arc w-irthy ol special notice: 
i ¡arito, bis in util 
oris, clays, diamonds, 
feldspar, kaolin, tiiagncsian minerals, min­ 
eral and alkaline waters, ochre, platinum , 
quartz sands, zinc oresj etc. 


it jf ;** 
“ Stand back, gentlem en! 
Clear the 
track !” shouted the police, and as the 
quickly-gathered 
crowd 
surged 
back, 
i steamer No. 4 came up the street, the 
I magnificent black liorscs striking fire from 
the pavement. 
But h o ld ! 
A wheel comes o fl! the 
steamer is overturned, and the" brave fire­ 
men are picked up bleeding and sense 
less! 
An investigation revealed the fact that in 
oiling the steamer that morning the stew­ 
ard had neglected to put in tiie linch-pin. 
A little neglect on his part liad caused a 
loss of a half {trillion dollars. The busy 
marts ol trade arc full of men who are 
m aking the same fatal mistake. They 
neglect their kidneys, thinking they need 
no attention, whereas if they made occa­ 
sional use of W arner’s safe cure they would 
never say that they don’t feel quite well; 
that a tired feeling bothers them : that they 
are plagued with indigestion; that their 
brain refuses to respond at call; that their 
nerves arc all unstrung.—[Fire Journal. 


B ird E n em ie s.—The creat bugaboo of 
the birds is the owl. The owl snatches 
them from ofl' tlieir roosts at night, and 
gobbles up their eggs and young in their 
nests. He is a veritable ogre to them , and 
his presence fills them with constérnal o 1 
and alarm. 
One season, to protect ray 
early cherries, I placed a largo stuffed owl 
amiil the brandies of the trees. Such a 
racket as there instantly began about my 
grounds is not pleasant to think upon ! 
The orioles and robins fairly “ shrieked out 
tlieir affright.” The news instantly spread 
in every direction, and apparently every 
bird in town came to see that owl in the 
cherry tree, and every bird took a cherry, 
so that 1 Lost more fruit than if I had left 
the oxyl indoors. 
W ith craning necks and 
horrified looks the birds would alight upon 
the branches, and between their screams 
would snatch oll a cherry, as if the act was 
some relief to tlieir outraged feelings.— 
[John Borrouglis in Century. 


W hat magic lies in the words home and 
St. Jacobs O il! 
Botli bring happiness. 


k Great Conflagration 
That sweeps away a whole city, starts from a 
flame so small that a glass of water would ex­ 
tinguish it. In liko manner, the most painful 
and fatal maladies of the throat aud lungs ordi­ 
narily develop from small beginnings, not difli- 
cult of cure if promptly treated wit!» the proper 
remedy. But their progress is insidious and 
delay may be fatal. C olds and c o u g h s lead to 
L a ry n g itis, A sth m a , B ro n c h itis, P n e u ­ 
m o n ia, and C o n su m p tio n . The only medi­ 
cine certain to cure every bronchial and pul­ 
monary affection cot absolutely incurable is 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
During 40 years it Las steadily grown in pop­ 
ular estimation, and is now a household reli­ 
ance in many thousands of families. Parents, 
whose lives weropreserved by A yeu’s Cherry 
P ectoral when they were young, are now sav­ 
ing the lives of their cliildreu with it. Leading 
physician* extol its virtues and prescribe it in 
their practice. Intelligent druggists everywhere 
report noteworthy cures effected by it, within 
their personal knowledge. 
PRErAILED BY 
D r. J . C. A yer &, Co., L ow ell, Mase. 
Sold bv all druggists. 


A SAFE FAMILY REMEDY. 
ESPECIA LLY S U I T E D FOR 
BABES CHILDREN 
EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR ADULTS. 


LA 
H Z, 
~ 
Prescribed 
Pbjsiciau.". 


T H E CHEAPEST 
t S T c - p 
AND MOST 
l i i » 1, 
AGREEABLE 
CURATIVE EV ER O FFER EI 
>R 
Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick 
ache, 
Hemorrhoids, Complaints of chib 
and 
Liver, Stomach and Bowel Ailm ents 
rally. 
D03E SMALL, ACTION PROMPT. EFFEC T CON 
JRTINQ. 
A b so lu te ly sa fe fo r d e lic a te n n u n a rs* 
in** w o m en . T a k e n e a s e r ly by in fa n ts 
an d c h ild re n . 
Tropie-Fruit Laxative takes the place of castor 
oil. salts, senna, pills and all nauseous physics. 
IfetT EN TIRELY HARMLESS. 
TRY IT 
ONCE. 
Ask for LIQUID TROPIC-FRUIT 
LAXATIVE. Price 25 cents per bottle. SOLD 
BY DRUGGISTS.__________ 
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E L Y ’S 
CREAM BALM 
C l e a n s e s 
t h e 
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R e lie f . 
A P o s i­ 


tiv e C u re . 
H A Y - F E V E R 
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M 
H is gained an enviable reputation, d sDlaciog 
all other pic pa rat ion s. A parti *le i-*ap| lied into 
each nostril; no pain; agree-ib e to use. 
Price, 
00 
bv m ail or at dniggbts. Send for circular. 
Kly BROTHERS, Drugeists, Owep», X. Y. 
dT-lyMWK&wly 
C ontagious. 


I am a native oi England, and while I was 
in th a t country I contiacted a terrible bicod 
poisou. and for tw o years was under treatm ent 
as an out-door patient at N ottingham Hospital, 
England, b it was not cured. 1 suffered the 
most agonizing pains in my bones, end was 
covered with sores all over m y body and limbs. 
Finally I com pletely lost all hope in that 
country, and sailed for America, and was 
treated at Roosevelt in this city, as well as by 
a prom inent physician in New York having no 
connection with the hospitals. 
I saw the advertisem ent of Swift’s Specific, 
and I determ ined to give it a trial. I took six 
bottles, and I can say w ith great joy th at they 
h*ve cm vd me entirely. 
1 am as sound and 
well as I ever was in m y li e. 
1 . FRED. HALFORD. 
New York City, June 12.18*5. 


In March of last year (ls84), I contracted 
blood poison, and being in Savannah. Ga.. at 
the tim e, 1 went into the hospital there for 
treatm ent. I suffered very m uch from rheu­ 
m atism at the same time. 1 did not get well 
under the treatm ent there, nor was I eu rid by 
any of the usual m*»ans. I have now taken 
seven bottles of Hwift's Specific, and am sound 
and well. It drove the j*oisou out through boils 
on the skin. 
Das L eahy. 
Jersey City, N. J., Aug. 7.1886. 
Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed 
free. 
The S w if t S p e c i f ic Co., Drawer 8, Atlanta. 
Ga.; New York, 157 YV. 23d st. 
fc5-ly<kwly 
Kohler & 


Pacific Coast 
A g e u ts . 
P. R. GIRARD, 
C o r. S e v e n th a n d ,J Hts.# S a c r a m e n to , 


IIAS TH E LAK<irST STOCK OF 
P 
i a n o s a n d O 
r g a n a . 
« - E a s y Installm ents! 
I/iw P rices: **a 
ob -3m M W F A\v:;m 


R U P T U R E ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TwKNTY-riY* Cf-xts will buy a bottle of 
Red Star Cough Cure. It never fails to 
cure. 


ilV»sJti<(''l7 <*ure«I in B O d a jj 
g b y I>r. H o ra e 's I'lcctrD -M ag- 
I n c tlc BeU Tru»tt,r*<»rabin*?iL 
r G u a ra n U ed th e o n ly o n e to 
th e w o rld j^ n e r a tin g a con. 
'tin u o u i» EUrtro-Mag-irtio C M r- 
J rent. Scientific, I’owerT»»], D u rab le, 
C o m fo rta b le e n d E ffectiv e In c u rin g 
R u p tu re . P ric e red u ced . 5 0 0 c u re d in ’8 3 . Send 
•tamp for p am p h le t. 
E LE C TR O -M A G N ETIC T R U SS CO­ 
________7 0 3 Ma i k t STasMT. Sam F uancxaco- 


One B enson's C npclne P la ster 
I 
S WORTH A DOZEN OF ANY OTHER 
kind. 
Between 
the 
numerous 
vari­ 
eties of porous plasters there is but one 
choice. 
Benson's plaster is modem, sei- 
exitiftc, prompt in action, safe, pleuf-ant to 
wear. cU anlv, and cure?* ailments in a few hours 
which no ethers are able ev< n to relieve. This 
fee. is tes ified to by o.flflO physicians, pharma- 
c stsand dinggists. voluntarily and over their 
own «i. nature-. Imita ions ol Benson's plaster, 
under the nam s of ** ('«pHcm,*’ “ Capsicum,'* 
Capuein,” •• Capcicine, 
etc.. arc offered for 
sale. 'lh«*e are sham less. 
l*urcb&sers mav 
protect themselves agaiust, imposition by exam* 
in iu g the article tendered by the dealer. Ask for 
B n*ou’8 blaster an«l scr- that the “ Three Seats’ 
! v a d e-m a rk is on tb<* face cloth, a n d th e w ord 
“ C apcine ’’ is p o j ^ e d iu th e m id d le o f th e 
• p la ster itself. 
d28-3tMW F&wlt 


A Family Blessing. 
Nothing adds more to the security of life, o f 
happiness and of health th an a safe and reli­ 
able family m edicine. Simmons Liver Regu­ 
lator has won for itself the appellation o f “ the 
favorite home remedy.” It is adapted to a large 
proportion of the em ergencies w hich occur in 
domestic life. If the child has the colic, it is a 
sure, safe and pleasant remedy. If the father 
is exhausted, overworked, debilitated, it w ill re­ 
store his failiug strength. If the wife suffers 
from dyspepsia, low spirits, headache, it w ill 
give relief. If any m em ber of the fam ily has 
eaten anything hard of digestion, a sm all dose 
of the Regulator will soon establish a good di­ 
gestion. It gives refreshing sleep even in cases 
where narcotics have failed. It is the best pre­ 
ventive medicine, and rafe to begin w ith, no 
m atter w hat the attack; and in alm ost every 
ease will afford relief and effect a speedy cure, 
without the a:d of other m edicine. No error to 
be feared in adm inistering; no injury from ex­ 
posure after taking; no change of diet required; 
no change of habits; no neglect of duties or loss 
of tim e. Simmons Liver R egulator is entirely 
vegetable, and is the purest and best fam ily 
m edicine compounded. 
Prepared by J. H 
ZEIL1N <k CO., Philadelphia, Pa., sole proprie- 
iort 
821 lyMW F&wly 


WHAT WOMAN 
WANTS 
IN SHOES! 


1st' ^ Meat, Close-fitting and Graceful* 
zh^ped ShoeT 
— 


2d. 
Ho breaking-fn torture. 
Easy at 
i — 
end al//ays snug and handsome 


ALL THUCE DESIDERATA SHE CAN FIND IN 


The celebrated "J. & T. Cousins'New 
'' cf a!J kinds and materíaís. m 


ndtO shapes of toes and heel si 
They will not rip; wUÍnotj¡l¡pat théheéT; 


w iil not wrinkle, and are theperfeciioñ 


of achievement in the shoemaker’s~arfm " 


Lock on Sotos for Name and Address of 
J. & T. COUSINS, 
S E W Y O R K . 


AGENTS FOR SACRAMENTO: 
WEINSTOCK & LÜBIN, 
sltoialT uF 


* J - L * l S c 


HA f\:A N 


V-J y o ^ 


T he 
" H a n a n " 
choo is m ade in c ^ 
m an y sizes a n d 
th a t a perfect S t Í3 cert:.; ., c.r.d 
duplicates a lw ay s obtainable. l i i d e 
of b est stock, w ell p u t to g eth er, the-/ a ra 
* 
durable, 
sty lish 
an d 
com iortabla. 
W ear th em once, an d y o u v/iil 
h av e no other. Cs’d by 
a l l d ealerx 
A sL 
y o u -sb ~ deal­ 
er for th e ir. 


HAN AN & SON. 


G-us 
FOR S.iLt. BY 
L 
a 
v 
c 
n 
s 
o 
n 
. 
09 liaiTuK 


Price with Extra Quality Blade 
• 1 50. PACIFIC SAW MF’G. 
CO., No*. 17 and 19 Frem ont 
street, San Francisco. 
. 
ap4-4DtfFMW 


M AGNKTO-EUECTRO CIRCLET. 
Price only Two Dollars. 
For the positive relief and cure of 
Nervous 
Debility, 
Lost 
Manhood and all Sex­ 
ual Weaknesses. 
Weighs only one oz.; easy and 
com fortable to w ear, with" weak 
an 1 neiTovs vim its results are 
apparently miraculous. Sealed particulars free. 
Mention Taper. Address 
M. E. A. CO., 1207 Broadway’, New York. 
_______________sft-TyMWF&wly 
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▲ M b ok B ea u ty Is a J o y F o re v e r l 
DR. T . FELIX G O U R A U D ’8 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beantifler. 
U 


S 3 s •« o 


b * ° í 


Remove* Tan Pin», 
pie*. Freckles, Moth 
S 
&tches, Rash 
and 
kin diseases, and 
every blem ­ 
ish on bean- 
ty, and de­ 
fies detec- 
tlon. It has 
I stood the test of 
'th irty 
y e a r s , 
and is so harm ­ 
less we taste it 
(to be sure the 
1 ('reparation 
is 
[properly made. 
A c c e p t 
n o 
counterfeit 
oi 
sim ilar t am a 
The distinguished Or L. A Sayre, said to a lady 
of the AauíLn (a patien t!: “ As you ladlet w i 
use them, I recommend 
G oum ddt Cream' as the 
least harmful gf alt the Skin preparations." One 
bottle will last six m onths, using It every day. 
Also, Poudre Subtile removes superfluous haij 
without injury to the skin. 
Mms. M. B. T. GOUKAUD. Sol# F ro ,., a Bond 
street. New York. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Good* 
Dealers throughout the United State*, Canadas 
a d Europe. 
« ■ Beware of h u e Imitations. (1.000 Reward 
lor aoM ru n d -root of any one sellin g the tam a. 
tc4 -v-Of W jf A w 1 veo v 
H u m p h r e y s ’ 
¡¿anus! of all Diseases, 
By!’. Ill .nrilltKYS, W. D. 
RICHLY BOUND IN 
C L O T I 1 a n d G O L D 
M a ile d F re e . 


XJST OF PRINCIPAL NOP. 
CURES. 
F e v e rs, Contention, Ic i’aininntionB. 
W orm s, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.... 
C ry ln n C olic, or T ith in g of Infants. 
D ia rrh e a cf Cliildreu or Adult*» 
. 
D y se n te ry , Griping, Bilious Couc.... 
C h o le ra MorS>e.*, A om iting 
. 
C oughs. Cold, Bronchitis. 
.......... 
\e u r n le in . Toothache, Frceacho...... 
H ead ach es, ftick Hc&dache, Vertigo. 


ruina. 
.AO 
.5 0 
.5 0 
..50 
*.50 


.5 0 
.50 
.5 0 
HOMEOPATHIC 


D yspepsia* * ilion» btoinnch..-. 
.5 0 
Suppressed or P a in fu l Periods-*»** 
W h ites, too Profnue Periods................. 
Croup, Congh, Difflcult Breathing.... .5 0 
Halt K h ean i, Kryuipelas, Kruptiona.. .5 0 
R heum atism . Rheum atic Dsins.............. 5 0 
F ever and A gue. Chnls, Jüalana. 
OO 
P lies, Blind or Blooding . ................... .5 0 
C atarrh. Influenza, Cold in the Head. .5 0 
W hooping C ouch. Violent Coughs... *60 
G eneral D ebilitv,Phj8io$d\Veakne»a .5 0 
K id ney D isease................ - ................... .5 0 
Nervous l a 
b 
i l i t 
y 
. .....1 .0 0 
Urina ry W en k ness.W ett ing Bod.... .5 0 
D iseases o f th e H ea rt. Palpitation..I.OO 
S P E C I F I C 


Sold by Dmmrists, or sent poHtpaid on receipt of 
tfice. —HI 1 rIIHKl8* BEIfU INK CO., 1 WI Faltos 04. 5.1. 


. Weal, Herrons inralids, 
I an d 
others 
seeking 
| H ealth , S trength and 
I E nergy are advised to 
I send for ** T h e K lectrte 
R eview ,” a large illus­ 
trated Journal ,|>ubl ish- 
ed for freo distribution. 
I t treats on heulth. h y ­ 
giene. physical culturo 
and m edical subject»* 
and is a conipb'ie eu- 
evcioirtodiaofm form a­ 
tion for suffering hn- 
m anity afflicted w itli 
a 
long standing, chronic» 
n erv o u s,ex b au stin g and painful diseases. 
Y oung m en an d others w ho suffer from ner­ 
vous aud physical debility, exhausted vitalL y . 
prem ature decline, etc.,are especially benefited 
by consulting Its contents. Thousands or dollars 
saved nervouH-debllttv sufferers an d others by 
th e advice given. If in need of m edical aid o r 
counsel, read it before investing in m edicines 
o r appliances of any description, and you w ill 
save tim e, m oney and disappointm ent. 
A d­ 
dress for free codf. T h e E le c t r ic R e v ie w * 
UG4 Broadw ay, N ew Y ork. 
A 
3mli)MFtkWJm8i>eow 
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CALIFORNIA 
FISHES. 


TIIEIU VARIETIES AND VALUE FOR 


FOOD PURPOSES. 


Art am i P lea su res o f A n g liu n -W h a l 
th e Stutc Kish 
C om m ission 
H as A ccom p lish ed —E tc. 


[W ritten for th e New Y e n '. Kkoori»-I'n io s by 
Ju d g e A. B. D ibble, Secretary ami T reasu rer 
o f th e State B oard o f Kish C om m issioners.] 
“ Sim ou P eter saitli u u lo th em , I go a-flshlng. 
T hey say u n to h im , uv also go w ith th e e ."— 
J o h n , x x i.; 3. 
Q uaint expression — lull of meaning. 
Simon Peter liad often, with his net or rod, 
went fishing in the waters of the Sea of 
Tiberius. 
Recollections of past good times 
came playing around him , and lie empha­ 
sized his longings when he sai J, with re­ 
markable force of language, “ 1 go a-lish- 
ing,” and they, his companions—Thomas, 
called Didymus, and Nathaniel, of Cana, 
and the sons of Zebodee, and two others of 
the disciples—caught the infection and 
were enthused; and they, too, positively 
declared their intention, in the epigram­ 
matic assertion, “ We also go with thee!" 
Be assured, they were up bright and early, 
and all went. The first day's catch'was not 
good, but the next day they made a royal 
haul. All who have read IbC story appre­ 
ciate it, because it is so natural and fisher­ 
man-like. 
In all times since many of the good, the 
great, the poor and the rich, have been 
there, and know all about it. They tnay 
not have fished in the Sea of Tiberius, but 
they have fished in other favored waters, 
where they hav.e enjoyed “ the pleasures of 
hope" and the fruition of success. The 
writer of this lias been there, and now longs 
to g o ; and (D. V.) will go again when the 
season comes round. 
I have presented the foregoing excerpt in 
order to show that in the good old (lays 
nailing was a passion, and greatly enjoyed 
by even the Disciples. They caused a good 
record :;> lie kept of their success as lUher- 
men. Their work in this line has not been 
forgotten. So, too, in our day, disciples, 
reverend and non-reverend, have sought 
the incomparable pleasures yielded by 
watcr-courses and pools. Some of their 
carefully-woven and oil-repeated “ yarns' — 
drawn out to be believed, ana should lie, 
with many grains «if allowance—were nuir- 
vcloudlv large, and quite incredible. The 
privilege to tell a robust story is an inalien­ 
able rl lit of. and always enjoyed by, the 
truthful fisherman. In the particular men 
tioned the writer liereot has always exer 
cised the right, and has never been detected 
in making untruthful statements. He re­ 
grets to say, however, that lie has heard 
reverends, who s hptjid jc a d thew ay 4 up 
the golden stairs," recount most wonderful 
experiences, that really taxed belief. 
How 
on a certain former (always former) occa­ 
sion he played an athletic trout (avoir­ 
dupois, twenty and three-quarters pounds'; 
how,when nearly reeled in, the trout made 
a fearful lunge, turned tail-to and ran out 
the line seven-eighths of a mite or so ; and 
how It took him not one second less than 
an hour and fortv-fivc minutes by his over­ 
faithful chronometer to bring the gamy 
fellow in reat li of the gafT. The story bail 
been repeated often, and was believed by 
the uuthor. 
A NUI.IN O i s AN AUT 
N ot acquired from books or scientific essays, 
but from practice. A keen taste to acquire 
it and experience will 
bring success 
As well expect a man who has no taste for 
it to learn the art of a sculptor, be his 
scientific acquirement ever so great, as to 
expect a fisherman to be a success, wben 
ids tastes do not lead him to stream or 
lake. 
Practical experience makes the suc­ 
cessful angler. It has become Ills guide, 
and directs him when to go, where to go, 
mid what to do, after lie has bivouacked 
on the bank of a brook, or moored his boat 
in deep waters. 
Curious investigations have led scientists 
to the belief that the amount of lacteal 
yield could be best determined by the es­ 
cutcheon of the cow; but Molly, the little 
dairy maid, with her well-filled pail, knows 
more, ami all about it. A man who fol­ 
lows fishing knows the business. 
He is a 
self-made, learned professor ; he is learned 
in the habits of fish—their running.seasons, 
their spawning fields, their deposit and 
protection of aoawn. 
It is tb s learning of 
cye-sight, and the mere book worm may 
not acjuire it. Such a person is not only 
qualified to be a tisli cultorist, but also to 
teach scientists the art. 


T R O l'T IN U IN C A LIFO R N IA . 
State pride does not inlluence me in the 
dei“t to say it, yet it is true, that no other 
Stale of the American liiion has nestled 
within its domain as many stregjns and 
takes of beauty, and so largely populated 
with finny tribes, ready to be taken by the 
willing angler and fisherman, as the State 
ot California. Such being the fact, it may 
be proper for me to say something about 
the benefits and pleasures yielded to the 
amateur by the art of angling. The same 
pleasures and benefits were enjoyed by 
lx u k Walton and his associates early in 
and up to the middle of the sixteenth cen­ 
tury, and were fully recorded in “The 
Complete Angler." 
All of these health- 
givini' and delightful recreations and pleas­ 
ures can be had by our people, by the mere 
"going for them." 
in speaking of angling, an eminent lover 
«I the art said, " ’ 1'was an employment 
for his idle time, which was then not idly 
spent; for angling was, alter tedious study, 
a rest to his mind, a cheerer of his spirits, 
a dispeller of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thought, a moderator of passion, a pro­ 
curer of contentcdncsa;" that "it begets 
habits ot peace and patience in those that 
professed and practiced it." This very 
truthful eulogy of the art is most charm ­ 
ingly worded, and the portrait is true to 
nature. 
Pure and inspiring air, breathed at the 
pond or stream, brings health to the plcas- 
ure-seekcr. 
He has left behind him the 
fetid air, over-breathed and charged with 
tilth lyseuscs and the seeds ot death from 
vault, se wer and lililí found in the busy 
marts and centers of population. 
He bus 
left behind him the hum-drum of city life, 
to enjoy the songs of linnet, lark and robin, 
the drumming of the grouse, the cheerful 
calling of the quail, and the plaintive coo­ 
ing of the dove. 
Native flowers beguile 
him with their beauty and sweetness. 
Now. be he poor or rich, lettered or unlet­ 
tered, he is iree. with none to j.«tie or m o­ 
lest him. 
It his wife and little ones are 
near him, so much the better; for the 
health-giving store of enjoyment is ample 
for all. 
Equipped with rod. reel, line and 
fly, and possessed with keen anxiety, he is 
ready for the sport. The poet's description 
is apropos: 
"A n d b e Mts by a brook w atctiiug a quill, 
W lieu —w ith a fixed eye and ready b a u d — 
lie stu d ies first to hook and th en to laud 
.Some tro u t, o r pereh. or pike, an d , hav in g d o u e. 
b its ou a b an k an d te ll, how th is was won. 
A nd th a t escaped his hook; w hich, w ith a w ill. 
Did eat th e bait, a n d tisherinan iieguile." 


MODES O r A N G LIN G. 
The mode of taking the lakes is gener­ 
ally bv trolling. The tackle consists of 
pole, reel, line, and a leader from six to 
nine feet long, with S|toon at its extreme 
end. and generally with four flies affixed to 
the leader. Tho line goes out a hundred 
feet or so. The fisherman is now ready for 
the strike. 
It is made, and he feels an­ 
other, and another! The flies are doing 
good wooing work ! 
Keel in and bring 
the victims to the gaff or the lander. 
The writer has seen his old friend, McS.— 
a prince of anglers, bring in at one reeling 
five darlings—one at the spoon and four at 
the flies. " There is joy over a saved" fish, 
but when live are saved, then comes the 
* Oh-be-joyful!” 
Many of our California lakes—notably 
Webber, Independence, Donner, Crystai, 
Gold and fifty more—furnish delightful 
sport to the fly fisherman, and his casts, 
made in proper season, are always re­ 
warded. Beside these healthful and charm ­ 
ing 
pleasures, the 
fisherman 
receives 
another reward of great advantage. lie 
" 
I food—meat 
has captured most excellent 
that strengthens 
brain 
and body and 
lengthens life. 
In ail ages its value has 
oeen known. 
Moses, the great law-giver, 
was instructed to say to the children of 
Israel: " These shall ye cat of all that are 
in the waters; whatsoever hath tins and 
scales in the waters, in the seas and in the 
rivets, them shall ye eat." (Leviticus xi.,9.) 


T H E E D IB L E F IS H E S O F C A L IFO R N IA AND TH K 
COAST. 
The Commission of Fisheries for the 
State of California, in its biennial report for 
the years ls'if-lSSO, mention ten varieties 
of fiibes found in the waters of the State, 
viz; The Sacramento salmon, shad, white- 
fish, catfish, carp, black bass, striped bass. 
Eastern and California trout, lobsters and 
Included in it is the very interesting 
(sport upon the Edible Fishes of the Pa­ 
cific Coast, by W . N. Lockington. In the 
Commissioners' report for the years 1881- 
18Ü2 mention is made of four varieties, 


viz : Sacramento salmon, striped bass, carp 
and shad. 
In the Commissioners' report 
for the years 1883-1884 twent v varieties were 
meutioned. viz; Salmon, Eastern salmon, 
Truckee trout, land-locked salmon, perch, 
chub, pike, dace, mullet (or hardhead), 
carp, sturgeon, catfish and bull-beads (or 
pout), whitefisb, shad, striped bass, rock- 
cod (or grouper), eels, black bass and lob­ 
sters. 
SALM ON. 
The average salmon pack, in the last re­ 
port, was estimated to be about 200,000 
cases. In the year 1883 about 1,200 boats 
were employed in taking salmon, and the 
average catch to the boat was about 1,500 
fish, weighing about 21,600,000 pounds. 
The marked decrease in the supply of 
salmon for the years 1883 and 1884 was 
owing to the following causes ; 
1. Illicit 
fishing during the close season. 
2. Loss 
in the tules. 3. Consumption by seals and 
sea-lions. 
4. Destruction 
by different 
kinds 
of 
aquatic 
birds. ' 5. Dams 
and 
obstruction 
near 
the 
spawning 
grounds. 6. The using of sm all mesh nets 
from 1877 to 1883. 
7. The great increase 
of seines at and below the spawning fields. 
8. The great increase of nets used in the 
bays. 0. The increase of canneries and in­ 
creased demand for the supply. 
The decrease must continue, until the 
causes of the falling off are removed, and 
until the salmon are allowed to pass ob­ 
structing nets and to reach their spawning 
ground. A statement of Commissioner B. 
B. Redding is in point. 
He said; “ The 
perpetuation of the salmon industry is 
absolutely dependent upon the fact that 
some of the fish must be allowed to pass 
the nets and reach their spawning grounds 
at the head waters. It is only at the sources 
of streams, and under the condition there 
found, that the eggs will naturally develop 
into fish. 
It is only when the fish reach 
their spawning grounds, that their eggs 
have become sufficiently matured, so that 
they may lie taken for artificial propaga­ 
tion."—ltejKirt of ¡880. page 5. 
The views ol the present Commissioners 
are in tult accord with those expressed by 
Commissioner B. 1!. Redding. 'If the fish 
are permitted to reach their spawning 
fields, artificial propagation will be insured 
and will result in the release of millions of 
young samlets into the tributaries of the 
Sacramento river. The State salmon hatch­ 
ing will do the desired work. 


CALIFORNIA, OR CHINOOK SALMON. 
Large numbers of this and of other 
species of salmon are taken and sold Im­ 
mediately after spawning, at unseasonable 
times, and when 
the fish are unfit for 
food- This grievous evil should be pro­ 
hibited. There has been a decrease in 
quantity during the last three years. 


T R U C K E E R IV E R T R n t'T . 
Most of the Truckee river trout are 
caught by vicious methods in the State of 
Nevada. Very few are taken in California. 
Efforts to obtain.a fair supply for Califor­ 
nia have been unavailing. The reasons 
advanced by the late Fish Commissioner 
of the State of Nevada for the indirect ac­ 
tion of that-State in depriving California of 
her just rights to an equal share of the fish 
of the river, was averred to be. the refusal 
of ike Legislature of California to pass a 
Sawdust hill. The Commissioner ignored 
the fact A at the sawdust discharged into 
the river $ml which floats into the State of 
Nevada, liid not injured, much less killed 
the trout I but to the contrary the trout 
had fattened, thrived and multiplied. It 
was a preXuse without reason. The pur­ 
pose of tin■ deprivation was to secure for 
his State'* people the trout traffic. As it is, 
the fish ire not allowed to ascend the 
Truckee ¡above Foulke’s dam, near Verdi, 
Nevada. 
ilK K AND nitOOK TROUT. 
The prtaent Fish Commissioners of Cali­ 
fornia h a le deemed it im portant to keep 
.oar lake.ts and brooks—the favored resorts 
of tiieStatér-supplied with the best and most 
suitable varieties of trout. During the years 
1S84-8.1 several hundred thousand have been 
distribuKxL from the Nheblev Hatchery. 
To the extent of the supply all portions of 
the State lif vc received a reasonable quota. 


L a n d -l o c k e d s a l m o n . 
Twenty-jm r thousand of these fishes 
were distrwaited in the year 18.84 by the 
present Commissioners. The number plant­ 
ed in other years is unknown. 
Partial 
success hue been met with, and better rc- 
suits are lim ed for. 


I’KR CII. 
The supjr.y of this most desirable lislt 
lias dim inibed. The causes of dim inu­ 
tion 
are various, and possibly may be 
removed. The drain made by tlie Chinese 
and other vlndals has been heavy and con­ 
tinuous. ly e Comniissioneijs, iii their last 
report, recommended that a law should be 
passed to protect perch from seinings for 
the period of two years. 


U IIl'R . P IK E . DACE, M C I.L E T . 
The supply of chub and pike has equaled 
the demand. The dace, a native hsh, is 
nearly extinct. The cause has not been ascer­ 
tained. The mullet, or hard-head, is pro­ 
lific, and needs no protection. 


C A RP. 
Carp were practically planted in the 
waters of California by the United States 
Commission. In the m atter of accumula­ 
tion, they have increased and been a suc­ 
cess. During the years 1884 and 1885 the 
decretar. of the Fish Commission received 
but four calls for carp. It has become a 
cheap fish. 
I am informed that the de­ 
mand for it does not exceed the supply. 
Many regard it as a valuable edible fish, 
while more regard it with disfavor. The 
late Comtnissioner.Thockmorton, informed 
the writer that if a carp cost itt market $1, 
it would cost $10 to fit it for the table. 
Concurring. I pass to the 


STURGEON. 
As a food fish the sturgeon is one of the 
cheapest and best. As to numbers, the de­ 
crease is steadilv going on. The depletion 
¡sowing to tlieChiñese " hogging" method 
of fishing. They secure the small ones, dry 
them and ship them to China. Here is a 
potent reason why the Chinese should 
“ go." Their vocation as fishermen, carried 
on in direct violation of law, should cease. 
The present Commission has been and is 
now endeavoring to compel the Chinese to 
respect and obey our laws, or to leave our 
waters. Efforts in this direction will be 
continued. 


C A TFISH . 
The planting of these tisli bv the old 
Commission was regretted by many, and 
approved by more. They have thriven 
most wonderfully, and need no protection. 
In short, they cannot be exterminated. 


W H tT K F ISH . 
The results accruing from the planting of 
the whitefisb in our waters are not fully 
known. Several hundred thousand (so re­ 
ported) were released in the lakes. It is 
now over five years since they were re­ 
leased into our waters, and up to tho pres­ 
ent time but few, if any, have been caught. 


SHAD. 
The shad planted in our rivers havedone 
well. Their breeding grounds seem to be 
in the waters of the center of the State. 
Their increase has been marvelous, and an 
unlim ited supply can be had in the proper 
season. 
S T R IP E D BASS. 
Some years ago a few striped bass were set 
free at Arnty Point, in the bay of San 
Francisco. 
It is reported that several of 
good size have been captured—one in the 
hay ot Monterey, that weighed nearly 
seventeen pounds, and another in the Sac­ 
ramento river, which pulled the beam at 
sixteen pounds. 
In Xiarch. 1884, one was 
offered for sale in a San Francisco market 
which turned the scale at eighteen and a 
half pounds. The opinion prevails, and 
with much reason, tbat the few planted 
have greatly multiplied. 


BLACK BASS. 
Young black bass were mostly planted 
by former Commissioners, in private pre­ 
serves. and in some of the lakes near San 
Francisco. From the few tbat have been 
permitted to ascertain the fact, it is report­ 
ed that those that were placed in private 
preserves have thriven well, and that they 
readily take bait. 
It is just and desirable 
that a reasonable “ right of fishery " may 
be extended to the citizens of the State, 
whose money paid for the fish and plant. 


SALT W ATER, BA T AND COAST FISH E S. 
The markets of California are reasonably 
well supplied with salt water, bay and coast 
fishes, ft is conceded that, in numbers 
and varieties, our fish markets compare 
favorably with the markets of New Or­ 
leans. New York, Boston and other lead­ 
ing cities. Prices compare quite well with 
foreign quotations. 


» 
SH R IM P S. 
It was reported 
that the 
supply of 
shrimps liad decreased, and that the cause 
was traceable to the arrest of Chinamen by 
the Fish Commissioners and their |>atrol. 
if each be the fact, it will be belter, for a 
tline at least, to be deprived of shrimps 
than to suffer Chinese vandalism to con­ 
tinue. 
B IV A LV ES. 
The market supply of bivalves is fair. 
Oysters —native and Eastern transplanted— 
are gool in quality, increasing in quantity, 
and reasonable in [trice. 
EELS. 
The few that were planted in our waters 
have not yet reported progress. Their home 


and spawning fields (it is now conceded 
that they are spawners) have not been dis­ 
covered. At our feasts this most dainty 
fish is an absentee. The eel should do well 
in our mud-bottomed waters. 


V IO L A T IO N o r T H E FISH LAWS. 
The policy of the Commissioners of 
Fisheries, in the yean preceding 1883 (and 
especially of the Commission composed of 
S; R. Throckmorton and Joseph D. Red­ 
ding in the years 1881-82). relating to vio­ 
lations of fish laws and "desultory depre­ 
dations," is clearly stated in the following 
quotations made from their biennial report 
printed in 1883: 
“ It has been frequently suggested to the 
Commissioners that they ask the Legisla­ 
ture for an additional appropriation for 
the establishment of a "patrol police,’ to 
enforce the laws as against these desultory 
depredations. 
We cannot see the expe­ 
diency of such an extravagance, for ex­ 
travagance it would be. 
It would cost 
more to keep it up than any possible bene­ 
fits derived front it." 
(Page 3.) 
The present Commissioners, on coming 
into office early in 1883, dissented from the 
views and policy above stated. 
On the 1st 
day of August, 1883. W. C. Jones was ap­ 
pointed Deputy Fish Commissioner, and 
was instructed to secure a force and patrol 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers 
and Suisutr and other bays. 
The work of 
the “police patrol” up to'the present time 
has bean well done. 
The chief calls his 
men into action wherever required by dis­ 
covered violations and desultory depreda­ 
tions. 
Between four an d five hundred 
offenders and water pirates have been ar­ 
rested, brought to judgm ent, 
fined or 
jailed. 
From the last report of Deputy 
Commissioner Jones I quote the following: 
“ The beet evidence 1 have to offer in the 
interest of the good accomplished by- the 
river patrol, is the small amount of viola­ 
tions now being committed of the existing 
fish laws. 
It is u well known fact that 
prior to the establishment of an efficient 
patrol on the rivers and bays, fishermen 
carried on their unlawful business without 
restraint.” 
FISHWAYS, OR LADDERS. 
The law makes it the duty of the State 
Board of Fish Commissioners to examine, 
from tim e to time, all dams and artificial 
obstructions in all rivers and streams fre­ 
quented by salmon, shad and other migra­ 
tory fishes, and if the obstructions prevent 
free passage for fishes, to notify the owners 
or occupants of the dam or obstruction 
to construct, within a specified tinte, a 
durable and efficient fishway. Failure to 
comply is made a misdemeanor, 
Burly in 
1884 the Commissioners caused to be en­ 
graved and printed a " Plan and Elevation 
of Fishways,” with proper notice to owners 
or occupants of dams or obstructions, to 
forthwith erect suitable fish-ladders, etc. 
W henever complaint lias been made to the 
■Secretary of the Board that a dam or ob­ 
struction existed in any stream, tbat pre­ 
vented free passage of fish, eopies of the 
plan and notice have been forwarded to the 
complaining parties for service upon the 
owner or occupant; and the District Attor­ 
ney of the county lias been requested, in 
the event the requirements of the notice 
were not complied with, to prosecute the 
offender. The failure to erect proper fish- 
ladders was one of the causes of the de­ 
crease of salmon in the years lss-l and 
1885. 


TH E HIIEHLKY HATCHERY. 
This hatchery was established in May. 
1883. During the year there were hatched 
and distributed from theShebley hatchery 
over 95,000 trout; 
in the year 1884, 219,­ 
000; during the year 1885 about 250,000 
(report not yet in). The trout distribution 
by the old Commission, during hatching 
seasons' of two years, front January 31, 
1880, to December 10. 1882. was S7.000. 
Cost of labor at the old condemned State 
hatchery, during incubating seasons, $25n 
per month (report for 1881-82); cost of 
labor at Shebley, $100 per month ; average 
co3t of procuring eggs at Shebley much 
less than the cost of eggs delivered at ('ha- 
hot. The present Commissioners are (>f the 
opinion that the distribution in 1880 will 
be largely increased. 
Earnest efforts have 
been made to secure blaek bass eggs from 
Easlern States, to be hatched at Shebley. 
Livingstone Stone informs theCommission 
that none can he 
liad “ for love nor 
money.” 
LEGISLATION IN 1885. 
During the session of the Legislature of 
California in 1885 eight or more bills were 
introduced relating to fish interests. Most 
of the bills were drafted, or caused to be 
drafted, and their passage advocated by a 
majority of the Commission. Several of 
the Acts embraced im portant amendments 
to existing laws, and sought to provide 
more ample protection against illicit fish­ 
ing. 
Neither newspaper space nor ray 
lime perm it me to now present and review 
the enacted laws. 
I shall, however, refer 
to t wo that were passed. 
Steam Launch—(Assembly Bill No. 308) 
introduced by Mr. Davis, of Sacramento. 
January 27,1885: 
"A n Act to authorize 
the Board of Fish Commissioners of the 
State to construct a Steam Launch, to aid 
in carrying out the purposes of said Board, 
and providing for the payment of claims 
incurred in such construction.” The Act 
passed and became a law in March, 1885. 
The sum of $-1,000 was appropriated. A 
contract for the construction of the boat 
was entered into in April, 1885. John 
Rock, of Sacramento, an experienced boat- 
builder, was the contractor. The contract 
price was $4,000. By reason of alterations 
and improvements, a deficiency occurred of 
$500. The deficiency, as a claim against the 
State, was approved by the State' Board of 
Examiners. The necessity for the craft 
was considered and passed upon by the 
Legislature. The State is now the owner 
of the launch, and the people are now the 
beneficiaries. The Governor Stoneman is 
swift (having made twenty miles in an 
hour and ten minutes) posesses ample 
strength, and will do most excellent work. 
State Salmon Hatchery—(Senate Bill No. i 
100), inlroduoed by Mr. W right, January 
27, 1885: 
“ An Act to authorize the Board 
of Fish Commissioners of the State to 
build and maintain a saltuon hatchery, 
and providing ways and means therefor!” 
The Act became a law in March, 18,85. 
The sunt of $10,000 was appropriated. 


T H E NEW H A TCH ERY . 
Before entering upon tlie work of con­ 
struction. a majority of the Board of Fish 
Commissioners deemed it of great impor­ 
tance to personally examine the streams 
whose waters were dischared into the Sac­ 
ramento river. Before selecting the site a 
thorough and practical examination was 
made of the Little Sacramento, the Mc­ 
Cloud, Pit, and Hat Creek. The Com­ 
missioners 
ascertained 
that 
the 
Gov­ 
ernm ent of the United States had re­ 
served, for the use of the United States 
Fish Commission, a large section of land 
covering the junction of the McCloud with 
l*it river, and that the reservation was a 
key to the situation. Besides this, Pit river 
was found to be subject to heavy annual 
freshets, the water rising twenty feet or 
more; that the freshets yearly carried away 
water-wheels, dams and other appliances 
used in connection with the hatchery ; that 
in the year 1880 the entire works were 
swept away. From the information ob­ 
tained from parties long familiar with the 
locality, and from that acquired by per­ 
sonal 
examination, the Commissioners 
were unw illingto hazard theState's money 
at the McCloud. 
Hydraulic and drift m in­ 
ing carried on upon the hanks of the Little 
Sacramento relieved the Commission of an 
examination of the river. Knowing that 
Commissioner B. B. Redding had been fa­ 
vorably impressed with the opportunities 
presented for a salmon batcbery on Pit 
river, and that the salmon “ in vast num ­ 
bers reached the foot ol Pit-river falls" 
(Report of 1880, page 37), a distance of 
about nine miles above the junction of 
Hat creek with Pit river, the Commission­ 
ers determined to make an examination of 
the Pit. The result was not favorable. 
We then made a careful examination of 
H at creek from the falls to the mouth, a dis­ 
tance of about five miles. We found that 
the current of water of H at creek, by 
reason of its velocity, was projected nearly 
across the sluggish water of Int. 
We ascertained that the volume of water 
of the creek was regular, never varying in 
hight more than ten inches. 
For the pur­ 
pose of ascertaining bow prolific were" the 
spring and fall runs of salmon in thecreek, 
we obtained statements from a large num ­ 
ber of old settlers and from a score of in­ 
telligent half-breed Indian fishermen, and 
they each and all informed us that the runs 
were always large, and often immense, and 
tbat spawn enough could bo obtained to 
supply a half-doKen hatcheries. Our first 
examination was made in the last of 
M arch; another was made in A pril—we 
obtained additional and confirmatory state­ 
ments as to the egg supply. 
Being assured that spawn in abundance 
could be obtained, on the 20th day of April 
wo selected the site- and negotiated for the 
lan d ; and for the consideration of $1 the 
premises and privileges were conveyed to 
tlie State. The place selected is entirely 
satisfactory to the Commissioners, and for 
the following reason : An assured sup­ 
ply of salmon eggs ; abundance of pure, 
cold w ater; absolute security from freshets; 
convenient storage; reservoir sites; ex­ 
cellence of the seining ground; abundance 
of cord wood and building tim ber; ample 
grade for water discharge, etc. 
The site is comely and hea’thy. An- 


other im portant reason induced the selec­ 
tion. H at creek and Pit river run several 
miles in a parallel course, uniting two and 
one-half miles below tlie hatchery. From 
the hatchery to Pit river the distance is 
less than half a mile. 
In m aking the se­ 
lection we availed ourselves of the oppor­ 
tunity to obtain spawn from both Pit river 
and H at creek. The carriage to the hatchery 
wilt be nothing. 
We receive eggs at Slieb- 
ley’s from Maine. 3.000 miles away. If the 
statement ot the late Commissioner B. B. 
Bedding is correct (and we have 110 reason 
to doubt it) as to the vast nuinberof salmon 
in Pit, then, with one hatcherv, we can 
work two streams. 
\\ ork upon the hatchery commenced in 
Mav last, 
b red \\ bite, of Sacramento, a 
skillful mechanic, drafted the plan and 
superintended the construction. The build­ 
ing is 100 feet long and 40 feet wide, it» 
framed ami strongly tied; inclosed with 
planed rustic, well roofed and painted, and 
rests upon a solid foundation. The inside 
furnishings consist of four large water 
tanks and eight tiers of boxes, set 011 
proper grade ami ^ made to receive seventy 
propagating baskets to the tier (5Go baskets 
111 all). Two more tiers will be added 
when required. The baskets will be made 
of wire-cloth tacked to frames. They are 
made to sit in the tiers, anti will receive 
the spawn and a gentle tlow of water. The 
young fry will, at proper age, be removed 
to the storage reservoir, and there held un­ 
til age and strength will enable them to 
take care of themselves. Then they will 
be released into H at creek, and voyage 
down the I’it and Sacramento to the ocean, 
front whence they wPl return to “ the 
home of their b irth ” in due season. 
All 
ol the work has been done with a view to 
strength and permanency. The material 
and furnishings have been of tlie best qual­ 
ity. 
Tlie $10,U<i0 appropriated has not 
been exhausted. The State has now its 
own salmon hatchery, and will not here­ 
after lie called upon to pay questionable 
bills, aggregating thousands of dollars, for 
the hatchery and relíase of samlets. The 
capacity Is equal to the hatching of from 
6,000.1too to 8,000,000 of young fry per an­ 
num. 
^ The expense of running the United 
States hatchery at McCloud, covering a 
period of five years preceding January, 
1883, was $53,000 70. 
[See Bulletin of the 
United States Fish Commission, page 202 ] 
The maintenance and running expense of 
the California State Salmon Hatchery will 
tin t exceed $2.500 per annum. 
In view of wlmt has been done, the 
expense has been reasonable. All accounts 
have been approved by the State Board of 
Examiners, and all expenses have been 
entered into books of account kept by S. I’. 
Muslin, Deputy 
State 
Treasurer. 
The 
books are open for inspection by any citi­ 
zen. 


VALUE OF TH E FISH INDUSTRY. 
It is impossible to asceriain, in dollars, 
the great value of (lie fish industry. 
Its 
branches are so diffused, its values so scat­ 
tered and its statistics so tneager that a 
person in giving an opinion of the value 
miqst, with such light as he has, indulge to 
a certain extent in guesswork. Many items 
must enter into tlie account. Several thou­ 
sand men are engaged In the busi.iess of 
fishing: thousands of boats and seines are 
used ; hundreds of men are in the market 
places; canneries are erected and run at 
great expense; all of tlie people of Califor 
nia (in round numbers a million) are con­ 
sumers. Fish—fresh, salted, dried, smoked 
or canned—finds a home or foreign market. 
Provision stores are filled with canned fish, 
oysters, crabs, lobsters, etc., and with boxes, 
barrels and kits of dried, smoked and salted 
fish. All of llie people, in one form or an­ 
other. use the food—some more, others 
less. Tlie Chinese consumption, transpor­ 
tation and traffic is immense, to their gain 
and our los3. 
Private catches and con­ 
sumption is a large item, and much of its 
earnings goes to merchants and tradesmen. 
Add all items together,and tlie footing will 
show that the fish industry of California 
represents an annual value*of not less than 
$6.090,000. 
in this estimate 1 have not included the 
large sums of money that have been ex­ 
pended by toffrists. pleasure-scekcrs, sports­ 
men and anglers, who, on account of llsli 
and game, annually, with rod and gun. 
visit our lakes, streams, fields and resorts. 
Much of their expenditures prospers the 
State, and should be credited to the ac­ 
count ot the Fish and Game industry. 
In Maine such credit is given, in the one 
item of board-bills, to the extent of $280,000 
per week. 


ORIENTAL KISH FOOD AND HATCHERIES. 
The great importance of fish food, and 
the means of obtaining the supply, is am ­ 
plified in the following very interesting let­ 
ter : 
S a c r a m e n t o , December 17,188.5. 
J((((;/(* -4. It. Dibble—D e a r S i r : R eferring to 
o u r conversation upon Hie food tislies o f C hinn 
an d Jap an . I now h av e th is to say upon th a t 
subject: C hina h as such a dense population 
th a t, w ithout the supply o f food fishes furnished 
by th e salt a n d fresh w aters o f th a t country, 
sw arm s o f people th e re w ould be en tirely w ith ­ 
out an im al food. 
T he im portance ol food lishes 
th ere, as a factor in th e all-im p o rtan t food ques­ 
tion, cannot bo overestim ated. T he propagation 
o f lish by artificial h a tc h in g h as been practiced 
th e re th ro u g h a ll historic lim e. On all th e ir 
great stream s ju n k loads o f tish eggs m ay lie 
seen going to th e 
headw aters, th e re to be 
h a tc h ed an d th e n tu rn ed into th e stream s. 
It 
is safe to say fhat hun d red s, and perhaps th o u ­ 
sands, o f tons o f tisli eggs are a n n u ally sent up 
th e Y angtse river. 
As to th e inodes o f h a tc h ­ 
ing, I lennnot speak from observation. 
I do 
know th a t th e resu lt is to stock th a t great 
stream 
w ith a variety 
o f 
food fish, a n d 
th a t th e ISiO.OOO.OOO people w ho live in its basin 
d erive an indispensable supply o f food from 
th is source. T h is riv e r is 3,000 m iles in length 
a n d flra in s 750,000 sq u are m iles o f country. 
T his country is covered w ith great cities an d 
villages, a n d In everyone of th em tish food 
from th is stream a n d its trib u taries is sold, 
it 
is in Ja p a n th u t th e im p o rtan ce an d advantages 
o f lish an d cru stácea food is to lie seen. 
T here 
th e m asses o f th e people n ev er eat |iork, b e ef or 
m utton, 
liu tter, cheese an d m ilk are nev er 
eaten. 
T he only a n im al food consum ed is tish 
food, low ls 
an d eggs. 
T h at E m pire being 
com posed e n tirely o f islands. It has especial a d ­ 
vantages for fisheries. 
A lthough it is o n ly two- 
th ird s th e size o f th e State o f C alifornia, it sup­ 
ports m ore th a n 38,000,000 people. 
All th ese e it 
m ore or less of Hsh food. 
Every effort is m ade by tlie general a n d local 
G overnm ents to increase th e supply. 
From 
tim e th a t ru n s beyond th e w ritten record they 
h av e used artificial m ean s to increase both tlie 
fresh s n d salt w a ter fishes. 
F or m ore th a n 
1,500 m iles of sea-coast th ere are large artificial 
basins for h a tc h in g salt w ater fish, a n d th en 
th e 
fish are tu rn e d in to th e bays, gulfs, 
straits 
an d 
inlets, 
w here th ey grow an d 
becom e lit 
for fish 
food 
for 
th e 
people. 
T he fresh 
w ater suoply is not 
neglected. 
Every m ean s k n ow n in th e w orld is used to 
increase it. 
H atcheries are in use th ro u g h the 
w hole e x te n t o f th e islands. T he result o f ail 
these efiorts is th a t th e m ast of th e an im al food 
for 38,000,000 o f people is o b tain ed from th e 
fresh an d sa lt w ater, a n d th e lan d w hich w ould 
o therw ise h av e to be devoted to th e production 
o f an im als is used to produce food plants. To 
get any a d eq u ate id ea o f th e p art w hich lish 
lood can lie m ade to ta k e in supporting a dense 
population, one m ust visit Jap an . 
It is safe to 
say th at food fish m ake up one-fourth o f the 
d iet o f th e 38,000,000 people there. 
H . L a t h a m . 


COM MISSION 
OF 
F IS H E R IE S — O R G A N IZA TIO N 
DUTY AND POW ERS. 
The Commission of Fisheries for the 
State of Oalifornia was created under an 
Act of the Legislature, entitled " An Act 
to Provide for the Restoration and Preser­ 
vation of Fish in the Waters of the State,” 
approved April 2, 1870. 
The duty of the Fish Commission was 
defined by Act of the Legislature, approved 
March 28. 1878. and stated In Article XVII., 
Chapter III., Title I.. Part III., of the Po­ 
litical Code, Section 642. 
It is the duty of the Fish Commissioners; 
1. To see that the laws for the preserva­ 
tion of tish and game are strictly enforced, 
and for that purpose they may front time 
time employ such assistants as they shall 
deem necesssnry,which persons so appointed 
as assistant shall have all powers and au­ 
thority of Sheriffs to make arrests for vio­ 
lation of such laws throughout the State. 
2. To establish fish breederies, for stock­ 
ing the waters of this State with foreign 
and native tisb. 
3. To purchase and import the spawn, or 
ova, of fish suitable for food. 
4. To stock with such spawn the waters of 
this State. 
5. To employ persons skilled in fish 
breeding to assist them in their duties. 
6. To furnish plans for, and direct and 
compel the construction and repair of tish 
ladders and ways, upon dams and obstruc­ 
tions. 
7. To provide for the distribution and 
protection of game birds imported into the 
Stale for purposes of propagation. 
8. To report biennially to the Governor 
a statement of all their transactions and 
disbursements. 
Such is our warrant of authority. The 
State is our field. Our work should be per­ 
formed in the interest of the people, and it 
has been. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THEIR 
AXD 
PROSPEROUS 
GROWTH 
PRESENT CONDITION. 


F rom th e S isters o f C harity. 
P rovidence H ospital, 
) 
W ashington, Q. C., April 21. 1884. j 
We take pleasure in attesting the merits 
and soothing qualities of Allcock's Porous 
Plaster;, having used them on various oc­ 
casions with much benefit to many of tbe 
patients under our charge during many 
years. 
S isters of Ch arity. 


Contra Costa county contemplates build­ 
ing a wagon road along tbe southern shore 
of Carquinez Straits. The Martinez Ga­ 
zette say s; The road, if finallv ordered built, 
will touch at Nevada Dock's. Port Costa, 
Vallejo Junction. Crockett, Valona and all 
the main points between there and Tor- 
mev’s. 


S ta tistica l T ables G ivin g th e S tatu s 
o f S ch ools in a ll th e C ounties 
—S ch ools o f Sacram ento. 


Favored as California is by nature, in 
many ways—with a climate incomparable, 
and agricultural and mineral resources sucli 
as no other section of the world can boast 
—she rejoices in a still greater blessing 
than all, that ot a splendid public school 
system. 
W ithout education no people nor 
community can hope to enjoy perm anent 
prosperity and happiness, for intelligence 
is the foundation of good government and 
the promoter of a well-organized and heal­ 
thy condition of society. That California 
has. in tlie establishment and support of an 
educational system, outstripped all of her 
contemporaries and challenged the oldest 
communities of the country fur excellence, 
is an acknowledged fact in the current his­ 
tory of the times. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that the pioneers of Califor­ 
nia were mostly men of a higher order of 
intellectual advancement than those who 
usually lead tlie advance-guard of civiliza­ 
tion into the trackless forests in search of 
homes. W ithin less than two years after the 
discovery of gold she was prepared to 
adopt a Constitution and assume a place 
among the foremost States of the Union. 
The Constitution then adopted was so thor­ 
ough and comprehensive in its provisions 
thut for thirty years the new State con­ 
tinued to advance in prosperity under the 
laws framed in accordance therewith ; and 
the m in first selected to represent Califor­ 
nia in tlie councils of the nation were the 
peers of any of the representatives of the 
older commonwealths. It can. therefore, 
be readily understood that—despite the 
waiuopoktun character of the early settlers 
of the State, and somewhat chaotic condi­ 
tion of society that prevailed for the first 
few years—there was sufficient culture and 
intelligence among the majority of the 
argonauts t > secure the establishment of 
the e locational and other institutions of 
the Slate on a sound basis. Many of the 
pioneers represented the. intelligence and 
culture and refinement of the most favored 
sections ol 
the Union. 
Naturally, this 
class of men came early to t a front, and 
piloted the newly-launclied ship of State 
safely out of harbor—past the dangerous 
shoals and breakers—full panoplied and 
armored, prepared for storm or tem pest; 
and along the luminous pathway of States 
none have emblazoned their names in 
brighter characters than those of the 
Golden State. 
Home idea of the pr >gres= made in edu­ 
cational matters jn California can 
be 
formed from tlie following comparisons of 
school statistics ; 
In 1851 the total number 
of children listed by the Census Marshals 
was 5,900 (which embraced but a very 
small percentage of white children), and of 
this num ber but 1,846 were enrolled on 
school 
registers. 
There were 
the i 
but 
49 
school - houses 
in 
the 
Slate—one-third the number in Sacramento 
county alone to-day. 
In 1853 the num ber 
of school children had increased to 19,442, 
and the num ber of schools to 111. By 1858 
tbe num ber of children had doubled Í40,- 
.530'. and there were 132 schools. 
In 1804 
there were nearly 90,000 school children 
and 832 schools. 
In 1877 the num ber of 
school children listed was 200,000, and the 
num ber of schools had increased to 2.485. 
presided over by 3,077 teachers. 
During 
the-lust eight years there has heen an in­ 
crease of upwards of 50,000 in l lie school 
census, 200 additional school-houses have 
been erected, and the num ber ot teachers 
has been increased by more than 1 .000. Jn 
the meantime the State 
University at 
Berkeley has grown into one of the fore­ 
most institutions of that character in the 
Union, and two .State Normal Schools have 
been established—one at San Jose and the 
other at Los Angeles—for the especial 
training of those who expect to follow the 
vocation of teaching in the public schools. 
The following table, compiled from the 
latest official data obtainable, shows the 
present condition of the public schools of 
the State, in all essential particulars : 


Mrs. D.Xf. Coleman, Shasta, Shasta. 
J. S. W ixon, Sierra City. Sierra. 
H. A. Morse, Yreka, Siskiyou. 
Ci B. Webster, Fairfield, Solano.’ 
Chas. S. Smyth, Santa Rosa, Sonoma. 
W. S. Chase, Modesto, Stanislaus. 
M. C. Clark, Yuba City, Slitter. 
Mvron Yager, Red Bluff. Tehama. 
Horace R. Given, Weaverville, Trinity. 
Chas. H. Murphy, Visalia. Tulare. 
' 
John T. Murnan. Sonora, Tuolumne. 
Chas. T. Meredith, San Buenaventura, 
Ventura. 
John W. Goin, Woodland. Yolo. 
Frank B. Crane, Marysville, Yuba. 


FIN A N CES. 
The following statement, made by the 
State Controller to the State Superintendent 
of Public 
Instruction, August 
1. 1885, 
shows the condition of the school finances 
of the State. The securities held in trust 
for the school fund consist of bonds of the 
State of California, am ounting to $1,542,­ 
000, together with bonds of various coun­ 
ties of this State, aggregating $.503,400. 
which are described as follows: 
State C apitol b onds o f 1872—7 p er ceut.. $115 000 
S tate funded d eb t bonds of 1873—0 per 
octit..................................................................... 1,427,000 


,, 
, , , 
SI .542,000 
H um boldt—9 p er c e n t................................... 
25,000 
M endocino—S p er c en t................................. 
10,00(1 
N apa—5 p e rc e n t............................................. 
56,000 
S acram ento—6 p er c e n t................................. 
33.400 
Sacram ento— 
p e r c e n t............................. 
121,000 
S acram ento—8 p er c e n t............................... 
14.5,000 
San L ets O bispo—8 p e r c e n t..................... 
50,000 
S an ta B arbara—10 p er c e n t......................... 
20.000 
Solano—7 p er c e n t........................................... 
3,500 
S tanislaus—s p er c e n t................................... 
s]ooo 
T eliam a—8 p er c e n t....................................... 
11,500 
T u lare—10 per c e n t......................................... 
20,000 


$503.400 


T otal s e c u ritie s...............................................$2,015,400 
Since thelastsem i-annual apportionment 
Slate and county bonds have been pur­ 
chased or exchanged by the State Board of 
Examiners, as follow s: 
S acram ento—eig h t p er c en t.......................... $110,OCO 
N apa — five per cent, (ex ch an g ed for 
seven per c en t.)............................................... 
66.000 
sta te funded debt of 1873—six i-er c en t... 
40,500 


T°t»>...........................................................S2U.50O 
During the same time the following State 
am rcounty bonds have been redeemed or 
exchanged: 


*236, COO 
5.000 
3.000 
1.000 
4,000 


56,000 


$105,000 


2.108,900 
241,500 


................ $8,350,400 
............... 
305,600 


S tate C apitol o f 1870—seven por c e n t.. 
S acram ento—four an d one-halt p e rc en t 
S olano—seven p e rc e n t............................... 
Stanislaus—eight per cent.................... 
N apa—seven p er c e n t.................................. ! 
N apa (exchanged)—seven per cen t, lor 
five p e rc e n t................................................. 


T otal 
..................................................... 
Bonds on h a n d as p er last sem i-annual 
sta te m e n t....................................................... 
P u rch ased o r e x ch a n g e d ........................... 


T otal.............................................. 
R edeem ed or ex ch a n g e d ..... 


O u h a n d as p er above.................................... $2,015,400 
in his last official report to the Governor 
and 
Legislature 
State 
Superintendent 
Welcker speaks generally in high terms of 
the efficiency of the schools throughout the 
State. He points out, however, instances in 
which the educational system can he im­ 
proved, and some of his suggestions seem 
to commend themselves to the attention of 
the public. 
Referring to the subject of 
moral instruction, he says: “ To turn out 
good, honest, clean-living men and women 
is that which should be. not merely ac­ 
knowledged, out felt to be the principal end 
and aim of the public schools; that noth­ 
ing should come beforeor be allowed to in­ 
terfere with this good design; that intel­ 
lectual education should he subordinated to 
it, and that this instruction should be not 
merely incidental, coming to the front on 
all suitable occasions, but th at it should 
have its regular and frequent place on the 
programme of exercises. 
It should never 
lie omitted or postponed in favor of any­ 
thing else.” 
In regard to the occasional complaints 
that are urged by taxpayers of excessive 
outlay for school purposes ($3,072,057 7(,i in 
18841 he says ; 
" I f it should be thought 
that the exqienses of educating the young 
people of the State are large, it may be well 
to retlect that it is largely due. in fact alto­ 
gether due, to the greuf extent of the State 
and the thinness of the. population. The 
perm anent interests of the commonwealth 
require that all the children shall have the 
opportunities of a free education, and that 
ignoranc and vice shall, as far as may be, 
be prevented from the schools. This makes 
it necessary to spread the network of the 
public instruction wherever there are any 
people. California has adopted a generous 
an i liberal policy in the matter, but not 
more generous and liberal 
than wise 


been paid to school libraries. W ith but 
one or two exceptions of newly-formed 
districts, every school district in the county 
can boast of a good library case tilled witn 
a well-selected list of books, worth from 
two to five hundred dollars. 
The best 
methods of instruction have heen intro­ 
duced. 
The pupils in each district are 
classified and graded, and promotions made 
upon carefully-conducted examinations at 
the end of the term. 
In every school, printed cards have been 
placed, stating the required duties of pupils 
on the playground and in the schoolroom, 
and also the required studies in each grade. 
Pupils are thus enabled to know just what 
is required of them, in order that they may 
be promoted. This system of promotions 
and awarding diplomas to those who pass 
a successful examination in each grade, has 
had the effect to stim ulate the scholars to 
greater Industry and in many ways contrib­ 
utes to the best interests of all concerned. 
Another plan for increasinginterest, to pro­ 
mote good deportm ent and moral culture, 
was inaugurated by the Sit|ierintendent 
four years ago, which has resulted most 
satisfactory. For the past four years he 
lias awarded (at his own personal cost), a 
fine silver medal at the close of the term, 
to every School District in the county, hav­ 
ing ten pupils in the First and Second 
Grades. The award has not been u udc on 
account of best scholarship, but to those 
who were best entitled to it on the grounds 
of industry, kindness, freedom front bad 
habits, good deportment, and general good 
character. These points are decided by a 
vote of the scholars. It is most confidently 
asserted that this system of awards has 
been most em inently successful in pro­ 
moting moral culture—a course not less 
essential than intellectual culture, and in 
many other respects promoted the interests 
of the school. 
Below will be found a table, compiled front 
the records of Superintendent Bishop's 
office, which gives a very comprehensive 
statement of the Rendition of tlie schools 
outside the citv : 


De 
Laguna, 
third 
assistant, 
English 
ant, and French (special). 
Sacramento Grammar School -Madison 
Babcock, Principal; Mary J. Watson, Vice­ 
Principal; Annie 0. Weeks, lirst Kradc' 
Jennie Burke, Florence Hamilton. Minnie 
Barkley, second grade; Amelia KlippeL 
v.rf: J enmc kilgoiir, Maria Carrington, 
Lillian Piper, third grade; Lizzie Griffin 
Addie L 
Hughes, Orpha Butler, Mary 
Cronemtller, Clara Henly, fourth grade 
Capital Gramm ar School—J. W. Johnson, 
Principal; Mrs. M. I). Merrill. Vice-Prin­ 
cipal ; Josie Regan, N. J. Miller, second 
grade; Irene Richardson, Marv McCrory 
Atnelia Dngan, third grade; Jennie An­ 
derson, M innie Sweeney. Alice Tenbrook 
Sue \ . Heard, fourth grade. 
Fifth 
Grade — [H arriet 
McCormack 
supervising Pnncioai Prim ary Schools]— 
Rosa 
Coates, 
Lillian . K night 
Thir­ 
teenth and G ; 
Julia Smith, 
Mrs W 
A. Crowell. Seventh and G : Laura Phillips* 
A nnie G. Montgomery. Fourth and O • 
■ "If d,1'3’ ? ’ b e ^ e n Ninth and Tenth : 
Lilly Blue, JennieGovan.Sixteenth and N 
Sixth Grade—Bertie Van Guelder, Hattie 
hrazee 
Thirteenth and G; MoIIie John­ 
ston Maggie Little, Seventh and G ; Lizzie 
M. Bernard, Flora Weeks, Fourth and o ■ 
Mrs. M. E. Allen, Cannie Mason, (J, be! 
tween Ninth and Tenth ; Helen Eel six ­ 
teenth and N. 
Seventh Grade—Lutie VanGuilder, Laura 
L Hess. I mrteenth and G ; Florence Chap­ 
man. Emm a Doherty.Seventh and G ; Etta 
l.<Vgs, Clara Jackson, Fourth and <¿ ; Mary 
Nagle, Ida Miller, Q, between Ninth and 
T enth; Bertie Piper, Nellie Haskell, Six- 
te n th and X. 
Eighth 
Grade—Lucie 
Heard, 
Marv 
Woods. Thirteenth and G; 
Lillie Wilcox 
Sc. ei.th and G ; 
Lizzie II Ilrirn, Frankie 
fepauldi'ig Fourth and Q ; Nellie Ogden, 
Belle Henley, Q, between Ninth and Tenth' 
Lucy Hittkson, Sixteenth and N ; Marv 
McManus, Maggie Paine, Thirteenth and 
G : Dora Davis, Mrs. J. K. Drown, Seventh 
and G; 
Louisa Smith. Pauline Filers 
ro u rth and 
Ada Tenbrook, ?»frs. A . 
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A l;i m e t la ...................................... 
19,343 
43 
224 
$113 o« ; 
$75 85 
A lp in e.......................................... 
1 
3. 
so 00 
63 33 
A m ador....................................... 
2,843 
15 
33 
. 
S í (X» 
57 (X) 
Butto............................................. 
4.083 
31 
62 
81 61 > 
66 89 
Calaveras*.................................... 
2.357 
18 
28 
74 00 
58 00 
C olusa.......................................... 
3458 
'M 
10 
84 90 
71 .'X) 
C ontra Costa............................................ 
8,552 
19 
49 
86 60 
67 30 
Del N orte ..................................................... 
532 
6 
5 
75 00 
61 0») 
Kl Do ratio .................................................. 
2.266 
13 
39 
«4 10 
60 (X) 
F resno ............................................................. 
3.742 
31 
19 
71 00 
6-4 00 
H m nholtlt................................... 
5.015 
51 
IS 
79 34 
64 46 
In y o ............................................... 
477 
5 
80 00 
75 00 
K e rn ............................................. 
1/264 
14 
27 
82 50 
70 43 
L ake.............................................. 
1.800 
14 
•VJ 
70 00 
57 00 
L a sse n ......................................... 
937 
11 
U 
74 31 
67 69 
Isos Angeles............................... 
15,218 
61 
li»; 
87 0! 
73 41 
M a rin .......................................... 
2,344 
10 
28 
87 50 
61 13 
M ariposa..................................... 
964 
10 
19 
75 50 
66 0») 
M endocino................................. 
3,812 
29 
43 
76 00 
63 00 
M erced....................................... 
1,580 
11 
31 
78 18 
69 10 
M odoc...,..................................... 
1,357 
18 
10 
S'» (X) 
75 00* 
M ono............................................ 
405 
8 
110 00 
91 25 
M onterey...................... .............. 
3.847 
20 
54 
78 25 
58 97 
N a p a ............................................ 
3.488 
12 
55 
77 50 
(**0 «XI 
N evada......................................... 
4.674 
30 
51 
SS 06 
60 25 
P lacer........................................... 
2,933 
23 
* 
39 
75 32 
67 24 
P lu m a s........................................ 
1,019 
14 
14 
85 77 
71 92 
S acram ento................................ 
10,243 
22 
110 
75 IX» 
60 (X) 
S an B enito.................................. 
1.703 
17 
23 
70 22 
62 »'»:; 
San B ernardino........................ 
3,801 
13 
46 
73 20 
62 00 
San Diego.................................... 
3,129 
IS 
53 
66 7<i 
63 02 
San F ran cisco .......................... 
69.000 
60 
630 
119 45 
7 2 S6 
Sau Jo a q u in .............................. 
6,115 
43 
so 
ss 00 
*19 00 
San Luis O bispo...................... 
3,184 
15 
50 
70 00 
65 00 
San M ateo................................... 
2,829 
6 
39 
‘10 0»» 
59 50 
S anta B arb ara........................... 
3,793 
22 
41 
72 10 
60 (X) 
S anta ( J a r a ................................ 
10,072 
39 
114 
93 37 
»*3 92 
S anta C ruz.................................. 
4,443 
13 
62 
81 53 
55 23 
S hasta........................................... 
2,768 
18 
«¡9 
• 73 00 
65 IX) 
S ierra............................................ 
1.09»; 
14 
11 
80 14 
6S 95 
Siskiyou....................................... 
1,897 
30 
21 
76 00 
63 (X) 
Solano........................................... 
5.173 
■ r¡ 
58 
70 0 0 
68 (X) 
Sonom a........................................ 
8,131 
33 
128 
75 53 
50 09 
S tanislaus................................... 
2,354 
18 
39 
77 19 
65 86 
S u iter............................................ 
1,3 » 
25 
15 
75 73 
62 06 
T eh am a....................................... 
2,651 
16 
49 
S 3 no 
70 80 
T rin ity ......................................... 
691 
5 
11 
82 00 
73 70 
T u lare .......................................... 
4,358 
36 
Í9 
75 00 
67 IN) 
T uolum ne................................... 
1.595 
10 
23 
68 (X) 
58 00 
V e n tu ra ....................................... 
1,741 
15 
18 
78 (X) 
62 00 
Y olo.............................................. 
3,222 
26 
42 
77 0) 
(*»4 00 
Y uba.............................................. 
¿140 
16 
:« 
78 59 
62 (X) 


T o ta ls ........................................... 
250,097 
1,108 
2,964 
$81 38 
$65 37 


$1800 fO 
SO GO 
500 00 
1.500 00 
MO (X)! 
1.500 00 
1,800 (X) 
250 ( 0 
1.500 00 
1.500 00 
700 On 
400 00 
1.200 00; 
700 00 
460 1-0 
1.000 00 
1.000 00; 
:«o co 
1,240 00 
1.000 00 
500 00 
500 ro 
S<X) 00 
(XlO 00 
1.000 00 
1/200 00 
540 00 
1.600 00 
500 00 
1,010 50 
G<X) 00 
4.000 «10 
2.000 no 
«00 00 
000 (X) 
840 (Hi 
1,200 (mi 
* «00 (X) 
1,220 00 
520 (Xi 
TOO (X) 
1/200 «XI 
1,600 00 
l.fHM) 00 
760 00 
1.500 (X) 
400 «0 
2.000 00 
520 00 
oon 00 
1.000 00 
1.000 00 


$5*2.030 50, 


: £ ZZ 
r ■/ 0 


$29,207 93 
258 
149 49 
4 
4,292 93 
37 
6,165 83 
73 
3,559 07 
46 
4.768 58 
71 
5,363 52 
68 
803 82 
11 
3,421 6<> 
52 
5.650 42 
72 
7.572 65 
81 
720 27 
10 
1,908 64 
31 
2,718 00 
Si 
1.414 87 
23 
22,979 18 
175 
3.589 44 
39 
1. 455 641 
25 
5.7.56 12 
72 
2,385 80 
42 
2,049 "7 
24 
«ill 55 
10 
5.808 97 
74 
5,266 88 
4 8 
7,057 74 
80 
4 428 Si 
«2 
1,538 69 
28 
15,466 93 
147 
2.571 53 
40 
5.739 51 
59 
1,724 79 
56 
104,190 00 
64 
9,233 65 
123 
4.807 84 
57 
3,516 79 
. 45 
5,727 43 
69 
15,208 72 
153 
6.708 93 
80 
4.179 68 
67 
1,654 96 
28 
2.864 17 
5*> 
7,811 23 
50 
12.277 81 
161 
3,554 54 
58 
2,1)52 09 
. SS 
4.003 01 
6» 
1JM3 41 
16 
6,580 58 
99 
2.408 45 
33 
2,628 91 
31 
4,865 22 
68 
3,231 40 
47 


$377,646 47 
3.262 


A lafu im a..... 
A m erican .... 
Arncr. River. 
A lder Creek. 
B rig h to n ....... 
B row n............ 
C ourtland.... 
C a p ita l......... 
C arroll........... 
D avis............. 
E lk Grove.... 
E lder Creek 
E nterprise... 
E xcelsior...... 


F r m k lin ....... 
F reeport......... 
F lo rin .............. r 
G ait.................. 


G ra n ite ........... 
G ra n t............... 
llic k sv llle..... 
isleto n ............ 
Jac k so n .......... 
K in n ey .......... 
L isbon.............j 
L ee.................. 
L in co ln .......... 
M ich ¡'an Bar 
O nisbo............ 
P rairie............ 
Pt. Pleasant.. 
P leas't Grove 
R ic h la n d ....... 
S y lv an ............ 
S u tte r.............. 
Stone H ouse-' 
San Joaquin.. 
V ic to ry .......... 
W ilson............ 
W est U nion— 
W ashington./ 
C en ter............. 
L a g u n a.......... 


M okelum ue.. 


R oberts........... 


B u ckeye 
-j 


W aF n t G rove 
San J u a n ..... 
G ran d islan d 
G eo rg ian a..... 
R eese............... 
H ig h la n d ...... 
Nye........... 
Pacific............. 
R h'oadcs......... 
C arson ' reck 
Carson ( ’reek 
J o in t............ 
H u tso n ........... 
Rio Y is ta ..... 
S lo u g h ............ 
U n io n ............. 
W hite Itock.. 
O ak G rove.... 
R ra u u an ........ 
.\a to m a .......... 
Sac. C ity......... 
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X T . 


N ames o f 


T each ki:s. 


190 Ot- 


$70 00{Alice G. O rton............. 
00 GO { K lofcaoe .-im ous.. [ 
i H elen \\ e ir 
> 
70 00 Mrs. A. M. C ollier...... 
•: 
back. 
70 00 M ary JiOon.................... 
6‘ 0,11 A lice H ippie................. 
uo H attie P a rk e r............. 
1 M rs.JuliaM arkiey I 
) Jen n ie Leonard.?. 
Mrs. L. R ice.................. 
Mnry (>fConnor............ 
Id a F isch er................... 
Flora G reen law ......... 
Preston W. s m ith ..... 
Í Clare H o it................) 
I L afayette M iller.../ 
M oreuee P en n............ 
A nna Jo h n so n ............ 
A nnie B eattie.............. 
í C. W. C lem ents.... ( 
(< ¡eorgie K ay 
j 
Í E dith S m ith 
| 
) J. E. B la n ch a rd .../ 
65 00 Lillie B. Lowe............. 
65 00 C lara Hoppe*............... 
70 00 G eorgie K nott............. 
70 00 Mrs. V o sb o rn ............ 
75 00 M ary O’R o u rk e ......... 
«5 (X) W innie D evine............ 
«5 (hi T eresa B yron................ 
65 00 M ollie G rah am 
. 
75 (X) C. A. Cooper.................. 
70 00 Geo. Ingram . ............... 
70 00 George K ane................. 
65 on B lanche H n l ......... 
so 00 Nelly B an d y ................ 
t!5 00 Fanny F ilin g............... 
75 00 Eli Ca rut h e rs............. 
on 00 w . J. H yde..................... 
65 00 V erna W oods............... 
70 GO M arv E. Polhem ns.... 
55 00 c . V* O sborn................. 
65 00: C lara H oit..................... 
7" 00 A nnie S tanfield........... 
so 00 M innie R ooney...—... 
65 uo Edw. P arrn b ak er....... 
, 
( E lla S m ith ............. ) 
J L. A nnie G ird n er. > 
nn * K lin M cD an iels....) 
t D ora A b ra m s 
> 
m m f A m elia In g alls 
f 
(S a ra h L aw son 
j 
65 00 
1 Mrs- R sp rin g .......1 
j i A lm a Hct se 
> 
65 00 D elia M anning............ 
60 00 E lla F eeny.................... 
60 00 M aggie H u stler.......... 
75 00 c. P. F reem an ............. 
55 00 C lara M urphy............. 
60 IX) Lizzie K ing................... 
M ary L. P ilton............ 
60 00 M ary c. B all................ 
50 (X» Josie Jo n es.................... 
70 00, K ittie B rier................... 


05 00 11. D. R ich ard so n ..... 
60 (X) L u cetta Sw ift............... 
05 h o ........................................... 
50 (X) A da S y p h u s................. 
6 0 (0 Lizzie L y n n e............... 
60 00 M ary L arson................ 
55 (X) Ella M« ( leery ............. 
60 00 E lla E llah u rst............. 
55 00! K. L aw son.................... 
0 0 ............................... 
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589 85 
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642 05 
605 91 
717 24 
717 05 
701 5s 
187 42 
900 10 
846 35 
1,651 20 
1.148 83 
620 11 
457 20 
693 »X) 
685 07 
859 73 
7S1 76 
849 18 
7--Í4 25 
701 87 
701 87 
726 69 
792 69 
650 73 
534 74 


747 30 
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771 13 
724 «9 


630 87 
627 57 
623 36 
595 50 


973 88 
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847 29 
821 29 
612 10 
582 55 
910 71 • 
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680 25 
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443 24 
432 55 
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15 97 
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660 39 
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772 35 
468 40 
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70 00 
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SO 00 
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70 00 
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65 00 
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2.780 00' 
730 00Í 
1.050 00 
1,270 00; 
1/230 00 


2,325 00; 


1.050 00 
450 00, 
1,330 00; 
770 0 0 ¡ 
750 00' 


450 OOj 


2,320 Oh! 
•2.150 (X); 
1,750 ««» 


5,600 00 
1 
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1,850 00; 
1 
1,080 OOj ... 
810 00; 
] 
1.250 «M»! 
875 00; 
2,760 OOi 
j 
950 00 
2,150 00» 
1.300 00' *” 
1.300 00 
2,350 (X) 
1.050 0 
900 (X) 
2,200 00 
85 > (0 
1.050 (XI 
3,450 00 
82'» (X) 
1.050 00 
2.250 00 
750 0 •• 
1.250 (X» 
S50 («0 
850 00 
920 00 


j 1 


i'.cjOO I 0 


1,090 01 
1,150 00 
150 00! 
MKl l»i| 
1.1:» not 
1,670 0**j 
1,2») ox, 
1,200 00 
1.250 00 
220 CO 


1,200 CO 
750 00 
120 00 
120 'JO 
774) 00 
$20 00 
370 00! 
: 
1 
700 00| ... 
1 
900 001 ... 
1 
220,000 CO’ 29 51 


$305,000OOl 56, !>3 


STATE 
O F FIC E R S 
ANI) 
C ITY 
S U P E R IN T E N D ­ 
EN TS. 
Professor W illiam T. Welcker, Superin­ 
tendent of 
Public Instruction; 
Adair 
Welcker, Deputy. 
Governor George Stoneman, President 
State Board of Education; Professor W ill­ 
iam T. Welcker, Secretary State Board of 
Education; Charles H. Allen, Principal 
State Normal School, San Jose. 
City Superintendents—Marion P. Stone, 
for Grass Valley; Hamilton Wallace, Sali­ 
nas City; O. S.’ Ingham. Alaqieda; A. J. 
Moulder, San Francisco; M. R. Beard, Sac­ 
ram ento: Jewett Costello Gilson, Oakland ; 
L. D. Smith, Ijps Angeles; Dr. S. P. Craw­ 
ford, Stockton ; Frank B. Crane, Marys­ 
ville: David Rutherford, Vallejo; Lewis 
F. Curtis, San Jose. 


NAM ES AND ADDRESSES 
OF 
COUNTY 
SU PE R ­ 
IN TE N D E N T S. 
P. M. Fisher, Oakland, Alameda. 
Mrs. A. M. Amott, Marklcevillc, Alpine. 
Jos. F. Chandier, Jackson, Amador. 
David W. Braddock, Oroville. Butte. 
Chas. R. Beal, San Andreas, Calaveras. 
J. L. Wilson, Colusa, Colusa. 
A. A. Bailey, Martinez. Contra Costa. 
W . H . Jeter, Crescent City, Del Norte. 
C. E. Markham, Placerville, El Dorado. 
B. A. Hawkins. Fresno City, fresno. 
Neil S. Phelps. Ferndale, Humboldt. 
C. H. Groves, Independence. Inyo. 
J. H. Berry. Bakersfield, Kern. 
Mack Matthews, I-akeport, Lake. 
E. A. W illiams. Susanville, Lassen. 
J. W. Hinton, Los Angeles, Los Angeles. 
Adelbert E. Kellogg, San Rafael, Marin. 
W . H. Larew, Mariposa, Mariposa. 
John C. Ruddock, Ubiab, Mendocino. 
E. T. Dixon. Merced, Merced. 
Miss Alice Welch. Altaras, Modoc. 
Miss Naomi Angelí, Bodie, Mono. 
M. J. Smeltzer, Salinas City, Monterey. 
John L. Shearer. Napa City. Napa. 
A. J. Tiffany, Nevada Nevada. 
O. F. Seavey, Auburn, Placer. 
Geo. E. Houghton. Quincy. Plumas. 
C. E. Bishop, Sacramento! Sacrameuto. 
J. N. Thompson, Hoillster, San Benito. 
H. C. Brooke, San Bernardino, San Ber­ 
nardino. 
Rufus D. Butler. San Diego, San Diego. 
A. J. Moulder, San Francisco, S in Fran­ 
cisco. 
J. A. Sollinger, Stockton, San Joaquin. 
J. M. Felts. San Luis Obispo, San Luis 
Obispo. 
G. P. Hartley, Redwood City, San Mateo. 
G. E. Thurm ond, Carpentaria, Santa Bar­ 
bara. 
L. J. Chip man. San Jose, Santa Clara. 
J. W. I.inscott, Watsonville, Santa Cruz. 


Wherever there is a school district con­ 
taining ten census children provision is 
made for a school. 
W herever there are 
twenty, the same provision is made as for 
seventy census children, and tlie expense 
will be no more until there shall be more 
than seventy, than at present. Tills will 
allow for an immense increase of popula­ 
tion 
without an 
increase of expense. 
Meanwhil *, the inestimable benefits of 
education will not liave been denied to 
any." 
in the same report. Professor Welcker 
devotes a chapter to the advocacy of a plan 
to pension teachers. Referring "to the fact 
that it has been found difficult to retain ex­ 
perienced teachers, for the reason that both 
men and women will leave the service of 
the schools whenever they see better oppor­ 
tunities to provide for the necessities of old 
age, he remarks : 
“ Experience in all call­ 
ings is of so high importance, and the 
recognition of that fact d o time-honored 
and general, that to sjieak of it with em­ 
phasis seems to be a solecism. Could anv 
Government be found which could res't 
content under a condition of things where 
its soldiers and sailors were in the general 
habit of leaving the service just as soon as 
they became masters of the duties of their 
profession? But such is the lamentable 
fact in the ranks of public school teachers. 
And it is not a new proposition to the re­ 
flecting mind that the teachers of the pub­ 
lic schools are in no degree inferior in im­ 
portance to the arm y and navy, o rto a n v 
other branch of the public service.” 
Pro­ 
fessor \\elek er s idea is that tbe granting 
by the State of even a moderate pension— 
say 
—per vear after 30 year's service— 
would be a sufficient inducement to teach­ 
ers to remain lor tbat period in tbe service 
of the State. There are now but twenty 
teaehers in the State who have served 
thirty years in tlie public schools, and to 
pension these would require but $6,000 per 
annum —" a sum so small." says the Super­ 
intendent, “ that it could not be felt in the 
tax*-s of the State. No taxpayer in the 
State could discover from his own tax dues 
whether the appropriation had been made 
or not. and yet not since the opening ot the 
first public school has there been a meas­ 
ure so fraught with good to the public.” 
T H E COUNTY SCHOOLS. 
The schools throughout 
Sacramento 
county are in a highly prosperous condi­ 
tion. County Superintendent Charles E. 
Bishop has, in a quiet and unostentatious 
manner, shown excellent administrative 
abilities. There has been a careful super­ 
vision of tbe wants of the various districts 
noted, and earnest endeavors on his part to 
have them supplied. Special attention has 


Freeman. Teresa Byron, Mary O'Connor, 
Preston W. Smith Ada L. Syphus, Ida M. 
Fischer, Maggie McCormack, Robert J. 
Hamilton, Lueta Swift. Kittie Brier, Lillie 
B. Lowe, Minnie E. Shore, Thus. P. Ward, 
Maggie Hassler, Fanny Toling, Ella Mc- 
Cleerv, Ella M. Jones! H. F. W alther, Fi­ 
delia A. Anderson and Verna Woods. The 
following-named received city certificates; 
Millie Meyer, Emma Kleinsorge, Jennie 
Powers, Allie Yoltng, Elizabeth 
Brown, 
Ella M. Jones, Lillie Kaiser. 
There are 27 gram m ar schools in the 
county districts, and 40 primary schools. 
Of the teachers employed 15 are males and 
50 females. The average monthly salaries 
o f th e former are $$4, am[ 0f the latter $60. 
But seven of tlie teachers employed in the 
county are graduates of the State Normal 
School. Ten hold life diplomas and 20 
hold State educational diplomas. Of the 
county certificates held 63 are first grade, 
and but seven second grade. 
During the 
year County Superintendent Bishop made 
sixty visits to schools under his jurisdic­ 
tion. the average duration of each visit be­ 
ing half a day. 
He has been exceedingly 
watchful over tbe interests of the schools, 
and it is a subject of common remark that 
they were never in better condition than at 
present. 


SACRAMENTO CITY SCHOOLS. 
The public schools of this city are in a 
flourishing condition, and enjov a reputa­ 
tion for excellence equal to those ot any 
community on tlie coast. 
They are under 
the control of an efficient Board of Educa­ 
tion. selected by the citizens of the several 
wards, and a City Superintendent. 
For 
four years past the latter officer has heen 
Dr. J. R. Laine, a gentleman who took a 
deep interest in the success of the depart­ 
ment, and whose discharge of the duties of 
Superintendent has given general satisfac­ 
tion. 
His successor for the ensuing term 
will be M. R. Beard." The members of the 
Board of Education is at present composed 
as follows: First Ward—William Petrie, 
J. F. Slater; Second W ard—A. R. Conklin, 
J. W. Todd; Third Ward—0. II. Stevens, 
Richmond Davis; Fourth Ward—E. K. 
Alsip, O. E. Earlewine. 
The following 
facts concerning the condition 
of 
the 
schools, elc., are compiled from the report 
of Superintendent Laine for the last fiscal 
year. 


SCHOOL STA TISTICS. 
Number of white children between 5 and 
17 years of agt—boys, 3.631; girls, 3, 6*0; 
total, 7,311. Number of negro children 
between 5 and 17 years of age—boys, 117; 
girls, 118: total, 235. Total number of 
census children between 5 and 17 years of 
age. 7,816. 
Number of census children under 5 years 
of age—white, 1,044 ; negro, 15 : Chinese. 
26. Total num ber of census children under 
5 years of age. 1.085. 
Number of children between 5 and 17 
years of ag? who have attended public 
schools at »nv time during tbe school 
year, 4,281; number attending private 
schools at any time during the year, 1,501. 
Niimbcr of native-born Chinese children 
between 5 and 17 years of age, 270. 
Number of children enrolled on school 
register—girls. 2,318: boys, 2 020; total, 
4,548. Average num ber belonging, 3,182: 
average daily attendance, 2 972. 
" 
Number of High School pupils, 146; 
num ber cf Grammar School pupils, 1.131 • 
num ber of Primary School pupils. 3.071 ; 
total. 4.34s. 
Monthly salaries paid teaehers, $6.470. 
Average am ount i>er month needed to 
support the schools. $9.206. 
Paid for tc^BoH ' SSWOT __ ( 
... 
. 
rs, fuel and contingent ex- 
,9 4 15; paid for school libra 


■aura 
_...-------- 
.. twenty* 
seventh and J ; Sarah M.Clones, Uosr&d0d 
No. 2. O, Ninth and T enth; Mrs. M .L. 
Bassett, Nellie Miller, assistant. Ungraded 
No. 3, Eighteenth and I,; Mrs. M. E. 
Mnmford. Emma Hughes, first assistant, 
Nellie 
Todd, second assistant, Minnie 
Keifer, third assistant, Henrietta Hersum 
fourth assistant. Ungraded No. 4, Twenty- 
fourth and N. 
’ 
Special—Max Lipowitz, teacher r,f Ger­ 
man and Principal of Night School; Clara 
Bellnier, assistant Night School. 
Substitutes—Mollie 
Brown, 
Florence 
Simon, Emma Kleinsorge, Mary Gritlin. 


for rents, repi 
penses 
ries, $279 20 
, -------- 
paid for school apparatus, 
$126 30; cost >f sites, buildings and school 
furniture. $1 ,181 91; total expenditures 
for fiscal ye: , $92,709 56. Received front 
State and cc nty school fund. $65.761 85; 
balance ra isjl by city taxes. $26.947 71. 
school property, $220,- 
montbly salaries paid to 
, $175; average monthly sal- 
male teaehers, $70. 
OOLS IN THE CITY. 
s 4 list of the several schools, 
1 ught therein, and nn:ues of 


Total valual >n of school 
000. Averaf 
male teaehe 
aries paid to 


Following 
the grades 
the teachers 
High Schl 
pal: H. W. 
E. B. Puroe 


-W. W. Anderson, Princi- 
baptnan, first assistant; Mrs. 
second assistant; Fredericks 


AN OUTRAGE ON MARRIED MEN. 


-»re *4b e y to Lone a ll tlie ir P e r so n a l I.ib- 
e rtie a a n d P r iv ile g e s? 
The editor of the New Orleans Doily 
States, who evidently knows whereof he 
speaks, discourses th u s: 
A Judge of a Court in Iowa recently ren­ 
dered a decision to the effect that á man 
. must tell his wife where he has been when 
he stays out of night, provided :hc ex­ 
presses a wish to know. 
We do not wish 
to speak harshly of any one, but our opin­ 
ion of the Iowa Judge is that he is a bald­ 
headed, bilious and misanthropical old 
fiend, who took advantage of his judicial 
position to spread misery throughout the 
length and breadth of these United States 
Every woman who hears of the decision 
will have her husband hauled up in Court 
the first tune he comes home at midnight 
with his overcoat turned inside out and 
attempts to get into bed with his boots on 
Slie may have a lurking suspicion that he 
has not been verv fur from a bar-room, but 
she will want to know all about h is’noc- 
tum al meuniterings, and in order to secure 
a full account of his trip, will compel him 
to come directly under the beak of the law 
and make a confession. 
Tbe decision is not only outrageous but 
unconstitutional, and will be the means of 
plunging thousands of married men into 
trouble with their Creator. 
It will eventu­ 
ally cause the American people to become 
a race of perjurers, for the reason thateveiv 
man [Kissessed of any sense will lie as fa-'t 
as a horse can gallop rather than let his 
wife know where he has been and what he 
did 
The husband who allows his wife to 
wring a confession from him , is not only 
avoided by his fellow-men, but is a fool of 
such a low order that a speckled jackass 
will bray in disgust at bis approach. 
A man may go out at night and get very 
royally drunk, but lie never gets drunk 
enough to tell his wile the truth when she 
fl.sks him certain questions, because lie 
knows she will use the truth as a weapon 
against him and stab him with it at all 
times and under all circumstances until he 
sinks into the grave a liunip-shouldered 
and unhappy man. Hence it is. a husband 
will tnurm er a musical story in her ear. 
despite the fact that he is fully aware she 
does not believe one word of it. The mo­ 
ment a married man loses his nerve he is 
lost, atid they all appreciate the fact. 
It is 
Simply absurd to suppose that a husband 
must tell his wife where he has been. 
There are times in the life of a married 
man when he does not him self know 
where he has heen, and tho next day lie is 
seen sneaking about the streets getting in­ 
formation from his friends, and looking as 
hum ble as a sheep. 
The decision of the Iowa Judge will en­ 
able lawyers to make money, but it will 
never extract the truth frotti the married 
men, who are now preparing to take the 
m atter intv the Supreme Court of the 
.MVP Hie beltistr- o c e io n ^ R ^ 
versed, and wben they have done this the 
obnoxious Judge will be ridden on a rail 
and chucked into a horse pond. 


N a t u r e A bout Rroirr.—W hat a pity th* 
flowers can utter no sound I A singing rose, 
a whispering violet, a m urm uring honey-' 
suckle—oh, what a rare and exquisite m ir­ 
acle would these b e !—[Beecher. 
Things 
are better as they are, Brother Beecher. A 
singing rose, a whispering violet, or a m ur­ 
muring honeysuckle might go babbling 
about nests tbat are or have been hidden 
and then the miracle w ould.not be so ex 
qnlsite. 
W e gness Nature fixed 
about right.—[Grass Valley Tidings. 
thing: 


Mendocino younty supports a poet of nt 
mean ability on tbe county farm. 
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FRÜIT 
CULTURE. 


ITS RISE ANI) GROWTH IX CALI­ 


FORNIA. 


A a lu a b le H in ts to K ruit-G row ers— 
V a rieties to S eleet for Ship­ 
p in g -F u tu r e P rospects. 


[W ritten for the New Year's Kecord-Uhion, by 
C. W. Heed.] 
Fruit culture in California has become of 
so much importance to the prosperity of 
the State that the consideration of its future 
possibilities, and the dissemination of cor­ 
rect knowledge is essential in order that 
the inexperienced m ay engage in this great 
industry and aroid the mistakes that often 
occur from a lack of a thorough knowledge 
of the business engaged in ; and it is to be 
hoped that the discussion of this subject 
m ay prov e of sufficient interest to bring 
forth the knowledge and experience of 
those who have had the best op[>ortunities 
lor obtaining information upon this im ­ 
portant subject. The increase of the fruit 
industry in the past few years in California 
is something almost marvelous. The possi­ 
bilities of its future are not realized by the 
most sanguine. 
I can remember to have offered one dollar 
each for peaches growing upon the trees, 
which offer was refused, two dollars each 
being asked. The first peaches grown by 
m yself I sold at twenty-five cents each. 
Cater on, when peaches were <juite abund­ 
ant, they sold readily in the markets of 
Sacramento and San Francisco at ten dollars 
per box. 
Money was more plenty then 
than now. 
lajter on, all the m ountain 
towns were supplied with fruit from their 
own raising, and the fruit became so plenti­ 
ful and the m arket so limited that I have 
shipped fruit dailv to San Francisco, for a 
whole month, and my returns brought me 
in debt twenty dollars on account of freight, 
commissions, etc. Still later, wagon roads 
were built across the mountains, and with 
the outlet made through the demand to 
supply the new country of Nevada, we 
were enabled to dispose oí our surplus 
fruit. That made fruit growing fairly prof­ 
itable, as the fruit hauled across the moun­ 
tains and that used by canneries created a 
demand for all the surplus produced. 


INCREASE OF F ItriT SHIPM ENTS. 
Still later, the completion of the over­ 
land railroad maTie a new demand for 
the 
fruit 
products 
of 
California, as 
the shipping of 
fruit in carloads to 
Eastern markets became practicable, al­ 
though we commenced shipping to Chi­ 
cago with freights at $1.200 per car, with­ 
out any experience in packing fruit for 
such long shipments, yet the business has 
grow’n constantly, year by year, and with a 
continuous reduction in freights and in­ 
creased knowledge in gathering and (lack­ 
ing fruits suitable for long shipments, we 
have in the past year shipped over 2,000 
carloads of green fruit, including oranges. 
In the year 1870 there were seventy full 
carloads of fruit shipped, and in the’ year 
1871 there were shipped 115 carloads. At 
that time, in speaking before the Sacra­ 
mento Farm er's Club of the possibilities of 
shipping green fruit East, I ventured to say 
that the business of shipping green fruit 
alone should continue to increase until we 
could send 1,000 carloads annually from 
California, and that there was a market in 
the East to which we could send that much 
w ith profit to the producer, by a little mod­ 
ification in the rates of freight, which were 
then $!ÍX* per car. To say now that we will 
ship 10,000 carloads within the next ten 
years, annually, is not so much a stretch of 
the imagination as it was to say 1,000 car­ 
loads at that time. That the value of the 
fruit products of California will continue to 
increase until they shall exceed in value 
all other products of the State combined 1 
have not a doubt. But with a business of 
such vast importance for the future of Cali­ 
fornia it is not possible to avoid many mis­ 
takes and disappointments in some form 
or other that will occur to those engaged in 
fruit culture. 
Great benefits may be derived from inter­ 
change of thoughts and judgments by those 
who have had most experience. To be 
successful in any business that one may 
engage in, a thorough knowledge of the 
business is all-important. 


ADVICE TO FRUIT-GROWERS. 
In planting and growing fruit trees it is 
of the greatest importance that all work 


ing it arrive in a damaged condition, and 
thereby making losses instead of profits 
Very much of the fruit shipped which ar­ 
rived in bad order Í3 due to careless hand­ 
ling before shipment. It is a common thing 
for fruit to be gathered in rough baskets, 
poured into wooden boxes, hauled on dead- 
axle wagons ovc-r rough roads and streets, 
exposed to a hot sun, wrapped in paper 
while in that condition, and forwarded in 
cars (oftentime by slow freight) without 
springs, and with no protection from heat 
except the natural or single covering of the 
cars. And fruit thus shipped is expected 
to arrive in m arket 2,000 or 8,000 miles 
distant in a salable condition 
It should be 
understood that only the best fruit that ar­ 
rives in good condition can ever be sold 
with satisfactory prices to the shipper. So 
that it becomes’necessary to educate every 
one who handles fruit for shipment to East­ 
ern markets to understand now to gather, 
how to handle, and how to pack, that the 
imperceptible damage of careless handling 
before shipment may be avoided. 
W ith cheap freight, quick transportation 
and the proper selection and packing of 
the best fruits that may he grown in Cali­ 
fornia, there is a vast market ever open for 
our fruit products. Our dry and sunny 
climate enables us to grow fruit 
to 
greater perfection, and makes our fruit of a 
quality to bear long transportation sujierior 
to that of any -either portion of the country; 
for, had wc a humid atmosphere und 
sum mer rains, it would be impracticable to 
ship most kinds of fruit to Eastern m ar­ 
kets from California. Since shipping fruit 
first began. Very great improvements have 
been made in all things connected with the 
business ; the fruit ears that are now be­ 
ing used are thoroughly ventilated from the 
end, and have proved superior to anything 
else thus far used. 
Yet it is possible that 
the ingenuity of our people may discover 
some method of transportation superior to 
anything now in use. 


PRESERVING FRUIT. 
Experim ents are being made at the pres­ 
ent time with processes for the preserva­ 
tion of green fruit, or for the retarding of 
its ripening, which may prove of great 
value in the future to our fruit-shipping 
interest. But recently I have received a 
letter from David Wing, of Hochester, N: 
Y. W riting upon the subject of preserving 
fruit, lie says : “ We were determined this 
season to establish the value of the discov­ 
ery, and to that end we licensed a ware­ 
house to be erected at Murlbi rough, on the 
Hudson. 
It was put up in the most com­ 
plete 
manner—capacity, 
105 
tons 
of 
grapes, and is now full. 
The first two 
rooms were put in in September, and the 
first week of October were tilled with Con­ 
cord grapes, and we have just had them 
opened to take out samples. After fifty days 
we find the fruit 
absolutely perfect, 
having the tlavor and bloom exactly as if 
fresh ironi the vines. The berries are firm 
on the steins, and to all appearances capa­ 
ble of being kept two m ouths longer, if 
desirable. The rooms were closed again, and 
will not bo opened until the 10th or 15th of 
December, when the fruit will be put in 
the market for the holiday trade. The 
owners ol the warehouse are more than 
pleased already, as to-day the goods would 
bring 300 per cent, more than 
cost. 
They have one room filled with Niag­ 
aras, which they do not intend moving 
until January. W hat has been done alreadv 
demonstrates entirely the practicability of 
transporting California grapes in perfect 
condition by ordinary freights, thus adding 
the saving in freights to the profit of hav­ 
ing sound fruit.” 
Knowing the reliability of these gentle­ 
men's statements, 1 have great hopes that 
they have discovered som ething that may 
be utilized for great advantage to the fruit 
industry of California. 


FUTURE PO SSIBILITIES. 
I make the fullowing suggestions for the 
consideration of those who desire to en­ 
gage in fruit culture. 
If convenient to a 
railroad shipping point, where transiiorta- 
tion can be obtained without delay, it will 
be safe to plant the leading varieties of 
shipping l'ruit. If not so located, it will be 
better to plant fruit specially adapted for 
drying or canning. 
Apricots, peaches, 
plum s and raisin grapes will always pay 
well if the right varieties are selected. 
W ith proper cultivation the best varieties 
of soft-sliell almonds (those that bear well) 
are a good paying crop. 
The citrus fruits, oranges and lemons, 
seem to grow and bear as well in Northern 
California as in the southern part of tiie 
State. Care is necessary, however, i© pro­ 
tect the trees while young from frost in 
some seasons. But when the trees have 
attained a good size they are apparently as 
hardy and prolific as in the counties most 
favored for the production of abundant 
crops of delicious fruits. 
W ith grapes for wine and raisins; witl 


TREE PLANTING. 


done in connection therewith shall be done fruits of all kinds that are grown in a tem- 
iu the most thorough manner. Fir3t, by 
preparing the ground, by deep plowing or 
sub-soiling, and making it in as perfect a 
condition as jmssible before planting. In 
planting trees too much pains cannot be 
taken in digging large holes and filling 
them with surface soil, giving trees all the 
advantages for future growth that the con­ 
ditions of the soil will permit. Second, 
enrichinjr lands that have not sufiicient fer­ 
tility with compost manures, or any fertil­ 
izers that will aid the growth of trees 
planted. A healthy and vigorous growth 
of wood is essential in all cases to make 
good fruit or profitable production. 
In the selection of trees- for planting it is 
of thegreatest importance that only those 
grown on healthy and long-lived stocks be 
planted. In the selection of varieties, those 
kinds that are vigorous growers and good 
bearers, as well as good keepers, and that 
are most showy, will always sell the best 
and make the most money for the grower. 
Only a few varieties of each kind of fruit 
possess all these qualities sufficient to make 
them desirable for extensive cultivation. 
To those who are inexperienced in growing 
fruit, market men can give better advice as 
to the desirability of varieties for domestic 
markets, and fruit shippers can tell better 
than any one else the varieties that would 
bear long transportation in good condition. 
I would here advise those planting largely 
to be cautious about planting new varieties 
in large quantities until their merits have 
been thoroughly proven in the locality in 
which they arc to be crown. 
It will be 
well, also, for planters to consider and un­ 
derstand the adaptability of any kind of 
fruit they wish to grow in the locality in 
which it is to be grown, as all fruits do not 
grow equally well in different soils and in 
different climates. The many purposes for 
which growers will plant trees for profit 
must be considered at the time of planting, 
in order to avoid serious mistakes and dis­ 
appointments. 
There will be found a great difference in 
the value of varieties for drying, canning 
or shipping. 
It should be the business of 
the State Horticultural Society to dissemi­ 
nate sncli knowledge of varieties as have 


perate climate, for drying, canning and 
shipping; with nut-bearing, orange and 
lenuin trees, all growing side by side; with 
the industry aud enterprise of an enlight­ 
ened people, the fruit products of Cali­ 
fornia will yet make this the richest, most 
beautiful, most populous and prosperous 
State in the Union. 


LOCAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CHANGE IN A PROMINENT FIRM. 


E. K , A 1 mIp S u cceed s to th e H uslness o f 
S w eelser & Alnip. 
It is rarely that we take the liberty of 
inquiring into or publishing the biogra­ 
phies of business men, but occasionally an 
opportunity is presented which makes a 
matter of this kind not only proper, but of 
real interest to the public. Learning that 
changes were contemplated in the old- 
established and flourishing real estate and 
insurance firm of Sweetser A Alsip, a re­ 
porter was detailed to ascertain the facts. 
It was learned that on to-day the senior 
member of the firm, A. G. Sweetser, retires, 
having disposed of his interest in the busi­ 
ness tat No. 1015 Fourth street) to Edwin 
K. Alsip. As this has been one of the 
leading real estate houses in the interior— 
in fact, the most prominent in northern 
California—it is well that the publicshould 
know something of the gentleman who 
is to guide its destinies in the future. 
Mr. Alsip was horn in Indiana in 1841, and 
came to California with his jarents in 
1850. He has been a resident of Sacra­ 
mento ever since (with the exception of 
the few years spent on his father’s farm in 
another county), and was educated in the 
puulic schools here. In 1800, while oper­ 
ating a mowing machine on his father’s 
[dace, he m et with a severe accident, by 
which he quite lost the use of one arm. 
He was thrown from the machine, falling 
in front of the knives, and one arm and 
both his legs were badly inangled. This 
.. 
i accident having uulitted him for the life 
proven the most valuable for any of he of 
farmor, Mr. Alsip was forced to look 
purposes for which fruit is cultivated that about for some other avenue of business or 
friiit-irrnutors ninv nrnht liv tfioir 
. 
. noiuuoo ci 
fruit-growers may profit by their combined 
knowledge. 


THE EASTERN DEMAND. 
At this time fruit-growers are looking to 
the Eastern Slates for the great m arket of 
their products, and while large quantities 
of pears, plums, apricots, grapes and cher­ 
ries will be shipped suceessfully.it is my 
judgm ent that there will in the near future be 
more peaches shipped than all other fruits 
combined. Tiie people in the East will 
use peaches more freely than any other 
kind of fruit when they can obtain them at 
prices as low as we can’ afford to ship them 
with cheap freights and quick transporta­ 
tion. W ithout naming varieties most de­ 
sirable for shipping, I will say here that, 
from my own experience the yellow- 
Hesbed keeps better than the white. ’ 1 have 
shipped peaches the past season to New 
York City in perfect order. 


FRUIT TESTS, ETC. 
W ith th e v ario u s ch an g es an d increase 
in th e p ro d u ctio n o f fru it, m an y obstacles 
h av e ap p eared , in th e sh ap e o f insect pests 
an d diseases in fru it 'trees, w h ich w ill re ­ 
q u ire in th e fu tu re co n stan t w arfare to 
ov erco m e. 
O u r law -m ak ers, realizin g th e 
g reat in ju ry a n d d a n g e r to th e fru it in te r­ 
est of C alifo rn ia from fru it pests, very 
w isely p ro v id ed for a C h ief In sp ecto r o f 
F ru it P este, w hose b u sin ess it sh o u ld be to 
a id in d estro v ip g a n d e x te rm in a tin g all 
p ests in ju rio u s to fru it an d fru it trees : an d 
it is o f th e greatest im p o rtan ce to th e fru it 
in terests o f th e S tate th a t th e S tate B o ard 
o f H o rtic u ltu ra l C o m m issio n ers a p p o in t to 
th e office of In sp ecto r o f F ru it P ests a m an 
th o ro u g h ly co m p eten t by ex p erien ce an d 
k n o w led g e to fill th e im p o rta n t office, as 
th e successful w arfare u p o n th e fru it pests 
th a t in fect th e w h o le c o u n try m o re o r less 
a t th e p resen t tim e is th e o n ly salv atio n for 
th is g reat in d u stry . 
T h e m a rk e ts o f th e E a st are av ailab le for 
C alifo rn ia fru its alm o st exclu siv ely u n til 
th e 1st o f S e p te m b e r; a n d fru its grow n an d 
sh ip p e d p rev io u s to th a t tim e w ill fin d a 
b e lt r m ark et, an d m ak e m o re re m u n e ra ­ 
tiv e re tu rn s, th a n later, w h en w e co m e in 
c o m p etitio n w iih th e d o m estic crops o f th e 
E ast. 
HANDLING AND PACKING. 
S h ip p in g fru it E ast, to b e successful, m u st 
b e d o n e iu all its d etails in th e m o st care­ 
ful m a n n e r, a n d it w ill becom e necessary 
for a ll w h o are engaged in th e b u sin ess to 
u n d e rsta n d a ll im p o rta n t d etails o f g a th e r­ 
in g fru it a t th e p ro p er tim e, o f h a n d lin g it 
in th e most careful manner, to aYoid iiav- 


FUTURE OF 
ON THE 
FORESTRY CULTURE 
PACIFIC 
COAST. 


T he K inds o f T rees B est A dap ted 
to O ur C lim ate, aud th eir 
P rosp ective V alue. 
■ 


em p lo y m en t, an d finding n o b etter o p p o r­ 
tu n ity a t th e tim e, h e applied for a n d ob­ 
ta in ed a p lace as carrie r on th e Daily 
Union an d lice, in th is city. 
In D ecem ber, 
18G4, M r. A lsip — w hose a m b itio n h a d a l­ 
w ays k ep t h im on th e lo o k o u t for th e best 
b u sin ess 
o p p o rtu n ities — entered 
th e 
office 
of 
A . 
C. 
S w eetser 
(w ho 
h ad 
been engaged in th e real estate a n d in su r­ 
an ce b u sin ess since IsOO) as clerk. 
T he 
office, w hich w as located in th e sam e place 
it is to-day. w as a sm a ll afla ir th e n in com ­ 
p arison w ith w h at it is to-day, an d its vol­ 
u m e o f 
business necessarily som ew hat 
lim ite d . 
M r. A lsip beg an a t a sa la ry o f 
$25 p e r m o n th , an d in 1809— o n ly fivevears 
afterw ard —h e p u rch ased a h a lf in terest in 
th e house, an d h as ev er sin ce been a m em ­ 
b er o f th e firm . 
T h e re m a rk a b le energy 
a n d b u sin ess q u alificatio n s developed by 
h im h av e been stro n g ly im p ressed upon 
th e o p eratio n s o f th e firm ever since. 
M r. 
A lsip h as becom e w id ely k n o w n as one 
w hose know ledge o f th e v alu e an d q u ality 
o f 
n o rth e rn 
C alifo rn ia la n d s—as w ell 
as 
of 
city 
p ro p e rty 
in 
S acram ento— 
w as su c h 
as 
to 
g iv e 
h im a 
great 
ad v an tag e ov er m o st o th e r p erso n s engaged 
in th e sam e lin e o f business. 
H a v in g now 
p u rch ase d h is p a rtn e r's in terest, h e w ill 
c o n tin u e in th e sam e b ra n c h ol business 
th a t has given th e firm o f S w eetser A A l­ 
sip an enviable re p u tatio n in real estate an d 
in su ran ce circles all ov er th e S tate. 
I t has 
w ell been said th a t “ n o th in g succeeds lik e 
success,” a n d th e tru th o f th e adage m u st 
be a d m itted . 
C ertainly, if past success be 
a n y criterio n u p o n w h ich to forecast th e 
fu tu re, th e re is a b u n d a n t reaso n to a n tic i­ 
p ate a co n tin u ed gro w th o t th e business of 
th e h o u se w ith w hich M r. A lsip h as been 
so lo n g connected. H e is a thoro u g h -g o in g , 
w ide-aw ake, energetic b u siu ess m an . w hose 
n a tiv e a b ilities a n d a n ex p erien ce o i m ore 
th a n a score o f y ears afford h im advantages 
n o t g en erally possessed by m e n engaged in 
h is lin e o f business. M r. A lsip is a m em b er 
o f th e C ity B oard o f E d u catio n , th e B oard 
o f T rad e, a n d is S ecretary a n d M anager o f 
tw o lo an associations w h ich h av e loaned 
o u t m o re th a n $1,000,000 w ith o u t a loss, 
w h ich fact alo n e sp eak s v o lu m es for th e 
b u sin ess q u alificatio n s o f th e su b ject o f 
th is sk e tch . 
M r. A l3ip is a citizen w h o is 
alw ay s a m o n g th e first to su p p o rt a n y 
m e a su re ' calcu lated to p ro m o te th e w elfare 
o f S acram en to o r o f th e S tate. 


There is a move o n foot to ' T ganize a 
company for the purpose of building and 
running a flouring mill in Colusa. 


1 W ritten for the New Year's Reoord-U nion, by 
I'rof. llilgard, of the Caliiomia College of 
Agriculture.) 
It is notorious that, until within compar­ 
atively recent times, the American pioneer 
has considered the giants of the forest as 
his natural enemies, to be cut down and 
destroyed as fastas the improved American 
ax, fire, and (quite lately) dynam ite or 
Judson powder can accomplish their de­ 
struction. Even now the intending settler 
in western Oregon and W ashington regards 
the stately columns that surround his small 
clearing as a special aggravation; while his 
neighbor east of the Cascades painfully 
picks up the scanty cottonwoods along the 
water-courses, or the pines on the m oun­ 
tain ridges, and hauls ¿them a full day’s 
drive away to his prairie farm. Among the 
first thoughts of the latter is the planting 
of a few shade trees around the house, to 
relieve the glare of the summer s sun ; and, 
curiously enough, his neighbor on the 
rainy side of the mountain does the same, 
after ha\ing first assiduously destroyed 
every vestige of the original growth. But 
there, as in the States of the Mississippi 
valley, the short growing seasons have to 
drag through weary years before a grove of 
shade trees once more surrounds the dwell­ 
ing. In middle and southern California, 
where everything - from a turnip to an oak 
—can grow twelve months, if so inclined', 
and the acacia and eucalyptus form tall, 
shady groves in the course of a few years, 
the forests have also come to be regarded as 
a matter of small consequence, easily re­ 
placed when needed. The forests of the 
Sierra, and the redwoods of the Coast 
Range, also, are fast being encroached upon 
at a rate which threatens tocreate a lumber 
famine within the lifetime of those who 
saw the emergence of California into State­ 
hood. There would be much less danger 
of this quick exhaustion if the actually 
existing resources were fully utilized. But 
the immense wasie connected witli the 
present methods of lumper exploitation is 
notorious. A forestry expert from Europe, 
who lately visited the redwood lumber 
mills near Guerneville,estimated that fully 
two-thirds of the entire yield of the trees 
is left to decay or to be destroyed by fire, 
which in its turn prevents the renewal of 
the redwood growth by charring the stumps. 
That in the shingling operations carried on 
in the sugar-pine districts of the Sierra, the 
waste is many times greater, has been often 
stated. 
RENEWING OUR FORESTS. 
It is not my intention to discuss the 
question of the prevention of the destruc­ 
tion of forests, however im portant; but 
rather to consider w hat it would behoove 
us to plant in the waste places naturally 
existing, or those created by the ax. witli a 
view to the future necessities of the State. 
Even in our favored climate, the growth of 
trees whose wood is of desirable qualities 
is not a m atter of a few years: for the wood 
of the rapid-growing trees, like many things 
that are done in a hurry, is available only 
for a few purpose», among which that of 
firewood is chief. It is a curious fact that, 
outside of the trib e ‘of conifers—the firs, 
pines, cedars and redwoods—but few Cali­ 
fornian trees yield wood of such texture as 
to make it desirable for most purposes; 
least of all for those uses which require 
strength and toughness. Witness the fact 
that almost all the hard woods used for 
wagons, agricultural implements, cooper­ 
age, and the like, are at present imported. 
Nor is the brittleness that characterizes the 
wood of nearly all our oaks the outcome 
of rapid growth. The most brittle of all— 
the coast live-oak, which is sometimes said 
to split about as easily crosswise as length­ 
wise—is a very slow one ; and moreover, 
the shape of our oak trees, with low trunks 
and wide, spreading tops, is very unfavor­ 
able to most uses. So with the inaple, the 
laurel, and most other deciduous trees of 
the coast. 
TRF.ES TO PLANT. 


The natural thought is to supply the 
deficiency by introducing the Eastern oaks, 
hickories, ash and other trees of special 
val tie for their wood. But we find, some­ 
what to our surprise, that our climate and 
long growing-season do not favor the rapid 
growth of these trees; that, in fact, they 
appear to be slower than in their own 
home. At least this has been the outcome 
of our experience with some twenty differ­ 
ent oaks, three or four hickories and some 
other Eastern trees in the grounds at 
Berkeley. 
T h tir growth has not only 
been very slow, but they show a tendency 
to rem ain low and bushy, and to throw up 
suckers. It may be that this is attributa­ 
ble to the lack of summer heat under the 
fogs of the Golden G ate; but it is not likely 
that the dry heat of the interior of the 
State would suit them better, as they 
sometimes suffer from prolonged droughts 
even in the Mississippi Valley States. 
Still, the experiment shonld be tried. 
On the whole, we should naturally seek 
the trees for our future forest planting in 
climates sim ilar to ours; and the rem arka­ 
ble growth of the Australian eucalyptus 
and acacias emphasize this view. 
Unfor 
tunately, the Mediterranean countries of 
Europe, with whose climate ours claims 
the closest affinity, are themselves treeless, 
or more nearly so than California itself; 
and history tells us that they have been 
made so by the very processes of destruc­ 
tion that are now being re-enacted here, 
and which, among other things, have m a­ 
terially increased the aridity of the Medi­ 
terranean climates. 
Among the specially Mediterranean for­ 
est trees w<irthy of being extensi vely planted 
in California the cork oak is the clnef. 
In 
growth and habit it resembles our white 
oak, and it will grow wherever the latter is 
found. 
It is also of slow growth ; but the 
product for which it is'chiefly valued (cork) 
is one so closely correlated with one of Cal­ 
ifornia's chief industries that the special 
propriety of its extended introduction is 
manifest, The demand for cork is increas­ 
ing much faster than the supply, which 
comes chiefly from a very limited area in 
western Spain and Portugal, so that what­ 
ever might lie grown here in excess of the 
home demand would readily find sale in 
the world’s market. If there were any 
question as to the adaptability of our cli­ 
mate tq the cork, oak Ü i»»? béeu settled by 
the experience already had. Several treis 
of twenty years and over exist in the Stqte; 
and, as they bear seed, it will be easy to 
increase the number of plantations, which 
is small thus far, in consequence of the dif­ 
ficulty of obtaining sound seed from E u­ 
rope. Most of the aeorps borne by one of 
the largest trees, in Los Angeles county, 
have been purchased by the University, and 
the seedlings will be ready for distribution 
a year hence. But a special large-scale im ­ 
portation should be made, in order to ex­ 
pedite the diffusion of this im portant tree, 
which will probably be found adapted to 
all but the most northern and the high 
mountainous portions of California, and 
more especially to the Coast Range coun­ 
try." The wood of thecork oak is not much 
better than tl.ct of our white oak, and the 
tree is too valuable for its bark to be cut, 
so long aj it will yield that product. 
Like 
ourselves, Spain and Portugal import their 
cask staves. 
B y far th e m ost p ro m isin g tree for th e 
la tte r purpose, thus- far, seem s to b e th e 
European o r “ E n g lish ” oak {Quercus 'ro- 
bur), w h ich show s n o t o n ly a re m a rk a b ly 
rap id grow th, b u t also 
a resistance to 
d ro u g h t th a t, in view oí its supposed spe­ 
cial a d ap tatio n to th e h u m id E n g lish cli­ 
m ate, is q u ite unexpected. 
T h e e x p la n a ­ 
tio n of th is fact lies in its h a b it o f sen d in g 
its sto u t v ertical ta p root stra ig h t do w n to 
a d ep th o f as m u ch as th re e feet th e first 
year, w h ile th e stem above g ro u n d rarely 
exceeds eig h t in ch es at th e sam e age. 
i f 
n o t tran sp lan ted , it grow s stra ig h t u p to a 
h ig h t o f th re e feet a n d m o re th e second 
year, an d so co n tin u es th ereafter, m ak in g a 
g ro w th o f from th re e to fo u r a n d o ne-half 
feet in tw o a n n u a l in stallm en ts, u n d e r rea­ 
so n ab le cu ltiv atio n . A tree on m v prem ises 
(tra n sp la n te d ), w h ich in its th ird vear w as 
b itte n back by a h o rse to h a lf its ’h ig h t, is 
now — five y ears from th e seed—tw elve feet 
h ig h a n d tw o a n d th re e -q u a rte r inches in 
d iam eter a t th e b u tt: a co ndition it w ould 
d o u b tless h av e a tta in e d a t th e e n d o f its 
fo u rth y ear b u t for th e tra n sp la n tin g an d 
th e accident. 
T h e la tte r illu strates o n e es­ 
sen tial featn re in th e p la n tin g o f th is o ak__ 
cattle a re fond o f th e leaves a n d b ranches, 
so th a t it m u st be pro tected from th e ir a t­ 
tack s u n til b ey o n d th e ir reach. 
W e note 
in th is tree n o ten d en cy to low g ro w th or 
su ek erin g , as in th e A m erican oaks. 
I t 
m u st be p u rp o sely p ru n e d to m ak e it 
s p r e a d ; a n d lienee it is likely, w h en full 
grow n, to fu rn ish timber o f good shape 
a n d size, as w ell as oi desirab le q u ality 
for strength and toughness, for which this 
o ak is proverbial in its native country. 
Whether its ra p id growth will injure it in 


. thejc respects remains to be seen, but it is 
/n o t likely to interfere, at 1 cast. with its use 
I for cask staves. 


j 
SEVERAL THOUSAND OF THESE T R E E S 
j Ilavej during the last few years, been di— 
i tribu ted by the University for trial through­ 
out the State, and it is, of course, too soon 
to exiiect reports of results. It is intended 
to continue this distribution for several 
years, so tiiat the adaptability of the tree to 
the different parts of the State may be 
fully apparent whenever sufiicient ’time 
shall have elapsed. It should net be for­ 
gotten that, in addition to its timber, the 
bark of this oak is the common tanning 
material in Europe. For the latter pur­ 
pose, doubtless, our own tan-bark oak (Q. 
deuf.ijlora) deserves replanting within the 
region of its natural occurrence—v iz: in 
the redwood belt of the Coast Range. 
It 
is one of the more rapidly-growing of our 
native oaks, but it is being more rapidly 
%till demolished by the tan-bark cutters, 
and so quickly that before longthedem and 
for tan-bark will have to be met by impor­ 
tation. For this purpose, however, there 
is another available tree, of the most rapid 
development, completely adapted 
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climate and soil of the middle and south­ 
ern 'Coast Ranges. This is the black wattle 
(Acacia decurreiw) of Australia, which (as 
stated at length in the publications of the 
Col lege of Agriculture)attains its best age (or 
peeling the bark at ten or twelve years from 
the seed. The latter has been offered for dis­ 
tribution by the University for three years 
past, and considerable plantations of it are : 
now growing in various parts of the State. ‘ 
It yields a bark of which nearly half the 
weight (from 40 to 45 per cent.), consists of ; 
tannin. W hile this tannin does not yield ; 
leathers of the same pliability as the typi- | 
cal oak-tanning process, and is chiefly 
adapted to sole leather, yet its importance 
in filling the void soon to' he left by the ex­ 
haustion of the tan-bark oak, is not easily 
overestimated. 
Its wood, like that of ail 
acacias, is soft, and good only for heating 
purposes. A 


LARGE NUMBER OF OTHER TREES 
Are similarly under trial at the University 
experiment station, and promise good re­ 
sults; but the above are certainly among 
tlioseof which the planting on a large scale 
cannot be too scon begun. 
Investments in 
timber culture are slow in giving returns, 
but they are among the safest, if judiciously 
made, and a sound and far-seeing policy 
should soon dot this State with plantations 
of ut least the cork and European oaks, 
alongside of the vineyards, with which 
they are intim ately correlated. 
As regards trees yielding only firewood, 
it is not easy to come to definite conclu­ 
sions in the face of such anomalies as the 
frequent refusal, in a treeless country, of 
offers of the whole of the wood of eucalpy- 
tus forests for the clearing of the ground. 
But these things will infallibly readjust 
themselves as th e 'S ta te becomes more 
thickly settled, and it is hardly unsafe to 
predict, that before many years, our tree­ 
less coast ranges and the foothills of the 
Sierras will as surely be given to timber 
culture, in their upper portions, as that 
orchards and vineyards will cover their 
lower slopes. 


Armstrong A I link son, Attorneys, 627 J. 
; Anderson. \V. A.. Attorney, City Ila'l. 
i AdaU'S, McNeill & Co..W holesaleGrocers, Front. 
Arnold. M., Kestaurant, opp. Met. Theater. 
Armstrong, T., Harness and Saddle, y. IBM J. 
Aiken. A.. Marble Cutter, 617 K. 
Adams. C E., Hay and drain, 727 .1. 
Asher, J., Photographer, 810 J. 
Anderson A: Johnson, Tailors, 1014 Seventh. 
Alsip, E. K-, Heal Estate and In:.., 1015 Fourth. 
Allen. Kohl., Agricultural Park, 20th and II. 
' Am erican Laundry, Office 70S J. 
Beatty A Denson, Att'ys, Met. Building, K st. 
Bruner. Ehvood. Attorney, Id. J. 
Bell S C o , Auctioncre, 831 J. 
¡ Baker A Hamilton, H ardware, etc., J .ls t and 2d. 
Baker, C. W.. Attorney. City Hall. 
• Bieweuer, F., Fulton Market, Fourth and M. 
Bernard, II. M.. Carriages, etc.. Sixth and i . 
■ Bovver. E, A., Builder, 520 L. 
! Bennett, I., cigars and Tobacco, 926 J. 
Bush, E. N., Cigars aud Tobacco, 326 J. 
to th e ! Brown Bros.. IVagon-makers, Eleventh and 
. 
. 
K. 
Bochow, F. (!., Cigars and Tobacco, 521) J. 
Brenner, John, Furniture, 601-608 K. 
Bell Conservatory. Fieri l>. Tenth and Y. 
Bronner, Geo. F.. Grocer, l i teem h and I. 
Brooklyn Hotel. J. E. Mooney, 1'iout. K and I,. 
Brooks. Mrs. W. X.. Kestaurant. 1017 J. 
Bellmcr. John, Grocer, Eighth and M. 
Boyne A Fish, Marble ■ litters. 712 K. 
Brothers, Misses. Millinery, 611 J. 
Barbei A Pealer. Millinery, 621 J. 
Baldwin. \V. H.. Physician and Surg . 2d and K. 
Briggs, Win. Ellery. Oculist and Aui i-t 129'/.. J. 
I Baldwin, J. E. D.. Photographer, 421 J. 
Bromley. M erchant Tailor, 510 J. 
I Bugbey, B. N , Real lista e and Ins , 628: j. 
; Brewer, A., Lodgings and Saloon, Front, K A L.. 
Bnm stecher’s Juu lio Saloon. 1022 ; ¡¡tj, 
Billingsley A Co.. Woodeuware, etc., 311-313 J. 
! Booth A Co., W holesale Grocers. Front. 
Cronan, M., Wholesale Liquors Third and K. 
Considine, I). J.. I!. R. Exchange, T aird and K. 
Castro, K., Wood and Coal. Fourth and 1.. 
Caucasian Laundry A. Knhu, 1120J. 
Carriage Painting. J. E. Palm cter, 922 Eleventh. 
Cook, T'hos.. Barber, 1104 J. 
Long experience 
insures perfect work. 
Catlin, A. P. Attorney, 1007 Second street. 
Cook. A. A , Architect, 403 J. 
Crocker, H. S. A Co.. Printing, etc.. 208 J. 
California State Bunk, Fourth and J. 
Casselli, A.. Boot'-and Shoes, 216 J. 
Cooke, John, Market, 121 K. 
Cronkite A Jones. Wagon m aking, 1015 Ninth. 
Coffey, 1'.. Wagons, etc., Fourth, I and J. 
Carle a Croly, Builders, 1121 Second street. 
Cohn, Ben., Carpets, etc., 121 J. 
Cowgar, Mary S., Carpets, S112 M. 
Chesley, G. \V , Wines and Liquors. Front, J A K. 
Clunie, Kiiey A Co., Dry Goods, E ighth and K. 
Capital Furniture Company, 616 J. 
Campbell, Clots. M., Furniture, 409 K. 
Comstock, W. I)., Furniture, Fifth and K. 
Cook. T. H. A Co.. Groceries, Eighth and J. 
California Hotel. Stephen Kenner, Twelfth A I. 
Central House, llornlein Bros.. 518 K. 
Capital Packiug Co., J. II. Carroll, 11th and B. 
Capital Box Factory. Second and t). 
Calliban, Mrs. 1’. A., Millinery, 613 J. 
Carman, \V. T., Sac. Lumber Co., 2d, L aud M. 
Carlaw Bros.. Granite and Marolo,Tenth and Q. 
Cooper, J. F., Pianos and Organs, 527 J. 


ORANGE GROWING. 


T he F o o th ills th e R est for Citrus F ru its— 
O range C ulture in P lacer. 
[W ritten for the New Year’s R ecord-Union by 
Dr. J. M. Frey.] 
“ The orange-groves of California! Oh! 
the plains of Los Angeles, Santa Barbara 
and thereabouts!” These arc undoubtedly 
something to boast of now, but how long 
the southern parts of this State will retain 
their present prominence is a question in 
my mind. I do not claim to be “ a prophet, 
nor the son of a prophet,” yet I iirmly be­ 
lieve that in the course of time the foot­ 
hills of the central counties of this State 
will be preferred for the cultivation of the 
citrus fruits. Nor do I make this predic­ 
tion without reason and experience to back 
my opinion. At present the southern part 
oi the State has far the start of the north­ 
ern in the culture of the orange and lemon, 
because they have only been planted in the 
foothills as ornam ental trees, and as a sort 
of experiment. The experiment, however, 
has succeeded beyond the expectations of 
the most sanguine. 
The oranges that 
are grown in the neighborhood of New­ 
castle, Placer county, are not generally* 
as large as those of the South, hut they are 
m uch heavier, comparatively, as tlie skin 
is very thin, and they have no white pith 
under the skin. The juice is full of 
saccharine matter, also, making them rich 
and luscious to the taste. 
In consequence 
of their ftrmness they do not bruise easily, 
and they keep well, their skins drying up 
and getting hard, when those from the 
South are decaying. Then, again, our 
oranges are ripe* and fit for m arket from 
one to two m onths earlier than those of 
Los Angeles and other localities in the 
southern part of the State. 
Now, if early ripening, better quality for 
eating, for keeping and shipping have* not 
proved my prediction to have some founda­ 
tion in facts, I am much mistaken. But 
now, the question naturally arises, how 
can the northern parts of the State ever 
overcome the difference in latitude? 
Is it 
not naturally warmer as you go south? ask 
the credulous. Certainly, in some coun­ 
ties, 
but not in 
th is ; 
and 
this 
is 
in part the secret of our superiority. 
We have a long, hot summer, with scarceiy 
a cloud to obscure the sun ; whereas, in 
Los Angeles and the southern part of the 
State generally, they have cold fogs to check 
the ripening of the oranges, and making 
them grow large but filling them with cold, 
sour juice. Then, again, the soil of these 
foothills is just that required for oranges 
and grapes—a sandy loam, with sand pre­ 
dominating; and this sand is produced by 
the decomposition of granite rock, one con­ 
stituent of which is feldspar, which contains 
30 per cent, of potash. 
A beder m ixture 
could not be made for all kinds of fruits. 
It is far superior to any adobe land. 
Through Calaveras, Amador,Sacramento, 
Sutter, Placer, Nevada, El Dorado, Butte 
and other counties fit lands can be found 
tor orange cultivation. On the sunny sides 
of hills, at an elevation above the light 
frosts we have in winter, even the young 
trees can get along without shelter, al­ 
though once in a while a frost will be severe 
enough to kill lime trees and the young 
shoots of lemon trees. Such a frost we had 
here four years ago, when the ground was 
frozen, but I do not remember such a severe 
one since 1853, “ if my memory is correct,” 
when the ground froze in the sluice boxes 
so that the miners could not work. But 
then the sluice boxes were in the low ra­ 
vines, or flats, and not on the warm hill­ 
sides. 
Even such frosts will not harm 
orange trees budded 011 orange roots, al­ 
though it may kill those budded or grafted 
bn lemon root9, which are more delicate. 
Again in our favor: 
In my experience I 
have not seen a case in which an orange- 
grower in these foothills was forced to clean 
his oranges of scales, black or white, before 
sending his fruit to market. How much 
this tells in our favor those can testify who 
have had to clean the black scales from 
their oranges and lemons, or send them to 
m arket in a very uninviting lorm. 
But enough for the present. At greater 
length I might make my southern friends 
laugh too much at my folly. 


LOCAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


W ELLS, FARGO & CO. 
W onderful 
D evelop m en t 
o f a P acific 
C oast In stitu tion . 
The express business that formed the 
groundwork 011 which the present corpora- 
liou, known as Wells, Fargo & Co., was 
founded, was begun in 1850 by Adams «fe 
Co., for the purpose of doing a carrying and 
letter trade between San Francisco, Sacra­ 
mento and the interior mining camps. In 
1852 a new company was incorporated, with 
$300,000 capital, by Henry Wells, W. G. 
Fargo. E. B. Morgan, J. C. Fargo. Johnston 
Livingston, L. W. Winchester, D. N. Bar 


Christianson Bros., Fruit, Poultry, etc., 725 J. 
Chadderdon, J. L., Paints, etc., 204 K. 
Ciuness, W. R., Physician, N. K. eor. Second «fe K. 
Clow, G. B., Physician aud Surgeon, 6th and K. 
Chandler, L. C., Heal Estate and Ins., 227 J. 
Coleman, \V. P., Beal Estate and Ins., 325 J. 
Chipm an, II. C., Sign Painter, 1018 Fourth. 
Capital Woolen Mills, E. B. Merrill, 822 J. 
Clark, J. F., Undertaker, 1017 to 1019 Fourth. 
Chenoweth. W. 11.. Crystal Palace Saloon, 900 J. 
Corbid, J. H., Wines and Liquors, 2*8 J. 
Devlin «fe Clarken, Attorneys, Fourth and J. 
Dávis, J. F. aud Son. dealers in Carriages, 
Wagous, Buggies, etc., 2d, 1 and J «fe 22d and O. 
Dale «fe Co., Toys and Fancy Goods, 625 J. 
Davis, Jam es G.. Furniture, 411 K. 
iKflau <& Middlemass, Grocers, Seventh and N. 
Damm, Adam, Restaurant. 610 K. 
De France Restaurant, L. Payen, 427 K. 
Dodge, P. II.. Gloves, 1619 Ninth street. 
DeBem ardi «fe Co., Vegetables, Poultry, 308 K. 
Donley J., Plum ber and GasfUter, 1021 Tenth. 
Davis, K.. Real Estate and Insurance, 1002 J. 
Davis, David, Wines and Liquors, 1022 Fourth. 
Daley, J. L„ Gotham Saloon, 423 K. 
Dwver, M , Ivanhoe Club-rooms, eor. 8th and K. 
Drew. N. L , Sac. Warehouse, Fro.it and Q. 
Dingley, N., Coffee and Spice Mills, 113-115 I. 
Dancing Music, furnished for all occasions, by 
Jones, Fisch «fe Watson, T urner Hall. 
Donahue, John, Cash Grocery, northeast corner 
Twelfth and D streets. 
Eagle Cracker Bakery. 7D K street. 
Ellens, L. «fe Co . Clothing, etc., Front and J. 
Ellis, W. \y., Cigars, Tobueco and Candies, 902 K. 
Kbel, F. II.. Flori-t, Tenth and P. 
Ewers, Nicolaus, Groceries, T hirteenth aud H. 
Eilers, D. \V„ Groceries, Tenth aud <>. 
Era iw, 1’., Groceries, Eighteenth and I. 
Ebner’s Hotel, 116-lls K. 
Eldred House, J. Conrad, K, Tenth «fe Eleventh. 
Ehinan, Chris.. Grocer, lh h and J, 8. W. eor. 
Elliott, C. W.. Puget Sound Lumber Co.. 2d. 
Ewing, G. V. «fe Mrs. 1*. \V.t Physicians. 6th «fe K. 
Kberhardt. W.. Guns «fe Ivory Goods, Masonic B. 
Earle. 11 W., Stoves. Tinw are, etc , 802 J. 
E ekhardt, H., Firearms. Ammunition, etc..523 K. 
Ebert, E. G., M erchant Tailor, 529 J. 
Ebner Bros., Wholesale Liquors, 116-1 IS K. 
Freem an, Bates «fe Ran kin, Att’ys, 918 Fifth. 
Fuchs, Henry, Stationery, etc., 529 K. 
F anners’ am i Mechanics’ Store, 921 J. 
Fisher. H. «fe Co., Confectioners, 508 J. 
Frazier, W. F., Lumber. Fifth am i L. 
Foster. F. A Co., Bookbinders, 319 J. 
Fifth Av. Lodging-home. K. Dieterle. 1015 Fifth. 
Felch «fe Cooley, Real Estate and Ins., 1013 4th. 
Felter, Son «feCo.,W holesaleLiquors, 1016-1018 2d. 
Farm ers’ Home Saloon, J. Leininger, 1020 J. 
Flaherty. Peter, Wine Rooms, 624 J. 
Filand, Mrs. E. K., Family Groceries, southwest 
corner T hird and Q streets. 
Gett, W. A.. Attorney, corner Sixth and I. 
Grangers’ Store. Groceries Tenth and K. 
Gerber, Henry. Market, Teuth and J. 
Gottleib, S., Market, Seventh an*! N. 
Geber, J., Union Brewery, Twentieth am i O. 
Guttnumu <fe Jacobs, Cigars, etc., 629 K. 
Gogings, Druggist, 904 J. 
G attm aun «fe Wilson, Dry’Goods, Sixth and J 
Guteuberger. Win., Brass Founder, Front and N. 
Grissim, W. W., Grocer, 701 J. 
Griswold, F., Grocer, Tenth and J. 
Golden Eagle Hotel, W. O. Bowers. 7th and K. 
Grissel, Jacob, Harness and Saddlery, 1022 J. 
Gehring, Fed., Harness and Saddlery, 912 J. 
Girard, F. R., Pianos and Organs. Seventh and J. 
Goode Bros., Printer*, Fifth, I and J. 
Gregory, Barnes «fe Co., Produce, 126-128 J. 
Gerson, S. & Co., Fruit and Produce, 220 J. 
Gregory, Photographer, 504 J. 
Gutnrie Bros., Plum bers and Gasfitters, 127 J. 
Graff, W. C.t Plum ber and Gasfitter, 6th am i K. 
Grice, Mrs., Rooms in Clunie build’g, 8th and K. 
Gerber’s Saloon, 422 K. opposite Theater. 
Gamble, W. A., Sacram ento Exchange, 1012 7th. 
Gruliler, John, Wines and Liquors, 522 J. 
Groth, Jas., Forrest Saloon, 4i5 K. 
Great American im porting Tea Company, 617 J. 
Gardner, D., Wood and Coal. Fourth and I. 
G oethejH ., Conveyancer aud Notary, 1011 4th. 
Gill s. Dugald, Livery atable, Eighth, between 
1 and J, Sacramento. 
H art, A. L„ Attorney, Fifth and J. 
Houghton, C. S., Books, etc., 615 J. 
Ham ilton. Wm. H.. Architect, 627 J. 
Harper, Thomas. Boots ami Shoes, 623 J. 
Heilbron, A. «fe Bro.. City Market, 120 J. 
lleilbrou, F.t Market, G19J. 
H artm an. G. P.. Meats, 418 K. 
Hauser, Valentine, Market, 308 J. 
Ham m er, M. S. Druggist, Fourth and K. 
Hahn, Joseph «S: Co., Druggists, Fifth and K. 
Heinrich, Charles, Grocer, Third a«d L. 
Hill «fe Morrison, Grocers. 922 J. 
Heblerick, George, Grocer, 1100-’ 102 J. 
■Heilbron, A. A. «fe Co., Hardware, etc., 217-219 J. 
H uutington, Hopkius«fe Co, Hardwnre, 220-226 K. 
Holt, E. J., Friend «fe Tern- Lumber Co., 1310 2d. 
Ilartw ell, Hotchkiss «fe Stalker, Planing. Front. 
Hughson, W. A.. Physician «fe Surgeon, 7th «fe J. 
Hod «on, J. R., Photographer, 521 J. 
H erm an, A., Pianos. I. six th aud Seventh. 
Holbrook. Merrill «fe Stetson, Stove?, 221-223 J. 
Hirsch, M.. Stoves, Junk, etc., 813 J. 
Ilotliiter «fe Grafm iller, Jewelers, 1026 Sixth. 
{ Hyman, J., Jr., Watches and Jewelry, 506 J. 
Hall, Luhrs & Co., Wholesale Grocers, Second. 
Hobby. 8m th <fc Young, Cirokery, etc., 415 J 
H aircutting and Shaving, T. Sehum aehcr, 818 J. 
Horse Furnishing Goods, J. F. Davis «fe Son, 2d. 
Ingham «fe Co., Curriage-makers, 1013 J. 
International Hotel, W. A. Caswell, 320-326 K. 
Johnston, D., Land Attorney, Fourth ami J. 
Jones, C. T., Af.orney, 607 J. 
Johnson, Matt. F., Attorney,opp. Court-house. 
Johnson, Grove I... Attorney. 920 Fifth. 
Joseph. Isaac, Attorney, 403 J. 
Johnson «fe Gleesojl, Cigars and T«>baeeo, 7o6 J. 
Jeffrey, P., Grocer. Seventeenth and N. 
Jackson, S. J . «fe J. M., Stoves, Tin. etc.. 423 J. 
Jelly, Samuel. W atches and Jewelry, 422 J. 


Neubourg «fe Lagos, Star Mills. Fifth, J and K. 
• Nelson, Clarence N., Harness, etc . 327 K. 
i Nixon. A. B., Physician and Surgeon. Pis M. 
' Non? California UeroUL Chas. Schmitt, :?.*7 J. 
! Nag.Of «fe Stager. Capital Ale Vaults. 392 J. 
Noack, C. J.. Watches and Jewelry, 618 J. 
} Nevis. M. S.. Eagle Winery, Eighteenth an? P. 
! New York Bakery. ¿315 : d, Kent «fe Son. Bread, 
• 
Pies. Cake, Bo-ion Brown Bread and Beans, etc. 
< >tt. Chas, clac a sm ith. J. Twelfth and Thirteenth. 
! odel!, M. F.. Market, 1020 K. 
I Oliver, W. C., CarriAve-trimmer, Tenth, J and K. 
Ostendorf, E., M anufacturer of Harness and Sad­ 
dlery, J. Twelfth and Thirteenth. 
Osborn, W. K., Wood am i Coal, 8061. 
Pioneer Bakery. J. between Front and Second. 
Petrie, Wm., Clothing, etc., 6*22 J. 
People’s Savings Bank. Fourth and J. 
Parinetcr, J. K., Carriage Painting, etc., 922 11th. 
Peterson, W. F.. Coníectioner, 61b J. 
Pierson, H. H., Dentist, 41.» J. 
Palm Bros., < arriage-makers, J, 11th and 12th. 
Pettit, R. !L, Cigars aud Tobacco, 225 K. 
Plm nix Flour Mills, G.Schroth«fe(V>., B khand J. 
Pioneer Flour Mills. II G. Smith «fe Co., Front. 
Pettit, i. Y..^ roceri-s. Tenth and M. 
Popert, Jam es. Gnx-or, Twentv-fir>. and H. 
Pacific lhrtol, c F. Singleton, Filth and K. 
Pacific* Oyster Hoi:»e, Barrett «t K irn, 7U5 J. 
Philadelphia House. P. Newmunn. 8th, J and K. 
Payne’s stable.-, W. V. Showier, 512 K. 
Poste!, II J., S«h1 a, etc.. 1111-1113 Front. 
Putney, Bragg «fe On., Planing Mill, 908 Ninth. 
Pearson, Amsden «fe Burnett, Planing, 12th and J. 
Pioneer Box Factory, Front and M. 
Parker «fe Irvine. Harness ami Saddlery. 518 K. 
Pacific W ater Cure, Dr. M. F. Clayton, 7th and L. 
Parkinson. J. li., Physician aud Surgeon,4293¿J. 
Porter, J. N , Real Estate ami Insurance. 1006 4th. 
Par-ons, C. K., Real Estate ami Insurance, 231 J. 
Phillips, W. W., Jeweler. Pill Sixth. 
Powers A. II. «fe Co . Wholesale Liquors. 505 K. 
Post, C. N., Attorney and Citv Justice, 614 1. 
Quinn. D. II , Hats ami Cape, Fourth and J. 
KeeberG., Baker, 821 J. 
Ryan «fe Devine, Attorneys, 504 J. 
Ross «fe Aukener, Market, 819 Seventh, 
ituhstall» r, F.. City Brewery, Twelfth and II. 
Robin, c.m s . Clothing, 702 J. 
Rose, M. It , Machinist. 901 K. 
Root. Neilson «fe Co., Union Iron Works. Front. 
Rodegerdts «fe Co., Grocers, Third and M. 
Riley «fe Judge. Grocers, T enth and E. 
Russell, 1*. li.. Grocer, 719 J. 
Rode. H. I)., Grocer, Twelfth and P. 
Katietto, J. B., Grocer. Thirteenth and J. 
Rhoads, A. J.. Rhoads House, Second an d .I. 
Route, Wm., Hay and Graiu, 1118 J. 
Richards «fe Knox, Lumber,Second and M. 
R uhl.B .. Bookbinder, 1017 Eighth. 
Reeves «fe Long, Undertakers, 609 J 
Roe dor, E. < \, Wines and Liquors, 816 K. 
Ross, A. T„ Bank Exchange Saloon, 2d and K. 
Kink, Fred., Fritz’ Sample Rooms, 1014 Sixth. 
Sherburn «fe Smith, Auctioneers, :>23 K. 
Sacramento News Company’s Dej*ot, Fourth. 
Starr, Henry, Attorney, opposite Court-house. 
Simmons, D. J., Auctioneer, 1005 Fourth. 
Stanton. Thompson «fe Co.. Hardware. 209-213 J. 
Steinkoenlg. M., Mnrket, Twentieth and H. 
Sacram ento Bauk, Fifth and J. 
Sullivan «fe Cunniugham . Market, 14th and P. 
Schenn, Courad, Market, Twelfth and E. 
Schelu, P., Sacram ento Brewery, 28th und M. 
Starr, W arren, Confectioner, 813 K. 
Shaw, I. S., Dentist, Tenth and J. 
Shields, F. M . Dentist. 525 J. 
Spieker, J. J.. Drugs. Sixth and K. 
Sepulveda, J. ('., Drugs, Second and K. 
Stephenson. W. A., Fancy Goods, 806 J. 
Strong. W. R. <fc Co., Fruits. Seeds. Trees, etc. 
Sennonet, George, Grocer, Eighth and G. 
Schadfrii A., Grocer, Second and M. 
Salomon *fe Hay ford. Grocers, 1118 J. 
State House, C. II Eldred, Tenth and K. 
Silver Palace Dining Suloou, B. Steium an, Repot. 
Saddle Rock. Buckman «fe Carragher, 1019Second. 
Sacramento ltestauraut. 317-319 K. 
Stoll, John T.. Harness and Saddlery, 610 K. 
Slater, J. F., Hats and Caps, 409 J. 
Sullivan «fe Ravekes. Paints,etc.,Second. I and.I. 
Stover «fe Elw orthy, Painters & Dealers, 1009 10th. 
Seldner, M., Photogm pher, Beals’, 415 J. 
Snyder. F. A., Physician, s.E. cor. Second and K. 
Steiu, S., Juuk-dealcr, 805 J. 
Scott, Tom. Gasfitter aud Plum ber, 303 J. 
Smith «fe Muir, Gasfitters and Plumbers, 412 J. 
strobel, (-Arl, Real Estate and Insurance, 321 J. 
Shafer «fe Chamberlin. Stoves «fe Tinw are, 607 K. 
Stevens, E. M.. Wines and Liquors, 228 J. 
Schm itt, Jacob, Wines and Liquors, 2012 II. 
Schmidt. Mutt.. Wines and Liquors, 918 J. 
Schwoerer, Ix>uls M.. Saloou.adjoin. Turner Hall. 
Sicbenthaler. P. «fe Son, Park Saloon, 20th and H. 
Schepp, Charles. Central Beer Hall, 60i J. 
Stein’s Variety Store, 726 K. 
Schwamb, T. W., Pictures, Books.etc., 804 J. 
Sehum aehcr, Thco., Barber and Hairdresser, 818 
J. Work done artistically. 
Sisson, Crocker «fe Co., M erchandise, 129 J. 
Swilling. Mrs., French Dressmaker, 8th, J and K. 
Tiiden. Alexander «fe Brown, Attorneys, 521 J. 
Tubbs. J. C.. Attorney-at-law, cor. Sixth and I. 
Taylor «fe Hull, Attorneys, 626 J. 
Toilhunter. L. 1L, Pho nix Market, 312 K. 
Tufts. A. C., Drugs, T enth and J. 
Tremont Hotel, Mrs. P. Bryding. 112 and li t J 
Taft, Bassett «fe Huntsm an, Planing, 5th am i M. 
Tyrrell, G. G., Physician and Surgeon, 429b, J. 
Trommenschlager. Joe., Tailor. 8th, J and K. 
Union Wf>od and Coal Yard. 426 K 
Yotaw, Miss A. E. Millinery, 523 J 
Van Yoorhies «fe Co., A. A.. Harness, 322-324 J. 
W hite, C. L., Attorney. Sutter Building. 
W ashington Bakery, T hird, K and L. 
W ahl, Chris., Brewer. Sixteenth and K. 
Wein&tock «fe Lubin, Fourth and K. 
Weber K., Market. Eleventh and II. 
Weisel, c. «fe Co.. M arket, L. 7th and 8th. 
W eidmann-Holdeu, Mrs., Candies, 418 J. 
W hittier, Fuller «fe Co., Paints, etc, 10.0 Second. 
W alter, A., Confectioner. 824 J. 
Woods, .r«»s.. Cigars and Tobacco, 229 K. 
W«kk1. W., Dentist, 1"3 J. 
W altlicr, O., Druggist, T bird aud J. 
w ill is «fe Ruy, Druggists. 214 J and 9th and K. 
W ashburn, o. F., Grocer, 915 K. 
Weber, F. II. L.f Grocer, 1217-1219 L. 
White, J. B.. Grocer, 720 K. 
W illiam TeB House. B. Steinauer, 9th and J. 
Western Hotel. Wm. Land. 209-219 K. 
Wilson, J. W.. Livery Stable, 318 K. 
W aterhouse «fe Lester, Wagon Materials, 709.1. 
Wolfe, S. A., Photographer, Fifth and J. 
Weaver, II. A., Valley Press Printing, 309 J. 
Weil «fe Johnson. Real Estate and Ins., 402 J. 
Wise. P. V., Real Estate am i Ins., 1005 Fourth. 
W ahl, Gustave, M erchants’ Exchange, 1023 3d. 
W achhorst, H., W atches and Jew elry, 315 J. 
W einrich «fe Co., W holesale Liquors,*514 J. 
Woodburu «V Barnes, Wholesale Liquors, 417 K. 
Wager, Fred., Fredericksburg Beer, 525 K. 
Watson, Geo. W.. Teacher of la te st Dances at 
T urner Hall. Music tor Parties. 
Young «fe Dunn. Attorneys, Fifth am i J. 
Young America Restaurant, 2d, J am! K. 
Zoller, L., M arket, Eighth and M. 
Zeimer Bros.. 1 >ry Goods. 509 J. 
Zeitler. Chas.. Hardware, 512 J. 
Zemansky, N.. Golden Rule Store, 3d and J. 


Johnson, H. H., Wines and Liquors, 411 J. 
Jones «fe Giv ns. Glid«Un’s Barb Wire, 20*9 J. 
Jones. Fisch *fe Wan on. Musicians, Turner Hall. 
Music furnished for parties, etc. 
K uchler, Geo , Bakery. 122 F. 
K nauer. F. C.. Pacific Brewery. Ninth and P. 
Knowles, J. G.. < ig irs ami Foliáceo, 923 Second. 
Kirk, Geary «fe Co., Druggists. 416 J. 
Kunz, Frank. Florist, Tenth. I* and V. 
Kilgore <fc Tracy, Grooers, Tenth aud K. 
Kreuzbergcr, g .. Grocer, 416 K. 
King, M. L., Grocer. Se ond and J. 
Katzenstein. Mrs. K . Milliner}-. 
j. 
Krebs. C. H. «fe Co., Paints, i-tc!. 626 J. 
Kellogg «& Goss, Misses. Physicians, 7th and I. 
Kerlin, T. J . Photographer, 3 8 320 J. 
Kingsbury. S. «fe Co.. - ac Transfer Co.,6th and K. 
Kavunan.'h. W. J., Under aker, 513 J. 
Kromc**. John, M erchant Tailor. 413 J. 
Kopfe, Mr.-. Ill iza. Wines and Liquors. 7th and E. 
K lune «fe Floberg, Watches and Jewelry, 428 J. 
Keunev B., Capital Beer Depot, Eighth and K. 
Light-Running Home D.omestic, 8Í6 J. 
Llewellyn «fe 8chu artz. Market, Seventh and L. 
Laveuson, G ir , B .ots and Shoes. Fit h and J. 
Loorya. S., Cigars and Tobacco, R«27 Second. 
Locke «fe Laveuson, Carpets, etc., 318 J 
Lyon «fe Co.. Dry Goods, 700 J. s. E. corner. 
nev, B. I’. C heney anti o th ers. 
T h e n am e ' 
a i 
n f W fiiic 
u or,fM 
»•- 
~ nB 
3 
* j 
1 Lipm an. s. «fe (.0 .. Drj Ikkhíh, Fifth aud J. 
o f W ells, to r p o 
A Co. w as adopted, a n d i Lockhart, j. J>„ Feed stable, Eleventh, J and K. 
u n d e r it th e co m p an y lias ex ten d ed its i Larkin, J. N., publisher Sunilcto lender, 307 J. 
business ram ificatio n s from local p o in ts in ; Lotnham m er, A , Piano Tuner, 1021 Ninth. 
C alifo rn ia to n earlv everv S tate an d T erri- • *A'wis' 
V * Co- Piano aud Music, 80» J. 
to rv in th e U nion C anirlú R rlil.i, 
i Lyon A Curtis,Commission Merchants. 117-123 J. 
i C° lum ; 
Leonard, A. «fe Son.Real Estate <fe Ins.. 1012 Fourth, 
b ia tn d M exico, an d even to E n g la n d a n d 
Lewis. L. L., Stoves, Tinware, etc.. 504 J. 
th e E u ro p ean co n tin en t. 
D u rin g 
th ese • Longshore, A.. T runk Factor}'. Sixth and K. 
y ears th e p ro p erty a n d fran c h ise o f th e 
Lull House. Mrs. s. A. Hutchings. Seventh and I. 
com pan>; h av e u n d erg o n e m an y chanpes o f 
ow n ersh ip , a n d its m an ag em en t is now in 
th e h a n d s of m en w h o ' w ere n o t rep re­ 
sented in its e arlier affairs. 
B e g in n in g to ­ 
day, th e co m p an y 
in au g u rates 
a 
new 


M artin, E. M., A ttorney,6071. 
Morris. 8.. Kooks, etc., 406 J. 
Mills, D. O. A Fo , Nat. 0'old Bank. Second and J. 
Mohr A Yoerk, Market, 1024 J. 
móney-order system , which embraces 8,000 
« ¡ iS lr o ? ' ra.’. t h w ’í u w ’ Fourth and L- 
points in the United States. Canada and 
Melvin. \Vm., Camfegc-maker, I, 4th and 5th. 
points in the United States. Canada and 
M exico.. The rates of this service will be 
less than those charged by the banks and 
Postoffice Department. The Sacramento 
branch occupies the handsome building on 
the northeast corner of Second and J 
streets. Felix Tracy, who had for so many 
years been the Superintendent, is now As­ 
sistant S u p e rin te n d e n t ol the w estern di­ 
vision, with h ead q u arters here. 


A. 


Meistcr, A., Carriage m aker, 010-914 Ninth. 
Miller. P. A., Bricklayer. 4'M M. 
Meredith, J. S., Druggist, Second and K. 
McGuire, Jas., Ironworker, 520 K. 
McMorrv, T. A Co., Drugs. 712 J. 
McCreary A Co., Roller Flour Mills 121» Front. 
Mechanic» Exchange, Jacob bchm id, 1201. 
Mitchell, Frank, Golden Eagle Hacks, 7th and K. 
McKay. D., Harness and .Saddlery. «09 J. 
Miller. M., Liverv Stable, Ninth, I and J. 
May, H. O. A Co.. Fulton Market, Firth and K. 
Magili, Mrs. M. J .t Physician, 627 J, up-stairs, 
Miller, W. B , Watches and Jewelry, 62» J. 
Menken, P. H., Plaza Saloon, Tenth and J 
T h e S an D iego Union s a y s : G eorge 
Cow les, o f E l C ajon, h as a voting S cotch i M e^aT /j’ fT. MetroffeTiUn k lc h a i* ^ d 2 K . 
d e e rh o u n d th a t, a t th e age of 6 m o n th s a n d 
Mcbius A Co.. W hroesa'e Grocers, 10C-:;5 K. 
5 davs, m easu red four feet from tip o f nose Melchior, J. P.. Richm ond (Jrove. -20th and P. 
to b u tt o f tail, stood tw enty-seven a n d a 
S 1<'£ 1'*as¿ 
brew ery. 12th end I. 


r i* h V ™ ™ d s hÍgl1’ a a d W CÍgLed SCVSn t y " j N «hle, Óeo ^ 
¿ 
M 
a í k T 
^ ¿ e ^ n d M. 
eig h t p o u n d s. 
I ¡fatter, Eng., Carriage-trimmer, yao Eleventh. 


REAL ESTATE, 
ETC. 


T H E 
OLDEST 
REAL ESTATE HOUSE 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


Edwin K. Alsip 


tfc C O . , 


-SUCCEáSOKS TO- 
SWEETSER & ALSIP, 


Real Estate and Insnrance Agents, 
1015 F ourth stree t, 
Sacram ento» Cal. 


Houses Rented and Rents Collected. 


L O A N S 
N E G O T IA T E D . 


City P ro p erty for Sale and Exchange for* 
Country P roperty. 


WE OFFER BELOW A SAMPLE OF THE 


WE HAVE----- 


F 
O 
R 
S 
A 
I 
z 
E 
! 


(If the list does not include w hat you desire, 
send or bring a description of w hat you wish. 
and we will secure you a place to your liking.) 
IN SACRAMENTO COUNTY. 


No. 80—F o r ÍM5 p er acre, 200 acres will 
be sold in small tracts, two miles from Florin. 
No. 87—10 acres on Low er Stockton ro a d , 
two m iles from Sacram ento; sm all barn and 
chicken-house; 100 fruit trees : 35 shade trees ; 
fenced into two fields. For an y o n e desiring 
a suburban hom e this would be a desirable 
place. Price SI,315: one hall'cash. 
No. 00—#*>0 p er acre—SO acres of la»d 
gown to grain; well adapted to fruit or berries; 
1 m ile south of Florin. 
No. 180—>**«5,500—O ne-half cash—24 acres 
of sandy loam ; 1 acre in vineyard : 300peach 
trees ; 1 acre in straw berries ; 13 acres iu h a v ; 
1 acre iu alfalfa: horse and cow, and 100 chick­ 
ens go w ith la n d ; house of 4 room s: stable 
for 3 horses. This place is near Florin, and 
well worth the price asked. 
No. 183—O ne-half acre of land 
com ­ 
prising the hotel at Perkin’s Station, in Sacra­ 
m ento county, and doing a good b u sin ess- 
having all conveniences for a roadside hotel. 
The right m an can clear SI 20» j»er annum 
with little exertion. Price, 65,000. 
No. 184—£2,000 for a chicken ranch of 20 
acres. Everthing necessary for the raising ol 
chickens. Located in the town of Florin. 
No. 185—#5,500—0.3 acres ; 8 acres in 
vineyard ; 900 fruit tre e s; 5>¿ acres in straw ­ 
berries—the latter netting Sl.ouo per y ear; 6 
acres in g rain; 7 w indm ills: packinghouse; 
chicken house,stable an d co rru ls; S2,000 cash, 
balance on long time. 
No. 185—£2.500: 7 acre s: has dw elling; 
about 300 trees; 2 acres in grapes: 2 w ind­ 
m ills; 2 pumps : blacksm ith and wagon-mak- 
er’s shop located in the town of Florin, and is 
an old stand doing a good business. This is a 
good opportunity for a live blacksm ith 
No. 176—113 and one-h<tlf acres, at £45 
per acre, of deep black loam so il; 6 acres in 
vineyard : 2 acres in o rch ard : 50 acres in 
grain; 10 acres w ill produce alfalfa: all but 
10 acres Is creek bottom land; dw elling: stable 
for 12 horses; 15 m iles north of Sacramento, 
on Dry Creek. 
No. 54—60 acre», four m iles south of Sac­ 
ram ento, unim proved. Price, $65 per acre. 
No. 80—160 acres good fruit land will be 
sold in tracts ot 10 to 40 acres. Price, $59 per 
acre; h ah cash. Eight miles from Sacramento. 
No. 82—F or £4.000, 8» acres excellent 
g.'ain land, 7 m iles east of Sacramento. Al­ 
ways sure of a crop. 
No. 83—F or £6,000, 30 acres of fru it 
land nonr Sacramento; 16 acres in grapes; %l)/¿ 
acres orchard; 3^ acre alfalfa; 5 acres sum m er 
fallow, all fenced in two fields; house. 8 room*■•; 
new stable: good out buildiugs; all farm ing 
tools go w ith the place. 
F or £75 p er a rre , 39U, aeres, two m iles 
from the citv limits. 


[W ritten for the R ecx>ri>-Union.] 
L O V E—T H E 
G R E A T E S T . 


I close my eyes to scenes of earth. 
Bright flowers and sunshine cheering 
The flitting eiouds, the songs of birds 
That the dream er dream s of hearing 
In the beautiful land above. 


And to my m ind a vision comes 
Of a land that is nigged and dark. 
Where m ountains that frown meet frowning 
eiouds, 
W here no light doth the shadows m ark. 
Save on one gray hight above. 


On this pinnacle bold tin*re stand4 a maid , 
Whose lustrous star-like eyes. 
As they pierce the dark and lowering eiouds, 
Gleam bright with a glad surprise, 
At the beauties revealtd beyond. 


By her side there stands a sister fair. 
Whose sm ile hath so sweet a charm . 
T hat I know at once that her nam e is Hope ; 
For no fear doth her bosom alarm , 
Or her fair smooth brow becloud. 


The light that gleams above th eir heads 
Isa halo bright and shining. 
That illum es their dark and drearv way ; 
So they feel neither gloom nor refining, 
For its nam e divine is Love. 


As 1 gaze on these sisters so steadfast and fair, 
Sweet Hone led by Faith so pure, 
With the nalo that binds them together there, 
And in binding holds them secure. 
W ith its shim m ering beams of gold— 


A voice comes softly to my ear, 
“ By this vision to you do I teach 
T hat Faith and Hope both do abide ; 
But their aim they never reach, 
Unless bound by unselfish love. 


‘t For a Faith unloving or Hope unloved, 
Ne’er brighten the darkness or gloom : 
But linked by Love’s unfailing beams 
The deepest of depths they illum e 
With the glorious light of tru th .” 
—[Clara II. Bradner. 


“ Happy New Year!” 


W 
E nAVE IN STOCK FOR THE HOLIDAY 
Trade the Choicest Selection of 
CALIFORNIA WINES & BRANDY. 
Also, a Full Line vf 
Kentucky 
W h isk ies! 
a n d ------ 
Fine Champagnes, Ports and Sherries. 
FELTER , SON <fc CO , 
1016 and 1018 Second street, Sacram en to. 
T elep h on e N o. 87. 


Ifir Agency for Bethesda and Tdlenas Mineral 
Water. 
Goods delivered to any part of the city. n5-3ptf 


60 
75 
35 
75 
65 
75 


Good Butter, per roll....................j 
Choice Petaluma Butter, per roll.. 
5-lb. Box Choice Dried Figs......... 
1-gal. Can of onr Old Time Syrup.. 
1-gal. Can of our Queen Drips........ 
Bitter’s Apple Batter, 5-lb. pail... 
Baker’s Eagle Chocolate............... 25 
10-lb. Box Extra Soda Crackers... 65 
1-gal. Can Choice Strained Honey ..1 00 
Eastern Bonele38Codfish,2-lb.b’ts 25 
Our Choice Young Hyson Tea, lb.. 40 
Our Blended Coffee, roast and gr’d 25 
(The Finest R o u t in the city.) 


A F in e S u p p ly o f CH O ICE M OUNTAIN 
A P PL E S ju s t lec e iv e d . 
T. H. COOK & CO. 
___________________ n2-3ptf___________________ 
NOTICE. 
r 
E ANNUAL MEE I ING OF THE STOCK­ 
holders of the Capital Gas Company will 
he held at the office of the Company on MON­ 
DAY, JANUARY 18,1886, at 11:30 a . k „ to elect 
Directors for the ensuing year, an d to transact 
such other business as m ay com e before the 
meeting. 
C. H. CUMMINGS, Secretary, 
d28-tojal8 


EL DORADO COUNTY. 
No, 74—F or S1,.HI6, nil) acres: 15 aeves hi 
fruit, 10 acres in graiu, » acres in red clover 
160 acres fenced): It*" acres iu tim ber: 1 horse 
and wagon; 2 cows; sow and pigs: 70 cords of 
wood go w ith the place. House and barn 
good. 
No. 101-#4.000—HiO a c re s land. United 
States 
Patent, 
known 
as the "M agnolia 
R anch.” on the South Fork of the American 
River, on stage road between Auburn and 
PiacerviHe. There are 3 acres in vineyard, 
4 acres in orchard, 90 acres in grain. I_’J acres 
cleared, 140 acres fenced Into live fields: good 
two-story iram e dw elling of 11 rooms: good 
barn and out-bnildings. The land is of black 
loam, and is well adapted to the growth of all 
kinds of fruits. Wagons, tools, etc.. can be 
purchased if desired. 
No. 0.7 — For #0,000, 14-1 acres, of which 4 
acres ure in vineyard, 20 acres in fruit,HO acres in 
grain: 65 acres fenced into two fields: 10 acres 
in tim ber; dw elling of 4 rooms, and stable: sit­ 
uated 9 m iles from PiacerviHe, El Dorado 
county. 
No. 2 6—10ff acres. 40 acres cfcared. haf- 
ance in tim ber: dw elling with 5 rooms; barn, 
and place partly fenced: has living stream of 
w ater running through th e place; oi 
miles 
from Shingle Springs, El Dorado 
countv. 
Price, $f,3di. 
TEHAMA COUNTY. 
No. 70—For £ I O p er acre, 160 acres of 
*:t>0(l land iu Teham a county, 4 mile? from 
Uorning, 2 m iles from Kirkwood Switch, on 
liue of Oregon and Cal i forn i a-Ra i! roa d : take 
one-third cash. 
£3,500—640 acres on Cottonwood creek, 
Lear Cottonwood. 


AMADOR COUNTY. 
No. 07—F o r # I n p er acre: Stock R ange, 
2,800 acres, near C arbondale; all fenced and 
crossed fenced : g<K»d dwelling of ■"» rooms ; 3 
stables and ont-buildings, sheep sheds, wool- 
houses. ete. 
A 
never-failing creek runs 
through the center of land : also, num erous 
springs of good water; also, a m ountain range 
of suO acres, w ith privilege of outside range : 
2,500 head sheep, 40 head cattle. 12 horses; 
■20o head hogs can be had if desired. 
No. 1S4—For #1.7,000: 200 acres, 3 acres 
of which are in vineyards and orchards, the 
rem ainder being as fine vineyard land as in 
the State : 7 acres good alfalfa la n d : the best 
dwelling-house in Amador county out-lde of 
the tow ns: good stable, tank and w indm ill; 
8 head of cattle, 30 head of horses, 60 hogs; 
all farm ing tools, consisting of mower, rake, 
seed sower, gang plow, drag, 4 set of harness, 
etc. One mile of lone. 
No. «1—For # I O p er acre ; 4.7.7 acres of 
land, w ith hard finished dwelling, with 7 
rooms; stone m ilk-boose : 150 arres tillable; 
35 acres In g ra in ; fenced into tour fields. 
Near lone, Amador county. 
127 head of 
cattle, and 30 hogs will b e ’sold w ith place, 
if desired. 


FOR SALE—TO LET. 


r n o I.KT—A Sl lTE OF NIOEL7 -FURNISHED. 
t unny rooms, suitable for m an and wife, or 
unires. (Opposite Mechanics' 8torc ) A pplvat 
4üd K street, up stairs 
datulw* 
F 
o r s a l e - s t o c k , f i x t u r e s a n d g o o d ­ 
will oi a Retail Grocer}’ Store, favorably 
SÍFÍÍE?- , IlK!uire of HALL, LUHRS «fe CO., 
Ji-i and 916 Second street. .Sacramento. d30-tf 


T ° LET-TW O 
PLEASANT 
FURNISHED 
rooms, for gentlem au cu.d lady or two gen- 
t.em en. with or without board, at northw est 
corner Tenth and M streets, opposite Capitol 
-Park. 
1 * 
dtK-lW* 
F 
OR SALE—IN THE CITY GF8ACRAMENTO, 
Cottage House: contains five It,,.ms and 
basement; lot, 80x160: new Barn: new Fences; 
all in perleet order; sitnated coruerSeventeenth 
and E streets. Apply at llil'J II street 
dI7 lin* 
F 
OR SALE—CHEAP. A STAND 
urd m ake of PIANO, in first, 
class order. 
Inuuire at 1015 Four- 
tofn th street._____________dlG-lf J 


TITO LET—A NEW HABD-FiNlSfLED i 
X 
house: nine rooms; bath gas and all 
j l 
m-m.Ntr. u iu t ruom’-; oaui gas and all 
m odem conveniences. Inquire jtt 1514 n Iff ¡II 
M reet_______________ 
nSbiT 
S 1 
IX BRUSSELS CARPETS: 1 CHERRY MAR­ 
ble-top Bedroom Set, with toilet glas?, latest 
Dressing Case, m arble top; 1 No. 
7 Medallion Range, complete, with heater and 
w'ater attachm ents, all just received and in good 
condition, and for sale cheap for ca«b 
Call at 
once. CHAS. M. CAMPBELL, li»9 K s reet. Cp- 
holstcnng and Repairing. 
d2»-lm 
R 
OOMS! 
ROOMS!—No. 80», NORTHEAST 
corner of Eighth and 1C streets; handsom e 
rooms, single or iu suites; the best rooms in the 
city: pnees reasonable; streetcars from the de- 
5>ot pass the door every five minutes; strictly 
ar.-t-class in every respect. 
n!2-tf 
MRS.^OIUCE, Proprietress. 
F 
o 
n 
A 
VALUABLE RANCH LOCATED IN'j 
one of the best sections of the 8iati­ 
the ranch contains 3»1 acres, und has 10.- 
OOti growing Fruit Trees two year- old. Terms- 
one-quarter cash; balance in one- uarter pay­ 
m ents each year, w ith interest m i, per cent. 
Fortcrm s and particnlsrs apply to I’.P HMOND 
DAVIS. Beal i state and Insurance Agent, 1002 
J street, Sacramento._______ 
dU iplm 
FOR SALE C H E A P. 


Q « •) AORESOFFINEFARM INGLAND,! 
O t O about 4J-m iles lrom Galt. Sacra-1 
meulo county w ith good Barn for .’0 homes - 
and sm all House; all summcr-fal’.ow <1 and 
seeded before the rains; this is a splcnrh.1 pur­ 
chase as tiie crop w ill nearly pay for the land. 
For further particulars address BOX 90. Stoek- 
ton. Off.____________________________ dD-lplm 


- 
ASSIGNEE’S SALE. ~ ~ 
T 
HE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS AT PRIVATE 
sale the entire fctock of Groceries, Dry 
Goods, Hardware. Crocker}*, Boots, Shoes antf 
General M erchandise, Safe and other effect? of 
the late firm of J. S. G RISE WOOD &CO., at O ak­ 
dale, Stanislaos county, Cal. 
An inventory is at the store, and a duplicate 
at the rooms of the Board of Trade of cun r ran- 
cífco, open f«>r inspection. Bids tor said prop­ 
erty as a whole m u-t t>e subm itted in writing to 
the undersigned, at the rooms of the Board of 
Trade, 202 M arket street.-San Franc sco, on or 
before MONDAY, the 11th day of JANUARY, 
1.S86. at 12 o’clock m. 
Each bid must be accom panied w ith a certi­ 
fied check for five pef cent, ol the bid ns a guar­ 
antee of fulfillment. The assignee re-ervesthe 
right to reject any or all bids 
Property open for 
inspection at Oakdale daily. 
December 16,1885. 
J C. SIMON, 
dl9tojall Assignee for the benefit of Creditors. 


FARM FOR SALE! 


I 
WILL SELL PRIVATELY THE FARM . 
situated in Mississippi Township, Sac- 
raraento comity, about three m iles from J r ^ 
Folsom, six miles irom Rocklin and five m iles 
from Roseville, on the U. P. H. R., containing 
136 Acres—70 to 80 Acres well cleared; 5 or o 
Acres of Alfalfa; 6 Acres Orchard of \yell se­ 
lected Fruit Trees; also, a large Vegetable Gar­ 
den and a patch of Grapes. The land is rich 
aud level, and suitable for grain or auv farm ing 
purpose; all fenced and cross-fenced with barbea 
wire and boards. The buildings are new. con- 
gisttngof a Dwelling, seven rooms; Barn, Stable 
and other out-buildin*s. All the land can be 
irrigated, and plenty of running wrfter for tL ..^ 
pur]>o&c. The following Stock w ill be froid w ith 
the iarm or sepaiate : Six Horses and 1 Mule; 
10 good fresh Milk Cows; 1 Ligh* Wagon and 
Bugay and Farm ing Im plements. For term s or 
inform ation inquire at J. 8. MEREDITH’S Drug 
Store, southeast corner Second ar.d K streets, 
Sacramento, or to MR8. C. M.JOYNT, on the 
premises. 
dlG-lptf 
REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE 


« • M 
o n e y t o X z o a x x U i f 


W . P. C o le m a n , 


325 J street, Sacramento, Cal. 
<18 


A AX rE D—LOST—FOUND. 
W 
ANTED.—TWO FIRST-CLASS PRUNE! 
for a vineyard. Wages, 12 to S2 5o p 
<lav. Also, several girls for housework, f< 
both city and country good wages. 
Applv 
HOUSTON A CO., Employm ent office, j<onrl 
and K 6treets, Sacramento. 
n!3-tf 


AUCTIONS. 


SHERBURN & SMITH, 


AU C TIO N EER S, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


No. 323 K STEEST, SACEAMENTO. 


PLACEE COUNTY LANDS. 
No. 100—£6,000—180 acres, 150 cleared, of 
which there are 5 acres in vineyard, 12 aero? 
in orchard. 1 acre raspberries. 30 acres under 
fence; tim ber scattered over the place, enough 
for wood for family use. C lea red land is & red 
slate, balance granite. Four living springs; 
Bear River Ditch runs through the place. 1 his 
place is 2 miles from Auburn and 3*£ miles 
from Newcastle, and near a good schoóf. 
No. 102—155 ¡icrm, *4 mile* esiMt from 
Loomis. Small orchard; 10 acres in ultaifa; 
sm all patch berries; gravel house, good barn, 
granary And out-building. 2s head of cattle 
and calves, 10 hogs, can be Ixiught w ith the 
place if wanted. This place has seven fine 
springs of water. 300 acres of the land is 
cleared am i 400 acres under fence, divided 
into two fields. The nam e for fruit producing 
land in this locality m akes this traet of laud a 
very desirable one. Price, $25 per acre; one- 
h alf can stand on mortgage. 
No. 9 3 —£ l #lf;0—5 acre*, n ear O p h ir; 4 
acres in orchard; blackberries and straw ber­ 
ries; dwelling of five nxuns; stable for three 
horses; wagon shed r.nd chickeu-housc; J 
horse, 2 cows. 4 hogs, 45 chickens. 
A few te n and tw e n ty -a c re tract*, 
all 
cleared, 3 m iles from Auburn. 
Price. #15 to 
S35 per acre. 
No. 52—F or £6.000, a splendid frn it farm 
of 120 acres, w ith 2,000 bearing vines and nur­ 
sery stock; 1,000 trees in bearing; 40 acres in 
grain; 2 acres in alfalfa; 40 acres inore pro­ 
duce good alfalfa; dwelling, stable and bam : 
a few acres in tim ber: 1 m ower and sulky 
rake: light and heavy w agon: plows, harrrows 
and all farming tools; 1 incubator; 11 head of 
cattle. 2 horses and 1 coit, 19 pigs, 50 chickens; 
mile from Loomis. 
No. 179—£4,000 for 40 acres of good 
land ; 
has 8 acres in foreign grapes, two 
years old. 1,000 peach trees 75 plum trees, 75 
Bartlett pear trees. 250 olive trees, 2% acres in 
straw berries: dw elling of 5 rooms, stable for 8 
ho n es; 3% m iles from Newcastle. 
No. 175—40 aerea for £2,500 ; has dw ell­ 
ing of 5 rooms, sm all stable, 2*^ m iles east of 
Loomis. 
NEVADA COUNTY. 
No. 57—150 aeres of fine F rn it o r Vineyard 
land, near line of Nevada Railroad, iu Nevada 
co u n ty ; tim ber almost sufficient to pay for 
clearing; w ater running through the place 
year round. Price, only $5 per acre. 
No. 99— £5,000—300 acres land, 7 miles 
west from Grass Valley, 280 acres being of rich 
red soil, 20 acres of adobe : all will produce 
clo v er; 400 v in es; «naLl orchard ; 9 horses 
(three of them took prem iums at Nevada 
County Fair, 1884), cow and calf. 30 chickens, 
hay press, spring wagon, four-horse wagon, 
plows, harrow , harneas and all larm iog tools 
go with the land. Dwelling of four rooms, 
fa ir; other buildings good. This is a good 
chance for a party having a few head of stock. 
Reason for selling, party desires to go East. 
No. 98—£2,500—160 acres, know n a» Hay’s 
Ranch, near Grass Valley. Small orchard ; 80 
acres now* tillable, balance iu tim ber with 
plenty of wood. Buildings good. Title, U. B. 
patent. 
No. 174—£7,000— 440 acres. Five horses, 
25 head cattle. CO hogs, 100 chickens ; small 
dwelling, t wo stables, large barn ; all farm ing 
tools, wagons, buggies, etc.. go w ith the place. 
Ten m iles below Grass Valley. 


EDWIN K. A LSIP & CO., 


SACRAM ENTO. 


43» SEND FOR CATALOGUES, S t 


W e have ju st 
received and w ill se ll 
c h e a p : 


1 Walnut Secretary and Bookcase. 
6 Pairs Fine Lace Curtains. 
1 Fine Walnut Wardrobe. 
3 Fireproof Safes. 
2 Fine Walnut Chamber Sets, with 
Spring Beds. 
Four Fine Brussels Carpets. 


Several Fine Easy Chairs. 


—— A LS0- - 


1 Fine Square Grand M athnshek Piano, 


C 
o 
s t $QSO. 


CAI.L EARLY AND SECURE BARGAINS. 


C H A N G E OF L O C A TIO N . 


BELL & CO., - - Auctioneers, 


—HAVB REMOVED TO— 
NO. 33X ff STREET, 
C O R N E R O F N IN T H . 
T 
h i s c h a n g e w a s m a d e n e c e s s a r y 
on account of the lim ited room for the 
storage of goods at the old place, arid for tnc 
further reason th a t m any objected going there 
on account of a part of the building being occu­ 
pied as a stable. 
dJb-lm , 


E . L Y O N & C O ., 
■700 J Street. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
Dress Goods 


________REPUCK O PB IC K 8. 
<!4-2plra 


CHARLES R. PARSONS, 
R 
e a l e s t a t e a n d i n s u r a n c e a g e n t 
for 
UNION INSUBAN0E COMPANY, 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


M ONET TO LO AN. N O TA K 1 PU B L IC . 


C ornei T hird an d J S treet., 
__________________dl-2ptf 
________________ 
NOTICE. 


'P I1 E STOCKHOLDERS’ REGULAR ANNUAL 
1 
meeting o f the Gurmimia Building and 
Loan Association, for the election of three Di­ 
rectors, aud such other Easiness as m ay come 
before tii» m ecilcg, will be held at its office. 
Kill 
Fourth street, 
Sacramento, 
MONDAY 
EVENING, January II, 1886, at 7:»J o'clock. 
. 
A. HEILBRON, President. 
* 
n . J. Go utile, Secretary. 
d2S-l4t 
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The Record-Union is the only paper on 
the eoost, outside of San Francium, that re­ 
ceives t) 
full Associated Press dispatches 
from all y srts of the world. 
Outride of San 
Francisco it fas no competitor, in point oj 
numbers. * s its heme, and femoral circulation 
hr puchee l the mast 


THE WEEKLY UNION. 


The S a c r a m e n to D a i l y R e c o b d -U s x s s , 


and tlte S a c r a m e n to W e e k l y U n io n {•cttnb- 


liehed in 1851) do t*M rcrpiire an introduction 


to any one in the Pccijic States or Tcrñlorics. 


Thmjare ISoneer Jm¡m als which, from the early 


years in the history o f the Coast, bee* 
main-< 


tained the rent front rank in journalism., har­ 


ing erery news facility, and sustaining the fid l­ 


est public confidence. 
The W e e k ly - U n io n 


has the larged circulation o f anyynijier vjnm 


the Coast, its readers being found in erery town 


and hamlet mi the Pacilic Slope, together with a 


very numerous and constantly increasing list in 


the Eastern States and Europe. 
It pays espe­ 


cial attention to the publication o f M l, truthful 


and unejcnggcrated statements o f the resources 


o f California and the entire Coast; o f P u b l ic 


a n d P r iv a t e I . a n d s aeailahlr fo r intended 


settlers; o f the advantages and disadvantages 


to be met with by those looking to California for 


FUTURE h o m e s ; o f the best methods o f agri­ 


culture, fru it and vine growing, etc. 
The 


U n io n also males a specialty o f furnishing 


promptly through its columns, or by letters, tidl 


information ujxm all objects, in answer to cor­ 


respondents, and in which 
manner a rest 


amount o f info, ination concerning the resources 


o f the Slate, detu 'Is as to location, etc.,is constant­ 


ly giren. As a journal fo r home, farm and gen­ 


eral news, and fo r information helpful to set­ 


tlers, and those investigating the advantages 


ujj'aod by this Slate, the W e e k l y U n io n has 


no er/ual on the Coast, bind this fa ct if con­ 


stantly tcstificel to bi/appreciative letters rev rived 


from all portions o f the East. Subscription for 


W e e k l y U n io n ,$ 2 ¡wryoar. AH Postmasters 


are agents it. 
Address S acram ento P ra - 


l is h in g Co m p a n y. 


A CITRUS F A IR ED ITIO X . 


T he R ecord- U n io n will issue a special 
Citrus F air edition at som e tim e during the 
N orthern California Citrus Fair, or a t its 
close, giving a full report of this im portant 
exhibition, and other valuable inform ation 
concerning th e growing of citrus fruits. 


CONTENTS. 


B elow w ill be found a sum m ary o f and brief 
reference to th e ch ief features o f this, the Neu 
Y ear sed itio n o f the R e c o rd -U n io n . 
It is d o 
idle boast to say that the speci»1 articles ap- 
(icaring In this Issue o f the paper arc o f unusual 
merit, and full o f inform ation o f practical value 
to hom e-seekcrs in the East and elsew here who 
m ay desire reliable data concerning th e re­ 
sources of C&l.fomia and the advantagLS olfered 
here for the building up o f happy hom es. 
The 
writers are all m en having w ide experience in 
th e several industries embraced w ith in the 
range of subject treated. 
To these articles we 
coufidently invite the uttcutiou o f the public. 
In addition there w ill also lie found a number 
o f productions o f a h igh literary character, that 
w ill prove o f interest to readers in general. 
C e n t r a l a n d N o r t h e r n C a l i f o r n i a —T h e I n ­ 
ducem ents held out to those in Search o f 
Homes. Being descriptions o f m ostofthecoun- 
tie s o f Central and Northern California, their 
soils, clim ates, resources, etc., from data co l­ 
lected from the most reliable sources. 
S a n F r a n c is c o C o r r e s p o n d e n c e —A n unusually 
inieros’tog letter concerning affairs at the 
m etropolis. 
A D f .u g i í t f u l T rip . 
Being a w ell w ritten ac­ 
count o f a recent through journey over th e 
Sunset ro u te; also relating to sights and 
scenes at the old M exican tow n o f K1 Paso. 
W ritten by 1’. E . Platt, o f Sacramento. 
S a n J u a n T e o tih u a c a x —A 
Buried City in 
M exico 20 m iles square: M icontii. the Path of 
the Dead, und Pyramids o f Pre-IIistoric Ex- 
isteu ce; Traditions o f Ancient M ythology in 
that Strang: Laud. 
W ritten by Fanny It. 
Ward, the R e c o rd -U n io n 's speciaie orrespond- 
cnt. 
F ruit Culture—Its Rise and Growth in Cali­ 
fornia. 
Valuable hints to fruit-growers, show ­ 
ing the varieties best adapted lor long ship­ 
m e n t; the most approved m ethods of plant­ 
ing. cultivation, ote. By Chas. W. Reed, of 
Y’olo. 
T r e e P l a n t i n g —W h a t can b e Done by Forestry 
Culture. 
Show ing the kinds of trees best 
adapted to our clim ate, their prospective 
value, ete. 
By Prof. K. W. Hilgard. o f the 
California College o f Agriculture. 
R e v ie w s —On the Kditorst page w ill Ik- found a 
com prehensive Annual R eview of European 
Affairs, and reference to other C ountries: u 
B rief Chinee at California in Inod ; a Record o f 
the Distinguished Dead o f th e Y ear; a Review 
o f the "einoirs o f Ceneral U. S. Grant; News 
o f th e Morning, etc. 
T ea Culture—An industry specially adapted 
to California soil and clim ate. 
What has a l­ 
ready been accom plished in the Sierra foot­ 
hills. 


R a i n f a l l R e c o r d —Showing the annual average 
precipitation tur m any years at 178 points in 
California. 
Data collected by State Ei 
Hall. 
aigtneer 


E co n o m y o f C lim a te —U s im portance to intend­ 
in g hom e-scckcrs. The saving in dollars and 
cents to dw ellers in m ild clim ates, over those 
o f cold- r regions. 
By Dr. H. Latham, Secre­ 
tary o f the Northern California Immigration 
Association. 
T h e C r a p e I n d u s t r y —Its possibilities in C ali­ 
fornia Growing im portance o f raisin-m aking 
and viticulture, w ith valuable advice to vine- 
yardists. 
By Charles A. Wctmore, C hief Viti- 
cultural Officer for th e State. 


B r i e f D ir e c t o r y o f prom inent business booses 
am i the professions represented in Sacra­ 
mento. 


A n n u a l R e c o rd —Giving a lis t o f tin-marriages, 
births, deaths and divorces occurring in Sae- 
ramcuto city and county during the year istió. 
B e e t S u g a r M a n u f a c t u r e in C a l i f o r n i a a n d 
it s S u cce ss—Facts concerning an industry 
that c a n be m ade a source ot wealth tv the 
State. 
By E. H. Dyer, o f Alvarado. 
C a l i f o r n i a — H er agricultural, m ineral and 
other resources. Being a review of the his­ 
tory, clim ate, resources, etc., o f the Golden 
State. By Prof. lleu ry G. Hanks. State Miner­ 
alogist. 
C a l i f o r n i a Makrli;— Relating to the marble 
quarries of the State, and especially the recent 
discovery near ( (wens' lake. 
< a l i k o r m a F is h e s —A n intere.-ging article upou 
their varieties aud value for food purposea. 
The art o f angling. A review o f the work o f 
the State Fish Commissioners, ote. 
By Judge 
A. B. Dibble, Secretary and Treasurer o f the 
Commission. 


T h e P u b lic S c h o o l.— Their prosperous growth, 
and present condition. Tabulated school sta­ 
tistics o f th e several counties. 
The city and 
county schools o f Sacramento. 
S j i k C u l t u r e — A u in te re s tin g o p e n le tte r on 
the subjeet. from E lla Sterling < unuains. 
N u t- B e a rin g T piits-—Their culture, varieties 
value o f product and adaptability to Califor­ 
nia soil and clim ate. An illustrated article 
that w ill be found t f great interest a ml value 
to horticulturists. By Felix Gillet. o f N evada 
City, late m em ber State Board o f Horticulture. 
F o o t h i l l s o f t h e S i e r r a —A laud o f prom ­ 
ise and 
future prosperity. 
Showing their 
geological formation, clim ate, an.a, character 
o f soil. e.u. 
S t o r y ot N e l l i e R am sc : -B ased on a legend 
o f Onoudaga la k e . 
& 
powerfully-written 
sketch of a Christmas E re incident of ueariy 
a century ago. T his story w ill be found fuu 
o f the deepest interest, tajualijg as it does the 
produe'inns o f th e best authors of the present 
dav. 
it is from the pen ad Alice Locksley, 
aud written expressly for the New Year’s 
R b u o ris U n w n .' 


T e l e g r a p h i c a n d L o c a l I n t e l l i g e n c e o f the 
day ; announcem ents by advertisers, and gen­ 
eral m iscellany and State new t. 
Also a state­ 
m ent o f the condition o f the eáty’s finances 
com piled by City Auditor McKee. 
M ig r a t io n —A review o f th e h isu rv o f m igra­ 
tion since the Middle Ages. By P r.jt. I-atham. 
Secretary Northern California Isgm igratiou 
Association. 
B a í s i n - C u ltu r e —A brief glance at thyc impor­ 
tant industry, w ith a statem ent o f tht_- raisin 
product o f I SSL 
A n n u a l R e c o r d o f tem perature, rainfall, etc., 
for Sacram ento (given bv m onths), for the 
year 18S5. 
Prepared by Sergeant Barw itk, U. 
S. Signal Service officer. 


HEW YEAS GREETING. 


As a people we enjoy m anifejd blessings. 
Festilence has not dw elt w ith u ¿ ; disaster 
has not visited us. 
Tire new-born year is 
full of p ro m ise: hope is buoyant, and in 
th e glad acclaim th at welcomes 1880 to the 
pro csslon of 
th e century th e R b c g b ii- 
lT rio s joins, w ith th e sincere wish for 


‘‘A H appy New Y e a r” to nil th e poople 
f>f th e land. 


THE YEAR AT HOME. 


T he year 1SSÜ in our own S tale was 
m arked bu t by few im portant events. P er­ 
haps not one stands forward w ith such 
prom inence, o r occupies so lofty a position 
am ong a ll 
th e schemes of men, as the 
splendid educational endow m ent of Gov­ 
ernor m id M rs. Stanford. 
I t is Unques- 
tio-ivbly th e chiefest am ong generous gifts 
for The benefit of m ankind, and th e most 
distinguished of wisely and carefully lie- 
stow ed benefactions. 
It lu r its supple­ 
m ent also in th e gem-rous intentions of Mrs. 
Stanforil to devote a considerable portion 
of w ealth b» th e erection and equipping'of 
a museum for th e city ef San Francisco. 
These thoughtful and discrim inating bene­ 
factions have lieen accom panied by those 
of o th er citizens of w ealth, such as th e 
gifts of Messrs. C harles Crocker and Janies 
G . Fair, and th e late W illiam Sharon for 
public benefit and deserving institutions. 
Sacram ento was so favored w ithin th e 
year as to be m ade th e beneficiary of a 
gift o f rare and great value by th e noble 
generosity of M rs. E . B. Crocker, who 
transferred to th e m unicipality th e mag­ 
nificent collection of paintings in am i the 
building known as th e E . B. Crocker A rt 
G allery. 
I t was stipulated only th a t the 
California M useum A ssociation m ight oc- 
copv th e building and enjoy it for the 
[nirjKi.se of its educational work, and th at 
th e m anagem ent of th e property should be 
jo in t betw een th e eitv and th e Associa­ 
tion. 
T hus there was given to th e people 
in th e m ost unselfish m anner a h a lf a 
m illion of value in th e form o f an in stitu ­ 
tion of refining and elevating influence. 
In 
com m ercial 
and 
industrial lines 
the 
year 
in 
C alifornia 
w a s 
one 
of 
general 
depression, 
hut 
th e 
[icople 
have borne up under it w ith a courage 
and hopefulness, characteristic of a brave 
and energetic citizenship. 
I .ate in the 
year th e crusade against servile foreign 
labor hv a noil-assim ilative class lias re­ 
ceived a 
renewed 
im petus, 
and 
the 
unanim ity of th e people in opposition to 
th e unrestricted im m igration of the C hi­ 
nese laborer has been again emphasized. 
■Politically it was an “ off year.” T here were 
no n o ta te elections, and th e people liad 
not thei attention draw n from th eir voca­ 
tions livfcam paign agitation. 
Soil ifkaluctinn w a s lim ited in the vear 
by a c; y season, and th e produce m ar­ 
kets 
m ire 
m ainly 
inactive. 
W hile 
investm ent 
was 
som ew hat 
lim ited, 
and 
ii mterial 
im provem ents 
comsid- 
erably ■ circumscribed, 
there 
Has 
not 
been wa it of capital in the State. 
T he 
year hai witnessed an overplus of th e un- 
em plow 1 in the State, and some conse­ 
quent d stress and agitation. 
A t th e same 
tim e th e im m igration of a desirable class 
to th e 8i ate lias been large. 
It Iia s come 
here wi t means at command, and equip­ 
ped for self-support. 
It is gratifying to 
record th a t th e mass of this im m igration 
has gone into the rural districts, and located 
upon nfw lands, w ith a view to develop- 
nnd more th e resources of the 
he several im m igration societies 
discreetly industrious, and have 
in draw ing attention to sections 
tate heretofore hut little known 
A general knowledge of our ad­ 
vantage^ has thus been dissem inated, and 
consequent good results are already felt. 
Krtiit culture has received a new im petus 
in the year. 
M ore thorough organization 
has been effected am ong growers, ami the 
prom ise is th at in 1886 th e fruit trade of 
th e S tate will extend to m arkets w here it 
has been unknown, an d will in th e future 
draw 
profits 
from 
all 
th e 
[xtpulous 
centers of th e East. 
T he new year opens 
full of prom ise. 
T h e rains have been 
bountiful, and th e clim atic conditions in 
the highest degree flattering. 
lit railroad industries there has been hut 
little activity, and but little dem and for it 
so far as th e construction of new lines is 
concerned. 
A lietter understanding has 
been reached between th e people at large 
and th e transportation companies, and it 
would appear now very difficult for th e 
jiolitical dem agogue or th e professional 
agitator to disturb the condition of m utual 
trust, or th e 
conviction of com m unity 
of interest th a t exists l>etween producer, 
shijiper and carrier. W hen all is said th a t 
can lie regarding th e dullness of the past 
year, it is to be note*! th a t it has not been 
exceptional w ith C alifornia. 
Indeed, in 
m any res¡ieets th is S tate has fared better 
and there has lieen less of m aterial injury 
to trade, production o r industry than in 
most of the other sections o f the country. 


H*igo, th e head and front of F rench litera- ¡ 
lu re, died at Paris, and P rince F rederick ’ 
Charles, of G erm any, at P otsdam ; Jam es 
J . B arclay, th e oldest law yer of th e P h il­ 
adelphia liar, was num liercd among th e 
dead ; e x -I’nited States Senator Cowan 
died a t P ittsburg, 
and 
a t 
the 
same 
place 
H on. 
M alcom 
H ay 
expired, 
w hile 
at 
P h iladelphia, 
in 
N ovem ­ 
ber, 
Com modore 
Jam es 
M- 
Ferguson 
joined th e “ innum erable throng,” where, 
too, B arili, th e composer, died a few days 
later. 
In th e sam e m outh <he death of 
K ing Alfonso, of Spain, placed th at nation 


o h th e verge of a tragic crisis. T he pioneer 
journalism of C alifornia lost in 1885 *>ne 
of its most notable men by th e death of 
L auren Upson. 
• 


1 
w ith the m other country, and th u s con- ' sion th an this, th at w hen th e desire of 
tributed to th e 
binding o f the island | th e Irish are m ade know n through a con- 
close to the crow n from w hich St had been f siitutional channel, he will give them at- 
rapidly drifting, a policy C hristiana is al- ; tcntion. 
A m onth later lie referred to this 


REVIEW OF NOTABLE EVENTS I» FOR­ 
EIGN LANDS IN THE FAST YEAR. 


THE DEAD OF THE YEAH. 


T he dead of th e year, who, in life were 
famous, were m any. 
N otable persons died 
in greater num ber in 1885 th an for m any a 
preceding year. 
Schuyler Colfax, once 
V ice-President of th e U nited States, was 
about the first to go. 
H is death m arked 
the passage to th e shades of another realm 
of one of th e old guard of liberty. 
G en­ 
eral G ra n t’s was th e m ost notable death 
of th e year, and stirred th e nation deeper 
th an any loss since th e fateful day w hen 
President 
Lincoln 
fell. 
Ex-Secretary 
Frelinglm ysen, ex-Senator G w in, B. G ratz 
Brown, ex-Secretary Jacob Thompson, ex­ 
Senator Holiert Toombs, and finally Vice­ 
President H endricks, a leader among men, 
and one of th e prom inent figures in the 
history of the IV m ocratic party, fell lie- 
fore th e ruthless destroyer. 
Among p h i­ 
lanthropists, th e loss was th at 
of 
Sir 
Moses M ontefiore, th e m ere m ention of 
whose 
illustrious 
nam e 
is 
sufficient 
to quicken th e h eart h e a t; R ichard G rant 
W h ite, the scholar and c ritic ; 
H elen 
H u n t Jackson, the gentle sp irit o f A m er­ 
ican literatu re ; H en ry W . Shaw, th e h u ­ 
m o rist; 
H inton 
Row en 
H elper 
and 
T. 
S. 
A rthur, 
th e 
a u th o rs ; 
I)r. 
A Idem, 
th e 
distinguished 
e d u ca to r; 
C ardinal M cCloskev. th e em inent divine ; 
Rev. D r. Tvng, Sr., th e distinguished cler­ 
gym an- Rev. I>r. Tefit, th e noted theolo­ 
gian of th e M ctliodla C h u rch ; Kranz 
A ht, th e .composer ; Dr. N achtigal, the A f­ 
rican ex p lo rer; G eneral M clfow cll, th e 
distinguished 
I nion 
so ld ie r; 
Colonel 
B urnaby, famous for the ride to K h iv a; 
J o h n M cCullough, th e a d o r ; 
G eneral 
G eorge B. Mn! ’leilan, th e renow ned one­ 
tim e leader of th e arm ies of th e C nited 
States, and a m an em inent for b issoldierlv 
a b ility ; G eneral C harles M cDuugall, the 
distinguished ofho?r; 
Dean Howson, of 
th e C athedral of W in ch ester; W illiam H . 
\ anderbilt and W illiam Sharon, th e g reat 
great 
capitalists, 
and 
I)r. 8. Irenants 
Prim e, 
th e 
editor 
and 
au th o r—all 
these 
fell 
in th e 
year 
1885. 
But 
they were not a ll; 
there died also in 
th e past year M yra C lark G aines, who 
by her wonderfnl perseverance in litig a­ 
tion gained world-wide notoriety ; G eneral 
G ordon perished in th e Soudan ; th e False 
Prophet, E l M ahdi, followed him so o n ; 
Dr. Leopold Dam roscb, th e noted m usi­ 
cian, died in New Y ork, and Professor 
E llerslie W allace, th e educator, in P h ila ­ 
delphia ; James Reese (“ Colley C ibber”) 
departed life, at au advanced age; V ictor 


W e do not m ake our review of foreign 
countries so extended or detailed as in the 
New Y ear’s issue for 1885. 
The ju d g m en t 
lias been exercised to accord greater space 
to m atters of im m ediate interest to Califor­ 
nia, and to narrow th e usual extended and 
elaborate retrospect ol’events abroad. 


GERMANY. 
T he situation in G erm any during the 
year has not been one of especial note­ 
w orthy character as com pared to the unrest 
and political disturbance th a t lias charac­ 
terized som e form er recent years. T he chief 
topic lias been th e notable decline of the 
E m peror, w ho has now attained a great 
age. 
llis rem oval from scenes of activity 
has been the subject of m uch speculation. 
In th e settlem ent of th e B alkan com plica­ 
tion his adm inistration has not taken an 
open jiart—al least, such influence as it lias 
exerted has been concealed, and was of that 
deepiy diplom atic and far-seeing character 
that distinguishes th e attitudes of th a1 
prince of diplom ats, B ism arck. 
In recent 
years the policy of G erm any has been favor­ 
able to the peace of Europe. 
Occasion iias 
m ore than once offered w hen the E m pire 
m ight, w ith m uch show of reason, have 
fostered disturbances, and have even in ­ 
volved the great Pow ers in war. 
T hat this 
lias been the result very largely o f the jier- 
sonal desire of K aiser W illiam adm its of 
no doubt. Old age lias not m ade him quer­ 
ulous or sour, nor inclined him to quarrel. 
On the contrary, he has openly expressed 
his w ish th at his sun shall set in the tran ­ 
quillity of a universal peace. Som e efforts 
have been m ade to augm ent the foreign 
possessions of the Em pire—as, for instance, 
in the m atter of theseizure of the Carolines, 
but G erm any yielded to the potential influ­ 
ence of arbitration. 
H er schem es for colo­ 
nization are, however, m any ; it is now the 
chief policy of th e Em pire. 
A t th is w riting it is possible to say that 
the great peace conservator in Europe is the 
G erm an Em pire. So great has been the 
nation’s desire to preserve peace th a t it is 
understood it w ent so far as to inhibit the 
transportation of arm s through its realm s 
for th e com batants in the late B alkan dif­ 
ficulty. 
T he relations, however, between 
G erm any and R ussia have been strained, 
and th at they m ay result in a rupture is 
not im probable. T he Czar is ill disposed 
to rem ain quiet or to yield his schemes for 
an advanced southern frontier. A ustria 
has show n a disposition not to favor har­ 
riers to the advance of the Russians if she is 
conciliated by being perm itted to prey upon 
B alkan States and to assum e pow er over 
the Slav territory. 
The stain upon Ger­ 
m any in 1885 was h er expulsion w ith bar­ 
barous severity, of 35,000 Poles—m ainly 
A ustrians—from Prussian-Poland. 


AUSTRIA. 
T he A ustrian-H ungarian 
E m p ire has 
been strengthened in the year by a better 
understanding between these tw o divisions 
of the Em pire, and greater sym pathy be­ 
tween the people and the ruling classes has 
resulted. 
T he rejection of the A m erican 
Representative by th at Court has not been 
conducive to friendly relations betw een 
A ustria and th e U nited States. 
A ustria 
unquestionably encouraged Servia to the 
unprovoked and disastrous invasion of 
B ulgaria. 
W hile Servia can charge this to 
her, it owes th e E m peror than k s also for 
the arm istice th at saved Servia from the 
sackcloth and ashes of repentance in defeat- 
H ad A ustria intervened in arm s in the 
B alkan 
affair, R ussia m ust have been 
draw n into the conflict, and all Europe 
have been plunged into war. 
T hat A ustria 
should have tam ely consented to the b ru ­ 
tality of Bism arck in expelling the Aus- 
trian-Poles from Posen is accountable only 
on the theory th at she desired to thus get 
hold of a num ber of hated refugees, and 
th at for this pitiful acquiescence G erm any 
has prom ised her due rew ard. 


SPAIN. 
Spain w a s early the scene of the ravages 
of th e cholera, and a fatality am ong her 
people unprecedented. 
T he nation has 
been bitterly scourged by disease and the 
convulsions of nature. 
It does not appear 
th at th e ¿eeds of the plague have been 
rooted out. 
W ith the oncom ing of spring 
we m ay look for a renew al of the horrors 
of the sum m er ot 1885. Confidence was 
restored to a lim ited extent in th e efforts of 
sanitarians to stay the course of the de­ 
stroyer, by the personal courage of the late 
King, m d liis open indorsem ent of the 
m eans taken to check the spread of th e dis­ 
ease. 
Nevertheless, a base and m ost piti­ 
able superstition prevails am ong the lower 
and m iddle classes regarding the em ploy­ 
m ent of rem edial agencies. 
It has been 
rath er the order of the day for physicians 
to be mobbed, and th e sanitary inspectors 
to be resisted and m altreated, w hile the 
gross superstition of the people has found 
relief in religious processions, fasts, incan­ 
tations, sacrifices, and th e practice of al­ 
m ost heathenish rites to stay the progress 
ot the pest. T he death of the K ing has 
involved th e nation in political com plica­ 
tions that have not yet indicated th at their 
end is near. 
T he regency has fallen upon 
a w om an who is a foreigner. 
T he repub­ 
licans have, by unpardonable cowardice, 
lost 
a 
great 
opportunity, 
an d 
the 
rule 
of 
th e 
m onarchists 
seems 
to 
have 
lieen 
fastened 
iuore 
lirm ly 
upon unhappy Spain, w hile th e hope o f a 
republic appears to have w holly faded. 
C hristiana is th e appointed guardian for an 
infant 
female th at is to be reler, as a 
descendant o f th e weakest race o f kings. 
Contem poraneous w ith this event cam e 
the death of Serrano, whose m atchless skill 
had so long held Spain loyal to royal 
blood. 
W ithout him Alfonso, unhappy as 
was his reign, w ould scarcely have re­ 
m ained upon th e throne. 
H e cam e to 
pow er w ith the people largely against his 
pretensions, aud as th e representative o f a 
vicious and w eak house. 
H is affiliation 
witb G erm any brought upon h im 
the 
anjs-r o f th e French, an d this was m ade 
m anifest in Paris by a personal assault 
upon h im . 
A fter th e eariy death <of his 
first wife h e form ed a n alliance, by m ar­ 
riage, -w ith A ustria—a doubtfnl political 
stroke. He was u n h appy in m aintaining 
friendly relations w ith E ngland. 
H e was 
thrice the target for the weapon of the 
assassin, and was at no tim e able to com ­ 
m and the support o f th e entire body o f 
the Spanish nobility. H e quelled insur­ 
rection, and gave a death-blow to the hopes 
of the Carlists, who m ay no longer be 
counted as im portant factors in th at politi­ 
cal arena. 
H e abolished a system of 
slavery in Spanish possessions th a t had so 
long m ade th at nation a n object c f scorn. 
H e gave to Cuba 
broader rights, and 
brought h e r to a m ore nearly equal footing 


ready im proving upo.i, an d w ith success. 
H e enlarged th e liberties of th e press, 
broadened th e sphere o f free thought and 
expression and w idened th e schem e o f 
religious tolerance, despite th e active o p ­ 
position o f the R om ish C hurch. 
H e was 
happy in his effort to keep th a t inference 
from plunging the (country into a sea of 
trouble, conceding to it ju st enough to put 
it in an attitude before th e world, as m ore 
th an selfish if it is refused, and yet n o t 
enough to w holly deprive th e people of the 
right to w orship according to th e dictates 
of conscience. 
Y et it rem ains that toler­ 
ation in Spain is o f a character th at in 
A m erica 
it 
w ould 
lie 
regarded 
as 
tyrannous- 
K ing Alfonso 
was a clear 
type 
of 
the w eakness o f 
the 
Bour­ 
bon, ahii 
th at he possessed 
som e re­ 
deem ing qualities and did great good to 
Spain and m uch for the cause of hum an 
liberty, is to be attributed rath er to the 
atm osphere of the age, th an te an y other 
cause. 
Alfonso cam e by his physical de­ 
fects by natural descent from a line of 
decrepit and profligate princes. 
T hat he 
should have proved of su ch m ettle as lie 
was, is surprising, when the sources o f ljis 
being are considered. 
T h at he should 
have 
died 
young 
and 
the 
victim 
of 
inherited 
w eakness 
and 
worse 
ills 
is 
n ot 
surprising, 
nor 
is 
it 
strange th at th e new s should now com e to 
h and th at his infant heir should already 
m anifest scrofulous tendencies, indicating 
the approach of a w asting consum ption. 
Should this baby Queen die before attain ­ 
ing her m ajority. Spain m ay becom e the 
battle-ground of revolution and th e scene 
of disorder th at can scarcely he forecast, 
even by th e freest fancy. 
T he H ouse of 
Bourbon will possibly receive its death 
blow and the possibility o f a republic in 
Spain be again revived. 


FRANCE. 
In France the year lias been m arked by 
political disturbances, bu t th e republic lias 
not been shaken. 
T he O riental policy of 
the G overnm ent lias been m aintained and 
the status quo in T onquin preserved in its 
integrity. 
France succeeded in her strug­ 
gle w ith China, despite the jealousy of 
nearly all other Pow ers and th eir desire 
th at she should fall. 
N ot only has the 
treaty of 1872 been preserved, and all its 
com pacts enforced upon the A nam ese, but 
th e com m ercial rights of the French have 
been augm ented an d strengthened. 
W hile 
England and R ussia were at odds over the 
A fghan frontier. France negotiated a treaty 
w ith B urm ali looking to an offensive and 
defensive alliance, thus indicating that 
France contem plated extending a protec­ 
torate over B urinah, and possibly of gain­ 
ing a firm foothold 
in 
th at country. 
France lias never abandoned the idea of an 
Eastern em pire—it is the hope of her peo­ 
ple and the core of her foreign policy. The 
deposition of M inister Furry, w hich took 
[dace w ithin the year, and the form ation 
in M arch of the De Freycinet Cabinet, 
cheeked w hatever schem es m ay have been 
entertained 
in 
this 
direction. 
But 
the 
fall 
of 
the 
M inistry 
did 
not 
m aterially 
change 
th e policy o f the 
G overnm ent regarding the T onquin w ar 
or 
modify 
its 
M adagascan 
policy. 
Tlte year prom ised to he the last of the ad­ 
m inistration of President Grcvy, hut the 
C ham ber and the Senate have m ade him 
his own successor, to serve for seven y ears. 
longer, and the am bition of Brisson is thus 
crushed. T he election of a President in 
F rance is not th e occasion for such agita­ 
tion as in th is country. The office is not 
contended for as am ong our political lead­ 
ers, and it can scarcely be said to be the 
gift o f party favor at all. 
The opposition 
comes 
from 
party 
organizations 
that 
would, if they could, blot out th e Republic 
itself and substitute such undem ocratic 
rule as the strongest am ong them m ight be 
able to m aintain. 
In France it is the Re­ 
public on the one side and all its enem ies 
on the other. 
If there is any division 
am ong th e latter, it is not upon th e ques­ 
tion of opposition to republican form s of 
governm ent. 
Grevy has m ade a good Pres­ 
ident. 
H e has been radical in nothing and 
conservative in all things relating to the 
national policies. 
H e has been firm for, 
and true to republican institutions, and the 
friend o f dem ocratic form s of expression 
am ong the governed. 
H e has handled the 
contending factions of m onarchists and 
B onapartists adm irably, and in his recent 
election 
was 
the 
only 
m an 
upon 
w hom 
th e 
O pportunists and 
Radicals 
could 
unite. 
A 
less 
discreet 
m an 
in 
liis 
position 
w ould 
long 
since 
have 
precipitated 
a 
revolution. 
T he career of the Republic in France leads 
the student of history to conclude th at the 
people arc not yet fully up to due appreci­ 
ation of the benefits and possibilities of free 
governm ent. 
Politically, they lack the 
inform ation th at in A m erica all voters do 
or m ay possess. 
N or is th e wisdom dis­ 
played by the representatives of th e peo­ 
ple in th e legislative bodies prom ising, 
since it is m anifest in som e of the m ost 
absurd actions, such, for instance, as over­ 
throw ing a Cabinet for a m ilitary reverse, 
and th e substitution of another to pursue 
precisely the form er policy. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT AND AFGHANISTAN. 
In E ngland th e agitation of the year has 
been purely political. 
F or a tinte it ap ­ 
peared th at Mr. G ladstone would be re­ 
turned to the head o f the Cabinet, but that 
hope m ay now he considered to be very 
distant. 
T he true sentim ent of th e recent 
elections is not yet sufficiently determine*! 
to enable a positive judgm ent to be formed 
as to the probable result. 
G enerally, how ­ 
ever, the result will probably be accepted 
as a decided victory against the Liberals — 
though their m inority will be sm all—and 
as an indication th at the party will he re­ 
organized upon a m ore conservative basis. 
T he Irish H om e-rulers have m ade great 
advances, and the hope of a governm ent 
for th e Irish people has never been so great 
as at this tim e. 
Even to M r. G ladstone is 
credited a plan for hom e rule w hich is 
represented as liberal as an ything Mr. I’ar- 
nell has, in his secret heart, expected from 
th e present. 
T his report, w hich at this 
w riting is but a report, has roused the 
nobility and landed proprietors of both 
Ireland and England to bitterly denounce 
the schem e o f an Irish P arliam ent, and to 
threaten civil w ar should th e attem pt be 
m ade to set one up. 
W e do not cive m uch 
credit to the threat. 
A civil w ar m ust 
needs be conducted w ith arm ies in the 
field, and th e people least disposed o f all 
others to fight each other are th e E nglish. 
Nor cau it be disguised th at th e tenantry 
and yotuanry of England are less attached 
to the Houses o f Eugland th an heretofore, 
and th at the nobility w ould have great 
difficulty in sum m oning them to open re­ 
sistance. T he E nglishm an is am ong the 
last of m en to rebel—his conservatism is a 
system o f loyalty to due authority. 
It is 
true th at both Lord H artiogton and Lord 
Salisbury have proclaim ed that th e country 
is upon th e eve of civil war, but we look 
upon these utterances rather as those of 
political heat, than o f calm judgm ent. 
Should it be definitely ascertained th at Mr. 
G ladstone m ean t by his E dinburgh speech 
of N ovem ber 17tb. th at he is w illing to 
accord hom e rule to the Irish on the de- 
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Very speech by saying th at lie had nothing 
m ore to say on th e subject, and still later 
he lias rejm diated news[ia[(er reports re­ 
garding his jiolitical schem es for Ireland. 
If the schem e credited to Mr. G ladstone be 
genuine, it m eans tiiat he favors local legis­ 
lation for Ireland by a local leg islatu re; 
but it does uppear that this is to extend to 
com m ercial legislation. 
E nglaud 
will 
never consent th at th e island m ay set up a 
tariff against English m anufactures. W ith­ 
out th at pow er the grant of local govert^ 
uient to Ireland eanuot affect for ill the 
R-.vernm ent o f th at part of the E m pire by 
th e Crown. 
All th e talk relative to hom e 
ru le points to the schem e o f Mr. B utts, as 
th a t m ost aeceptahle to th e hotne-rttle 
party. T his plan gives th e Q ueen the 
nom ination of a portion o f the jirojtoseil 
Parliam ent, hut to this section leading 
Irish agitators are as bitterly opposed as 
arc the aristocratic and Crown influences 
of E ngland. T he dynam ite explosions in 
the houses o f P arliam ent 
in Ja n u ary 
were the food of only tem porary excite­ 
m ent. The difficulty betw een England and 
Russia regarding the A fghan frontier has 
been too fam iliar to our readers to call for 
any restatem ent at th is tim e. 
Tire w hole 
question lias lieen referred to a joint com ­ 
m ission, w hich is now engaged in consider­ 
ing all th e issues. 
W hatever th e outcom e 
Russia w ill not be satisfied. 
H er dream of 
an advance India ward is no t to be aban­ 
doned, an d no Com m ission will fram e an 
agreem ent th at she will not find it conveni­ 
ent to avoid w hen th e proper occasion offers. 
The report at this w riting is that the A m eer 
o f A fghanistan is w holly indisposed to 
yield M aruchak to R ussia. 
H e declares 
th at after the bloody conflict of M arch 
30th he yielded P endjeh in deference to 
English advice, hut th at it was then agreed 
th at th e whole region betw een M aruchak 
and Pendjeh was to rem ain in his posses­ 
sion. 
It is claim ed th at Lessar and Salis­ 
bury agreed th at R ussia should abandon 
her claim to M aruchak in consideration 'o f 
the surrender o f Pendjeh. 
B ut this th e 
Russian G overnm ent now denies, and thus 
tire deadlock now on comes about. The 
A m eer expects E ngland to support his 
view, and it is difficult to see how she can 
do otherw ise. T he Egyptian question has 
taken on a new phase since th e deatli of 
Gordon, the abandonm ent of the Soudan, 
and the death of the False Prophet. 
A 
new El M ahdi lias arisen ; th e terrible m is­ 
take m ake in abandoning Dongola is now 
realized, and E ngland is fitting out a new 
expedition to the Soudan to co-operate w ith 
the Egyptian forces against th e new fanatic. 
T he conquest of B urniah has been accom ­ 
plished w ithin the year by E ngland, and in 
the speediest possible m anner, as also the 
effectual suppression of disorder in South 
A frica. T he hanging of Riel was an inci­ 
dent of the close of the vear w hich related 
to E nglish rule upon th is continent. It did 
not bring upon the D om inion officials the 
dire ills tliut so m any feared w ould follow 
th at sevtre punishm ent, nor 
lead to a 
prophesied new insurrection in the N orth­ 
west. 
RUSSIA— TH E BALKAN STATES. 
In R ussia the N ihilistic troubles have 
not been actively renew ed, and the internal 
state of th e country has been placid. 
In 
her aggressive and advancing policy, how ­ 
ever. Russia has been in a ferm ent. She 
invited and encouraged the difficulties in 
the B alkan peninsula, but she is not at all 
gratified at the outcom e. 
T he father of tiie 
Czar was th e friend of Prince A lexander. 
He m ade him w hat he w a s found to be at 
the outbreak of this year. 
H is confidence 
in th e m an was not m isplaced. H e has 
been a wise and discreet ru ler of Bulgaria. 
B ut the present f’zar is w holly dissatisfied 
w ith the lim itations set by the treaty of San 
Stephauo. and his enm ity to P rince A lex­ 
ander lias not been concealed a t any tim e. 
In the past year he seized upon the first 
plausible excuse for striking him from the 
honorary rolls of the arm y, and has thus 
sought to fix the stigm a of royal disfavor 
upon h im . 
T he act had a totally different 
effect It was seen th at t lie Czar had been u n ­ 
able to control the Prince to his own ends, 
o rto aid the great schem e of R ussia to ad­ 
vance h er [lower in the Indian direction. 
Eastern R ouiuelia desired annexation to 
Bulgaria, though the latter had not invitc-d 
or fostered it. Servia roused herself to w ar 
at this declaration—being prodded to it by 
A ustria—and m arched to the front for the 
restoration of Roum elia, in the full ex­ 
pectation of crushing the B ulgarian forces. 
B ut the Prince, w ho is the great-grandson 
of a plehian Germ an journalist, w ith never 
a drop of blue blood in his veins, proved to 
be as able a soldier as he was a discreet 
ruler. 
H e crushed the Servian forces, and 
won th e adm iration of the w orld for liis 
bravery and vigor in a brief bu t bloody 
cam paign. 
H e did no t perm it his am bi­ 
tion to lead h im on to conquest, but at the 
desire of the P orte w ithdrew to liis own 
territory, respected the decree o f the Con­ 
ference of the Powers, and thus won the 
adm iration, o f the 
Porte, whose suze­ 
rainty 
he 
has 
adm itted, 
and 
th e 
respect of all Europe for his discretion. 
The T urk, in the w arm th o f his adm ira­ 
tion, has m ade the Prince the ru ler of R ou­ 
m elia. w ithout destroying the independence 
of that State, and th u s th e question has 
been settled w ithout so m uch as asking the 
advice of the Czar, w hose rage at Prince 
A lexander is now augm ented, an d will 
probably fin 1 new expression on th e first 
favorable opportunity. 
All th e evidence 
in the w hole B alkan trouble of th e year 
indicated that there was a secret under­ 
standing betw een R ussia and A ustria, and 
th at the aim o f the form er was to renew 
the effort >lie has never stricken from her 
am bitious schedule—th e rem oval of all 
obstacles to the ultim ate seizure of Constan­ 
tinople. 
GREECE. 
In 1870 Greece attem pted to seize upon a 
share of the supposed booty th at w a s to 
follow the dism em berm ent of T urkey, but 
she was compelled to forego th at treat, and 
has ever since been anxious for an oppor­ 
tu n ity to renew the effort. 
T he Balkan 
trouble ajipeared to present a fitting occa­ 
sion. and she at once m obilized her arm y, 
hut. a s events proved, she was again disap­ 
pointed, and she m ust continue in fear as 
to th e ultim ate fate o f th at bone of con­ 
tention—M acedonia. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
In South and Central Am erica th e chieflv 
notable events o f the year have related 
first to the obstructions and difficulties 
th at have m et th e De Lesseps canal com­ 
pany ; th e augm ented cost o f the schem e 
now seriously threatening it; the brief 
struggle between the Central A m erican 
S ta te s; the insurrection in the State of 
Panam a and its auick suppression, and the 
unhappy state of affairs in Peru, w here de­ 
m oralization is the rule, and the effects of 
the late disastrous w ar w ith C hile are be­ 
ing now m ost seriously felt. 
These have 
been intensified by internal resistance to 
constituted authority, w hich took on the 
form o f insurrection. 
The situation really 
apjiears to dem and the intervention of 
lioiuane foreign governm ents to preserve 
th e nationality o f Peru from extinction, and 
that jieople from th e geeed of rivals. T here 
has been no notable political o r com m er­ 
cial events in Brazil or other South A m er­ 
ican States in 1885 th at are deem ed of such 
world im portance as to call for retrospec­ 
tion here. 
JAPAN. 
In Japan th e introduction of Anglo- 
Saxon custom s continues, and th e adoption 
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m ana of tiiat people, constitutionally m ade, i agriculture, together w ith A m erican tools 
an alliance betw een ppjiosing forces to 
break up th e 
E nglish 
Liberal party 
will follow. 
B ut from 
the text 
of 
that speech we can draw no other conclu- 


at»d im plem ents, is a m arked feature o f the 
progress of that pe*yle. The cholera af­ 
flicted the nation lor a tim e, bu t was less 
virulent than in any other section of the 
Orient. 


¡Special Correstioudence of the R e c o rd -U n io s .] 
M e x ic o , D ecem ber 22. 1885. 
W ith in seven days’ jo u rn ey front New 
Y ork, Chicago, or San Francisco, is San 
Ju an 
T eotihuacan, one 
o f 
the 
most 
interesting 
places in 
the 
world 
to 
the 
historian, 
th e 
antiquarian 
or 
the 
curiosity-hunter. 
It 
is 
the 
site 
of a buried city, tw enty m iles square, 
whose foundations were laid so long in the 
past that neither records n o r traditions re­ 
m ain of th e builders. 
It is proven to have 
been of pre-Toltec origin, and the Toitecs, 
we know , disap|>eare*l front the Valley of 
Mexico before the com ing of the Aztecs. 
According to I’reScott. w ho closely follows 
the native historian, Clavigero, the Toltccs 
arrived hereabouts in th e year (U8, and 
after four centuries vanished as m ysterious­ 
ly as they came. 
T heir capital was T ula— 
about 
as far north 
o f 
the 
city of 
Mexico 
as 
this 
is 
south 
of 
it; 
bu t in 
som e m igration 
they found a 
city here and took [Kissession of it, w hether 
by conquest o r because th e original habi­ 
tants hail deserted it there is no m eans of 
know ing. 
Shadow y accounts, th at savor 
m ore ot tradition than of history, tell us ol 
the disruption ot the Toltec nation and 
th eir final dispersion from the sacred city, 
Tula. 
T his was long after th eir great hero, 
Quetzalcoatl, since deified as “ God o f the 
A ir,’1 or P lum ed Serpent, had developed 
am ong them ail advanced civilization for 
th at early period, anil had left them at the 
bidding of the evil-m inded god, Tezcatli- 
poca, first to reign at Cbolula sn*l thence 
over the G ulf ol Y ucatan to som e unknow n 
eastern region called T lapallan. 
T he In ­ 
dian historian, Ixtlilxochit), tells us that 
seeds of disturbance were sown in the h ith ­ 
erto peaceful kingdom of Tollan through 
the illicit love of the then reigning m on­ 
arch, Tcepancaltzin, for the beautiful (laugh­ 
ter of one of his nobles. 
P unishm ent cam e 
speedily—though neither the gods nor the 
people of th at day were especially noted for 
virtue—nnd during the reign of Tecpan- 
ealtzin’s natural son 


THE TOITECS WERE DESTROYED 
As a nation. 
Most of them wandered 
southw ard, and finding at Teotihuacan 
som e artificial pyram ids, they m ade them 
the nucleus of a second sacred city, the 
nam e, T eotihuacan, bestowed by them , 
m eaning “ H abitation of th e Gods’.” 
H ere 
their kings earue to be crow ned, here dw elt 
th eir priests, and doubtle s the spacious 
cham bers lately 
discovered w ithin the 
pyram ids were the burial places of their 
dead. 
W hen one is in M exico, the easiest 
way to explore T eotihuacan is to go out 
early every m orning by th e M exican rail­ 
way, returning at night to the capital, and 
repeating the process as m any tim es as m ay 
be desired. 
To be sure there is a village 
called San Ju an Teotihuacan. a couple of 
m iles from the pyram ids, and covering a 
portion of the buried city, bu t th e accom ­ 
m odations are poorer th an one cares to en­ 
dure, unless necessity com pels it. A s for 
myself, w hen in the w ilderness, when 
nothing iietter is procurable, I can w rap 
m yself in a scrape and sleep upon the 
ground w ith greatest ease, but never from 
choice w hen the com forts o f civilization 
are at hand. 
Betsy and I have spent m any 
days prow ling about th e pyram ids, have 
poked over nearly th e w hole tw enty-m ile 
area w ith sticks and um brellas, assisted by 
the gam in of the village, whom we em ­ 
ploy as escort and aids ; and on several oc­ 
casions, being so lucky as to find freshly- 
plowed fields, were rew arded by discover­ 
ing a great m any arrow heads o f obsidian, 
broken idols, bits of pottery and th e clay 
faces for w hich this place is fam ous, u n ­ 
earthed apparently for our benefit. 


THE TWO PRINCIPAL PYRAMIDS 
H ere were called T onatiuh Itzaeuatl, or 
“ H ouse of the S un,” and th at of Meztli, 
the Moon. 
T he form er has a base of over 
700 feet, and is 180 feet high. 
Its platform 
to-day is only about 75 feet sonare and the 
m iddle point of it is m arked’by a m odern 
cylindrical 
m om nneut 
of stone. 
The 
Pyram id o f flie Moon, about 300 feet dis­ 
tant, lias a hight of 137 feet an d a base of 
420x511 feet. 
T he su m m it of each was 
once crowned by a tem pie containing idols 
m ade of solid stone and w earing golden 
lieart-plates, and we are told th at outside 
th e edifice on T onatiuh Itzaeuatl was a 
figure of the [«residing deity', the Sun, cov­ 
ered w ith burnished gold", w hich glowed 
so brightly in the sunshine as to guide 
worshipers on th eir way to the valley to 
visit this ancient Mecca. 
B oth pyram ids 
are composed of rocks, stones, cem ent and 
pottery, and the flight of centuries lias 
softened their outlines till to-day tliev are 
hardly m ore sharply defined th an an ordi­ 
nary steep-sided hill. 
T he chaparral and 
century plants, w hich cover their sides, 
contribute to hide the pyram idal outline, 
and tim e has entirely rem oved the facing 
of dressed stone 
w hich 
probably once 
encased them . T hree terraces are still dis­ 
tinctly traced around the P yram id of the 
Sun, and tw o around th a t'o f the Moon. 
No vestige of im age or statue rem ains, save 
a great carved block called a “ sacrificial 
stone," lying about 200 yards from the 
Pyram id of the Moon, said to have been 
overthrow n 
by 
order 
of the 
Spanish 
Bishop, Zum arrago, w hose v an d al'h an d s 
destroyed m any treasures of antiquity. 
T he Pyram id ot the Moon was doubtless 


A PLACE OF HUMAN SACRIFICE, 
A nd 
its interior a sepulcher for priests 
or kings. 
M. Charney, the F rench ex ­ 
plorer, is said to have found a wonderful 
idol inside of it, and poor M axm ilian 
spent m uch tim e and m oney in searching 
for m ore. 
In the western face of the 
sm aller pyram id is an opening, supposed 
by som e to ieail to hith erto unexplored 
treasure-vaults deep dow n in the body of 
this vast structure. 
Fred Ober sa y s: “ By 
creeping on tire hands an d knees through 
this narrow passage, dow n an incline for 
about tw enty four feet, one has the satis­ 
faction of reaching a /<oz«, or well, about 
fifteen feet deep. 
F u rth e r than this, no 
one has yet penetrated; but it is safe to 
say that th e aperture w as left by the an ­ 
cient builders of the pyram id, an d not 
made by treasure-searehers, as show n by 
th e oarefUtlj 
:ti aud sm oothed walls ami 
the passage and well. 
It is conjectured 
th at the Pyram id o f the Sun lias a sim ilar 
openirg, as yet unknow n, because hidden 
by the accum ulated debris of centuries; 
and if this should be found it is thought 
th at a larger cham ber w ill be discovered 
than in the Pyram id of the Moon, owing 
to the greater length of base, approxim at­ 
ing nearly to th á t of Cheops. 
Two great 
peaks rise from the distant ridge of inclos­ 
ing hills, one exactly south and the other 
n orth, and a line draw n from one to the 
other of these pyram ids passes exactly over 
the apices of Imth.” 
O ne m ay ascend to 
the su m m it o f either pyram id’ if goml at 
scram bling, by a w inding path starting at 
th e southern base. 
T hereare 


MANY SMALLER MOUNDS 
And pyram idal elevations w hich nearly 
surround the larger ones, and line a broad 
roadw ay called the “ Path of the Dead,” 
Micoatli, or in the language ot m odern 
neighbors, E l Camino de los Muertos. T his 
wonderful avenue is lined on both sides 
with tum uli, m ost o f them having origin­ 
ally been about tw enty-five feet in hight. 
T heir long-dead builders dedicated them to 
th e stars and used them as 
places 
of 
b u ria l; and all along th is “ P ath o f the 
Dead” m ay be found an unusual num ber of 
arrow -heads an<i broken blades o f obsidian, 
or itztli, volcanic glass indigenous to the 
locality, from w hich m aterial were m ade 
th e knives used by the priests in their 
bloody sacrifices. 
A ntiquarians have puz­ 
zled them selves over these m ounds m ore 
than over th e larger pyram ids, but it 
would seem that the appellation, M icoatli, 
explains their object. T he M exican archn*- 
ologist, Señor Cubas, says that from som e 
of then' hum an bodies have been taken ; 
and it m ay he th at som e o f the clav heads 
which we find scattered in such num bers 
over th e jdain are effigies of priests and 
m onarchs. 
In this study of the place, the 
sam e au th o r likens th e insignificant Rio 
(river) Teotihuacan, w hich flows near, to 
the Nile, and the Cam ino de los Muertos 
he calls a second M em phis; and, in short, 
finds here a perfect duplication o f the 
pyram ids o f Egypt. 
T his savant also de­ 
duces an 


EGYPTIAN CONTACT WITH MEXICO, 
And argues th at th e people who construct­ 
ed the A m erican m onum ents, if they did 
not come directly from Egypt, were at least 
the descendants o r others’ to w hom the 
Egyptians had transm itted th eir know l­ 
edge. 
Ignatius D annellv. in his rem ark­ 
able hook " A tlan tis” (w hich everybody 
should read), goes farther back th an that, 
and plants th e ancient cradleof civilization, 
from which both th e Old anil New W orld 
races sprang, in A tlantic, the subm erged 
island in mid-ocean. Be that as it may, 


these rem arkable heads of clay, or terra­ 
cotta, are som e of them perfectly Egyptian 
in style, feature and expression, and others 
as plainly negro. 
I t is said th at no tw o of 
them have ever been found exactly alike, 
which w ould seem to hear out the theory 
th at they were designed as images of Toltec 
priests and rulers. 
So abundant are they, 
and happily so out of th e route of the aver­ 
age tourist, th at one can scarcely walk over 
these fields w ithout treading ujton them , 
and a day’s diligent search is sure to be 
well rew arded. 
T he experience o f other 
travelers is sim ilar to our own. 
Says one: 
“ O ur energies were taxed to the utm ost to 
keep aw ay the horde o f ragged juveniles 
who appeared w ith sacks full ofelav heads, 
obsidian knives and 
curious candeleras, 
w hich they insisted upon our buying. 
O thers have wondered, as we w onder to­ 
day, at th e unlim ited supply of these ’ a n ­ 
tiquities,’ as tire fields are actually full of 
them , and we discovered m any as we rode 
over tiff-m on our horses, and m any m ore 
we bargained for w ith the natives." 
The 
fact is that gods and goddesses 
ARE AT A DISCOUNT 
Here, and dozens of them m ay be bought 
for a few cents. 
E very native h u t lias its 
collection aw aiting a purchaser, and th at 
they Rre not " m ade to order ” their exceed­ 
ingly low price is sufficient proof. 
It is 
thought by m any th at th e heads, w hich 
are alw ays found w ithout a body, w hether 
idols or effigies o f priests or kings, were 
given by the holy m en o f tire ssered city 
to the crow ds of w orshipers w ho used to 
resort to this Mecca in olden times. 
A little to the left of th e great m ound 
m ay be seen an im m ense idol, supposed to 
have form erly stood upon the top, and 
w hich M. C harney disinterred from the 
piles o f debris w ith w hich the terrified 
Toitecs covered it in their final overthrow . 
It is probably about ten feet high and som e 
seven or eight feet through th e hea l. 
Its 
face is not th at o f a m onster, like the 
bloodthirsty gods of the 
Aztecs, 
Teo- 
yaotni-Y ui or lluitzilopocbtli, h ut differs 
as m uch in its shapely and non-savage ex­ 
pression as the pastoral people w ho wor­ 
shiped it differed front their .fierce suc­ 
cessors. 
T he eyes are as large as a barrel­ 
head, the nose flat, the ears like enorm ous 
pancakes and 
ludicrously 
llanged, 
the 
m outh in th e shape o f a w aterm elon, and 
h a lf open, as if his m ajesty were about to 
w histle, and in th e breast a square orifice 
is cut, in to w hich a titan m ight put his 
head. T he w hole is carved from a single 
block of trachite, an d 
THE MYSTERY GROAS 
As to how the early M exicans m anaged to 
cut it from the solid rock and convey it to 
the top o f the pyram id, w hen they tiad 
neither iron tools nor beasts of b urdin. 
In 
the m ountain 
of rubbish 
bene, t i 
w hich the Toltccs buried their god—ii to 
w hich C harney tunneled, th in k in g it was a 
part o f the pyram id, proving nothing but the 
hollow ness of science and the solidity 
of the m ound—we found great quantities 
of obsidian. 
T his natural glass, m elted a 
thousand years ago in the furnaces o f I’o- 
pocatipetl and Orizaba, was used by th e 
ancients for their weapons. 
Says Prescott; 
“ T hey wielded the terrible ‘ m ayuahuiti,’ 
w ith its sh arp and brittle blades of obsid­ 
ian, or itztli." 
A nd again h e speaks of 
“ w arriors whose spears and bludgeons, 
arm ed with blades 
of volcanic 
glass, 
gleam ed in the m orning light.” 
T he m a­ 
jority of bits to be picked up to-day look 
like pieces of black glass, averaging an 
inch wide by four or five inches long, so 
th in th at one side is an edge—serrate hut 
keen, im m ediately recognizable 
by the 
m ost determ ined skeptic as knife, razor or 
spear-head. 
From the sum m it o f either pyram id a 
m ost superb view is obtainable of m any 
villages, the w hite-w alled City of M exico, 
w ith its towers shining in th e distance, and 
beyond th e environing m ountains which 
sh u t in upon all sides the cup-like vale of 
A nahual. 
W hat better place can he found 
for listening to the 
TR A DITIO N S O F T IIE A N C IEN T B U IL D ER S. 
A n Indian historian, w here data was 
principally com piled from picture w ritings, 
relates w hat happened here tow ard the de­ 
struction of the Toltec E m pire. 
H e says 
th e gods .were angry w ith tiie Toitecs, and 
to avert their w rath a m eeting of all the 
wise m en, priests and nobles was called at 
T eotihuacan, w here from 
m ost ancient 
tim es the gods have been w ont to hear the 
prayers of m en. 
In the m idst o f th e feast 
and sacrifices, an enorm ous dem on, w ith 
bony arm s and long fingers, appeared 
dancing in tire court w here the people were 
assem bled. 
W hirling through the crowd 
in every direction he seized upon th e Toi­ 
tecs th at cam e in his way and dashed them 
at his feet. 
A second tim e he appeared, 
and the people perished by hundreds in his 
clutches. 
A t his third appearance the 
dem on assum ed the form of a w hite and 
beautiful child, sitting on a rock and gaz­ 
ing a t the holy city from a neighboring 
hilltop. 
As the people rushed in crowds to 
exam ine the strange apparition, it was dis­ 
covered th at the child’s head was a m ass of 
corruption, the stench from w hich sm ote 
w ith death all w ho approached. 
F inally 
th e god, or the dem on, appeared again and 
inform ed the terrror-stricken Toitecs that 
their fate was sealed as a nation, and th at 
the rem nant could escape destruction only 
by flight. 
B ut though encom passed 
by m arvel, 
m ystery and tradition, th e m ost zealou.<j 
antiquarian cannot forget the requirem ents 
of the “ inner m an ’ but m ust at length 
tear him self aw ay front th e “ Path of the 
Dead” and set about the four-m ile walk 
before hint to the m odern village of San 
Ju a n Teotihuacan, or tow ard th e railroad 
station, w here are no buildings w hatever 
but the depot and a sm all saloon for the 
sale o f pulque and poor wine. 
On our 
n ext visit we will explore the village afore­ 
said and entertain 
ourselves w ith 
the 
m ythology pertaining to the place. 
F a n n ie I!. W a r d . 
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RAISIN 
MAKING. 


A n In d u str y tiia t Is lie r o m in g P r o m in e n t 
In C a lifo r n ia . 
T h a t th ere is a fu tu re for C aliforn ia as a 
r a isin -p ro d u cin g 
co u n try is n o lo n g er a 
m a tter o f d o u b t or sp ecu la tio n . 
T h e in ­ 


d u stry h a s, in d eed , p assed b ey o n d th e ex 


p e r im e n ta l p o in t, a n d is a ssu m in g c o n sid ­ 


erab le p ro p o rtio n s. 
M erch an ts on th is 
coast, a n d a lso in th e E ast, are e v in c in g a 
d esire n o w to h a n d le ou r h o m e raisin p ro­ 
du ct, in ste a d o f th e fo reig n article. 
D u r­ 
in g th e la st sea so n th ere w as a sp ecial 
d em a n d for C aliforn ia ra isin s to ta k e th e 
p lace o f th o se u su a lly im p o rted from d is ­ 
tricts in E u rop e w h ere, d u rin g th e raisin 
season of 
1885, ch o lera p rev a iled . 
T h u s 
C aliforn ia ra isin s g o t in to th e h a n d s o f 
p erso n s w h o m ig h t n ot, o th erw ise, h a v e 
sa m p led th em for y ea rs to co m e. 
T h e g en ­ 
eral verd ict w as th a t th e C aliforn ia article 
o u tra n k ed in q u a lity th o se front th e fam ed 
raisin d istricts o f foreign co u n tries. 
T h ere 
are sev era l c o u n ties in th e S tate in w h ich 
grap e-grow ers a re tu rn in g th eir a tten tio n 
to th e ra isin in d u s tr y ; a n d w h erev er th e 
e x p e r im e n t h a s been m a d e, u n d er favora­ 
b le c o n d itio n s, it h a s b een 
su ccessfu l, 
T h e 
so il 
b est 
ad ap ted 
for 
raisin 
cu ltu re 
is 
a 
d eep , 
rich, 
sa n d y 
loam , 
w ith ca p a city for th e reten tio n o f m o ist­ 
u re 
d u rin g 
th e 
sea so n 
o f 
grape- 
m attirin g. 
S o m e o f th e le a d in g raisin - 
m a k ers h a v e fou n d e x c e lle n t resu lts to fol­ 
lo w su b so il irrig a tio n —in th e v a lle y sec­ 
tio n . 
B u t in th e d eco m p o sed g ra n ite-sla te 
so ils o f th e fo o th ills it w ill p rob ab ly be 
fo u n d th a t irrigation o f a n y d escrip tion 
w ill n o t b e n ecessa ry . 
T h e fo o th ill so il 
se e m s to b e w e ll ad ap ted to ra isin -cu ltu re. 
S o m e o f th e largest a n d fin est grap es ever 
ex h ib ite d at th e S tate F a ir w ere grow n 
w ith o u t irrigation in th e fo o th ill reg io n — 
th e clu sters so m e tim e s rea ch in g a w eig h t 
o f s ix p o u n d s, a n d th e berries fu ll an d 
large. 
S o il th a t w ill p rod u ce su ch grapes 
w ith o u t th e aid o f a rtitiu a l 
irrig a tio n , 
sh o u ld certa in ly he v a lu a b le for th e ch o icest 
v a rieties o f raisin grapes. 
It is n o t ou r in ten tio n at th is tim e to g iv e 
a h isto r y o f th e gro w th o f th e raisin in d u s­ 
try 
in 
C alifornia, up 
to 
th e 
p resen t 
tim e. 
T h a t su b ject h as been q u ite e x ­ 
h a u sted in articles h eretofore p u b lish e d in 
th ese c o lu m n s. 
It is su fficien t for th e 
presen t p u rp ose to m erely ca ll a tten tio n to 
th e fact th at sa tisfactory p rogress is b ein g 
m a d e in th is im p o rta n t branch o f in d u s­ 
try. 
In a very few y ears th e raisin p rod u ct 
o f C aliforn ia w ill cu t an im jio rta n t figu re 
in th e list o f ex p o rts. 
F ro m 
th e rep orts o f th e A ssessors o f 
th e 
several 
c o u n ties 
for 
th e 
vear 
1885. filed 
in 
th e office o f 
th e 
S tate 
B oard o f E q u a liza tio n in S ep tem b er last, 
w e ta k e th e fo llo w in g figu res r ela tiv e to 
th e raisin 
crop . 
A s th e se rep orts w ere 
c o m p iled in th e sp rin g , th e y co u ld n ot, »f 
co u rse, in c lu d e th e ra isin s m a d e in 1885, 
hut in 1884. 
O th erw ise th e sh o w in g m ig h t 
h a v e b een greater. 
F o llo w in g ore 
th e 
fig u r e s ; 
_ 
. 
Boxes. 
B u tte 
....... 
370 
Calaveras. 
....................................................... 
po 
El Dorado........................................................................473 
Fresno 
......... 
13 307 
P lacer............................................. 
. 
f¿ 
T u fa re.................................................................... 
500 
T uolum ne 
........ 
31») 
.Santaclara........................................................ 
” 338 
S acram ento........................................................... 
653 
San Bernardino..................................................... 67,790 
San D iego................................................................. 
700 
Stanislaus 
.................................................... 
4117 
S o la n o ..................— ...... 
4,960 
S u tte r . 
......... 
2,610 
* olo........................................................................... IS,Guo 


T o ta l.......................................................................... 110,857 


P e r s o n a l M em o irs o f U. S. C r a n t . 
Two vol­ 
umes. 
Volum e I. 
New York: Charles I. Web­ 
ster ,v Co. 
T he first volum e of the long-expected 
w ork o f the .late General G rant enhances 
th e estim ation in w hich th at illustrious 
chieftain was held by the people of th e 
republic. 
The preface is rem arkable for its 
conciseness and directness. 
T here is no 
concealm ent th at the work was n ot one of 
w illingness. 
It w as labor for those he 
loved, a last effort to do his duty to those 
dependent upon him , and done in the face 
of the certainty o f death soon claim ing 
him . T his rem arkable preface begins with 
the epigram m atic statem ent th at “ T here 
are hut few im portant events in the affairs 
of m en brought about by th eir ow n choice.” 
H e declares that, though often urged to 
w rite his m em oirs, he liad determ ined 
never to do so, nor to w rite anything for 
publication. 
B ut at th e age of nearly 
sixty-tw o the great soldier m et with an 
accident, confining him by its result, closely 
to his house. 
In this enforced retirem ent 
he turned to study as a pastim e, and 
shortly after, the rascality of a business part­ 
ner involved him in debt, and threatened 
his nam e w ith dishonor. 
H ard tim es fol­ 
lowing or. the heels of this event, he was 
forced to borrow m oney to meet his daily 
necessities. 
Tim s depressed, he accepted 
j the offer of a m agazine publisher to write 
articles on the late w ar. 
H e found the 
l.«!)or congenial, and he was thus led up to 
lire preparation of these volum es as a 
m eans of providing for his fam ily. 
And 
here we prefer to quote ¡11 full one section 
o f this frank and touching introduction : 
In preparing these volum es (or th e public. I 
have entered upon the tusk with the sincere 
desire to avoid doing injustice to any one, 
w hether on the N ational or Confederate side] 
other than the unavoidable injustice of not 
m aking m ention where often special m en­ 
tion is due. There m ost be m anv errors of 
om ission 111 tliis work, because the subject is 
too large to lie treated o' in two volum es, in 
such w ay as to do justice to all the officers aud 
men engaged. 
There were thousands o f in ­ 
stances, during the Rebellion, o f individual, 
com pany, 
regim ental and brigade deeds of 
heroism , w hich deserve special m ention, aud 
are not here alluded to 
The troops engaged in 
them w ill have to look to the detailed reports o f 
their individual com m anders for the full his 
tory o f those deeds. 
Concerning the 
text of 
the volunte, 
it 
is to 
he 
said th at it 
is not or­ 
nate. 
G eneral 
G rant 
appears 
to 
have 
been 
effortful in 
the 
sim plicity 
and directness of liis narrative, and to 
have 
avoided, 
in 
so 
far 
as possible 
iu 
m em oirs, 
any appearance of self­ 
laudation. 
T he first chapter is devoted to 
a sim ple, straightforw ard recital of the 
notable events o f his boyhood and an ac­ 
count of his ancestry. 
In th e story of his 
voung life lie frankly states th at lie dis­ 
liked work, b ut despite this disinclination 
to be industrious be did as m uch work 
w hile young " a s grown m en can be hired 
to do in these days, and attended school at 
the sam e tim e.” 
In th e second chapter we 
have an account of liis W est P oint life, 
w hile th e story of his arm y and Mexican 
w ar experiences em brace th e next twelve 
chapters. T he fourteenth brings him in 
his narrative to the Pacific coast and his 
arrival in Sun Francisco Septem ber, 1851. 
T hen follows the story ol his brief career 
upon this slope, his resignation from the 
arm y and his retiraey first to St. Louis and 
then to Galena, 111., where he served nom i­ 
nally as a clerk on a stipulated salary. 
D uring this tim e the issues betw een the 
North and South culm inated in the seces­ 
sion of the Southern States, and the W ar of 
th e Rebellion. 
G rant then believed that 
the w ar would he over in ninety day-, and 
lie so held until after the battle of tihiluh ; 
and he reiterates his conviction that ’ tlrere 
would have been 110 m ore battles in th e 
W est after the capture ol F ort Donelson, 
if all the troops in that region had been 
under a single com m ander w ho would have 
followed up th at victory.” 
W hen the call 
for volunteers cam e, he w a s constrained to 
preside at a m eeting held in Galena t > a r­ 
range for raising troops. After th at m eeting 
he never entered his ¡dace of business to do 
business. 
H e ha*l declined the Captaincy 
of the (¡aleña com pany, but pledged him ­ 
self to aid in its organization; served as 
drill-m aster, ami accom panied the com ­ 
m and to Springfield, w here Governor Yates 
called him to aid the A djutant-G eneral of 
the State m ilitia 111 fitting the Illinois 
troops for the field. 
H e superintended the 
m ustering in o fte n of the State regim ents. 
H e then form ally tendered his services to 
th e A djutant-G eneral of the United States 
arm y, 
as 
a 
W est 
P oint 
graduate, 
who felt it to he a duty to serve the Gov­ 
ernm ent th a t had educated him . To this 
letter there never cam e a reply. Grant was, 
in fact, snubbed by th e U nited States Gov­ 
ernm ent. 
Not long after cam e the second 
call for troops, and Governor Yates ap­ 
pointed G rant at once to be Colonel of an 
Illinois regim ent. 
At this juncture he first 
m et John A. Logan, and takes occasion to 
bear testim ony to his loyalty to the U nion. 
H e gives a graphic account of his m arch to 
th e scenes of conflict and his first call to 
face the enem y, and frankly adm its that, 
despite his long service in M exico end the 
m any battles in w hich lie was an actor, 
th a t he l'elt fear, hut never after th at hour 
did lie experience any trepidation on am - 
fronting an enem y. 
From this point ¡the 
eighteenth chapteri to the close o f the first 
volum e o f nearly fiuO pages, th e .memoirs 
relate w holly to the war, and include the 
occupation of Paducah, the battle of Bel­ 
m ont, the capture of Forts H enry and 
Donelson, the advance upon Nashville, 
the rebuke 
adm inistered 
to 
him 
by 
General 
H alleck, 
his 
rem oval 
from 
and restoration to com m and, the fight­ 
ing at 
Shiloh, the 
battle of 
Corinth, 
the \ iekshurgcam paign and the surrender 
of the place, an d the order requiring (¡rant 
to report at Cairo, III. 
From th at point 
the second volum e will take up the thread 
of th e well-told tale o f war, und open w ith 
the m eeting betw een (¡rant and .Secretary 
Stanton w hich le*l to the dispatching of 
G eneral (¡rant to Chattanooga, where he 
relieved G eneral Rosecrans and saved a 
situation th at had greatly im periled the 
U nion cause. 
W hoever enters upon the 
reading o f this singularly attractive book 
will scarcely abandon it. 
It is too straight­ 
forward, and sim ply, yet forcibly, told a 
tale, dealing w ith the m ost m om entous 
events, to release th e reader from its in­ 
fluence for a m o m en t: one that, by its very 
sim plicity and lack ot effort, is possessed 
of an interest as a narrative, independent 
of its historical value, th at is not surpassed 
by the m ost effortful work o f fiction. 
Perhaps no better judgm ent has been 
pronounced upon these m em oirs tluui that 
of the London 
Times, w hich concludes a 
lengthened account of th e volum e w ith 
the statem ent that it is one of those rare 
w orks w hich com bine historic value w ith 
the keenest personal interest, and the fur­ 
ther rem ark that it is " n e v e r dull and 
never sensational.” 
An English corre­ 
spondent m akes a novel and ju st criticism 
w hen he savs th at “ th e personality of 
G rant is visible on every page. 
A better 
notion o f him m ay he g o t/rom his book, 
than it was possible to get from casual in ­ 
tercourse. 
One thing the w ork settles for 
all tim e, and that is the question of the in ­ 
tellectual pow er of General G rant. 
No 
m an of com m on ability could have w ritten 
so w e ll; no m an subject to th e weaknesses 
o f am bition or selfishness 
could 
have 
borne him self so well in m em o irs, no 
narrator could so effectively tell his story 
who hml not broad capacity and the great­ 
ness of m odesty.” 


PRESS NOTES. 
W e are in receipt of a neatly-printed vol­ 
um e o f 100 pages, entitled ‘ T he O range; 
Its C ulture in California." 
By W illiam A . 
Spaulding. 
T he contents of ’ the book are 
arranged from a series of articles th at ori­ 
ginally appeared in the Riverside (Ixw A n ­ 
geles county) Press and Horticulturist 
T he 
volum e is issued by th e publisher of th at 
journal L. M. Holt.. It is intended to tie 
a com plete m anual for the guidance o f 
orange growers, and the publisher claim s 
for it m erits that no other like publication 
possesses. T he price of the book, which is 
neatly hound in cloth, is $1. 
F or its holiday edition, tha M ontreal 
Witness published a " carnival num ber.” 
tilled w ith beautiful colored lithographs 
representing w inter scenes and custom s iu 
and 
about 
th e Canadian 
m etropolis. 
A m ong th e illustrations is one entitled 
“ Storm ing the Ice Castle by M oonlight,” 
and another rppreseuting coasting, and a 
torchlight tram p on 
snowshoos, scenes 
which are calculated to recall pleasant 
m em ories of boyhood davs to dw ellers in 
th e w interless valleys on th e I’atific slope. 
T he San Francisco Call issued an ex­ 
ceedingly fine C hristm as num ber, devoted 
alm ost w holly to literary m atters. 
A large 
num ber of jKipular w riters contributed to 
the sjiecial edition. 
It was in all respects a 
successful issue. 
T he Inglesóle ¡San Francisco) for the holi­ 
days comes to us in covers, enlarged, illus­ 
trated and m ade m ore varied than usual by 
th e introduction of several pages of music, 
poem s and stories specially prejiared for 
the num ber. 
T he Current (Chicago) closes the year 
w ith a fine num ber am i an index to Vul- 
um e IV . 


T here is a honeycomb three feet long de­ 
pendent from the branch of a mulberry 
tree at Los Angeles. 
’ 
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WEATHER STATISTICS. 


A ll O b se rv a tio n s T a k e n o n th e 7 5 th M eri­ 
d ia n (E astern ) T im e. 
Signal Office, 0 . 8. Army 
i 
Sacramento, December SI. 1885. f 
10 p. 
m. (Eastern time), 73th m erid ian : 7 
P. m. Pacific time), 120th m eridian. 


Place 
of 
observa­ 
tion. 


Barom. 
Ther. 


Direction wind 
aud velocity... 


Rain 7 hours 


W eather............ 


X 
5 
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-J 5" 
rr ^ 


3 ° 


wX *¿3» 


2 * 
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O lym pia.. 30.27 
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W. It 
Clear 
\Y. YY alia.. 29.07 
4 .09 30 _o S.W. It 
Ft. Can by. 30.23 
+ .09 35 
+ i 
X. It 
Portland.. 30.22 
+ .06 32 —2 I 'aim 0 
.01 Clear 
Roseburg. 30.21 
+.02 35 —1 Cal in 0 
(dear 
Men’cino. 30.12 —.06 44 
-1-2 X. 40 
03 Fair 
Red Bluff. 30.07 —.01 40 
+8 
N. 10 
Sac’to ...... 29.99 —.08 47 
4 2 NW.15 ......('lear 
Ban Fran.. 30.02 —.06 50 
+2 N.W. 8 
K eeler.... 20.10 —.06 11 
+4 
N. It 
Clear 
8. L. ObLs. 29.92 —.04 51 
+3 
N. 8 
L. Angls... 29. K5 —.05 •V* +3 N. W. 9 
8. Diego .. 29.83 —.01 62 +12 
W. It 
Clear 
——— — ..... wAiApviataiU. ’KJ.t , lUtUllllUIll ILL 
perature, 10.7. 
JAMIX A. BARWICK, 
______ 
Sergeant, Signal Corps, U. S. A. 


LOCAL INTELLIGENCE. 


D ELIVERY O F PA PE R S. 


The Business Office of the R ecori>-Union will 
rem ain open to-day until 2 i*. m., for the delivery 
of papers to those who have ordered, and to 
supply such as desire to secure copies of the 
New Year’s edition. 


T h o se W h o W ill R eceiv e. 
The following list of ladies who will receive 
New Year’s calls to-day has been haudt‘d in : 
Mrs. and Miss Stonem&n, at N inth and F 
streets, will receive their friends on New Year’s 
Day, w ith Mrs. W illiam G. Elliott of San Fran­ 
cisco, Miss Emma Felter and Miss Lilly Wilcox 
of Sacramento. 
Mrs. E. B. Crocker w ill be pleased to see her 
gentlem en friends January 1st. assisted by Mrs. 
Rhodes, of Cleveland. Miss Crouch. Miss Ella 
Bender, of Carson, and Miss Mamie Crouch. 
Mrs. H. C. Chipm an, Mrs. J. B. Hall, Misses 
L aura and Kittie W einreich, Jennie and Mirrie 
Govan, aod Mrs. Charles Neale, will reeeive 
th eir friends at the residence of Mrs. H. W ein­ 
reich, 1110 N street. 
. 
Mrs. N. D. Goode d. assisted by Mrs. R. C. Do- 
vine, Mrs. Wells. Mrs. J. B. Gilbert. Mrs. L. M. 
Prentice. Miss Duggan, Miss Goodell, will re­ 
ceive their friends lrom 12 to 9 o’clock, at 911 O 
street. 
Mrs. L. C. Mont fort will receive at her resi­ 
dence, 1115 Twelfth street, assisted by Mrs. Wm. 
W. Fuller, Miss Mary Fle's ner and Miss Rosa 
< ’oates. 
The Misses Lindley will receive at the resi­ 
dence of T. M. Lindley. 1314 II street, assisted 
l>y Mrs. William ¿keels. Miss Alice Jzobmaim.of 
Oakland ; Miss Acidic Rankin, of Sail Francisco; 
Miss Mary Russel, Miss Daisy Siddons, Miss Nel­ 
lie Siddons, Miss Annie Dray and Miss Lulu 
Ste ileus. 
Mrs. Barnett, Miss Woods. Miss Muv Woods, 
Miss Dillman, Miss McClatehy. Mrs. J.* J. Jan u ­ 
ary and the Misses Tyrrell will receive calls 
with Mrs. G. G. Tyrrell, at til7 N street, after 12 
o’clock. 
Mrs. W illiam Ingram . Jr., Mrs. George R. 
Hansboro, Miss Mary McConnell will receive 
their friends at 724 S’ street. 
Mrs. W. B. C. Brown, assisted by Mrs. C. II. 
Ross, Mi.-s Susie Russell and Miss Georgia Wil­ 
burn, will receive, at lloO H street. 
At 1122 H street. Mrs. Jam es Faris, Miss Carrie 
Bean, of Missouri, and Mrs. J. L. McCord will 
receive th eir friends, assisted by Mr*. William 
Dunlap, of Auburn: Mrs. L. «>. St evens and Miss 
Meadows, of Woodland; Miss L. Glenn, of Oak­ 
land: Misses Anna and Lulu Stevenson, of V ac-, 
avillc: Mrs. Judge J. W. Armstrong aud M is 
Mollie Seaniker, from 1 till 7 i\ m. 
Mrs. L. W illiams will receive, at Tenth and II, 
assisted by Mrs. Hardy, Mrs. Jam es Porter, Miss 
Tot (’utter. Miss H annah Hanson, Miss Ellista 
Mott and Miss Lucy Williams. 
Mrs. l)r. H untington, Mrs. George Gale. Miss 
lx>ttie Wilsey, M iss Hattie M cRillip ami Miss 
May Blakeney will receive w ith Mrs. C. II. Hub­ 
bard. at 14311 street. 
Mrs. W. E. Chaml>crlain am i Mrs. F. L. Julian 
will be happy to sec th eir friends at 1018 M 
street, from 2 to 8 1*. m., on New Year's. 
Mrs. W. K. Cothrin will receive at her resi­ 
dence, 1228 N street, from 12 to 7:30. assisted by 
Mrs. David McClure, o f San Francisco, Mr>. A. 
L. Foye, Mrs. E. A. Crouch. Miss Knox. Miss 
H attie Knox, Miss Julia Bullivan, Miss Steven­ 
son. 
Mrs. T. L. Thompson, assisted by Mrs. II. I. 
Willey, Mrs. K. L. W hipple, Miss* Thompson, 
Miss Lucy llinkson and Miss Eitel Thompson, 
will receive th eir friends from 12 m. to 8 p. m.. at 
residence, corner L and Eleventh. 
Mrs. s. c. Denson and Miss Denson will re­ 
ceive in the afternoon until S o’clock, at 1202 O 
street, assisted by Mrs. N. D. Rideout. Mrs. W. 
H. Mills, Mrs. George K. Bates, Mrs. Fred Weil, 
Miss Maud Willis and Mrs. Edward Cadwalader. 
Mrs. L. L. Lewis will receive at 1623 H street, 
assisted by Mrs. A. C. Tufts. Mrs. A. L. Frost. 
Mrs. A. J. Kennedy, Miss May Talbot, Miss Alice 
Sm ith, Miss W addiiove. Miss Carrie 1. YY'addi- 
lovc and Miss Eva Stephens, from 2 to 7 o’clock. 
The Eureka Social Club w ill receive at th eir 
rooms, 504 J street, from 2 to 7 p. >i. 


LastNhiht’s B laze.—At 8:40 o’clock last night 
a fire alarm was sounded from box 32. A fire 
had l>een discovered in a Chinese laundry, on 
Fifth street, between L and M. The building 
l*?ing of old and inflamm able m aterial, the 
flames soon reached the roof, aud the neighbor­ 
hood was lighted up for blocks around. On top 
o f the building was a platform, above which, 
on num erous lines, were hung out to dry the 
washing of several families. 
As the llames 
wou’d ignite and burn a shirt, or uu apron, the 
assembled hundreds would shout, “ theregoes 
my shirt,’’ etc. At last the flames took hora of 
ami consumed some fem inine underwear, of 
rath er pretty design, w hen the shouts th at went 
up from the noisy crowd would have paralvzed 
pandem onium itself. 
It is said the building, 
w hich is an entire loss, is the property of L. c. 
Chandler, and worth about $150. 


P o l ic e Co u r t. -In the Police Court yesterday 
the case of Mrs. Cullen, for having been drunk, 
was continued until to-morrow 
Ah Wing, a r­ 
rested for stealing posts from the Puget Sound 
Lumber Company's yard, was convicted ol petit 
larceny and sentenced to sixty days in the 
Countv Jail. There have been thefts of lum ber 
from tbe yard lately, and, on a watch being set 
W ednesday night, the Chinam an was captured. 
Joe Kelly was charged with burglary in 
euteritlg a house of ill-reputc on I. street,’be­ 
tween Front and Second, through a window, 
Tuesday night, with intent to rob a m an who 
was visiting the pla^e. The charge was reduced 
to petit larceny, however, he pleaded guiltv, 
and was sentenced to 100 days in the County 
Jail. 


I n c o r po r a t e d . — Ait id es of 
incorporation 
h iv e been tiled in the Secretary of State’s office 
of the Mutual Land Association of California, 
to get homes for its members by taking lawful 
possession of public lands am i lands held by 
land-grabbers, to which they have no tit e, alui 
to rai-^i fuuds lor susiaining’membors in lawful 
possession of such lands as muv be designated 
bjrthp Association. Principal place of business, 
Salinas City, Monterey county. State of Califor­ 
nia. Directors—Daniel K. MeDougall. Jam es 
Thomson. A. H. Metcalf, W. B. Thompson, Sol­ 
omon Husking. 


R a c in g a t t h e P a r k —A t Agricultural Park 
yesterday afternoon the trotting race was very 
Closely contested, and resulted in Kate Bender 
aud Cleveland each w inning two heats. Lucy 
one, and there was a dead heat betwecu the 
latter and Bender. The rare will be finished at 
1 P. m. to-day. 
The yearling filly Daisy’s a t­ 
tem pt to beat the record—2:36%—was not suc­ 
cessful. she I»eing rather, rank, hut she paced a 
m ile ip 2:38%. This afternoon there will be 
fine sport, including a pacing race bctwecu 
Fhaker, Ackerm an and Prince. 


M il it a r y 
Com m issions.—The Governor yes­ 
terday signed the following m ilitary commis­ 
sions : K. P. H .mmoud, Major and Ordnance 
Officer, 
staff 
of 
Brigadier-General 
com­ 
m anding Second Brigade: H. H. Kohler, Major 
and Paym aster, same staff : Z. P. Clark, Major 
and Assistant Adjutant-General, same staff; 
Henry 1. Seymour, Second Lieutenant Companv 
E. First Artillery Regimeut. Fourth Brigade ; 
l itarles E. Parsons, Second Lieutenant* < om 
pany F, 
Fifth Infantry 
Regiment, Second 
Brigade. 


T h e 8 COCBWFUL A pplicants. — Thirty-three 
applicants for teachers’ certificates appeared be­ 
fore the County Board of Exam iners last Mon­ 
day to lie exam ined as to their qualifications. 
About half of thtrin failed on the test studies. 
Of the rem ainder. Misses Ada Wilson. Louise 
Conrad and Carrie Hannibal, and Theodore 
YVeisel and Win. G. Lanngan received first-grade 
certificates. 
Mise Nellie Myles received a cer­ 
tificate of thp see*md-grade* 


New Y ear’s í í b e f tin ó .- To-night the ladies 
o f the Central M. E. Church will have a New 
T ear’s greeting at the church, to w hich they in­ 
vite th eir friends. A fine musical and literary 
program m e will be rendered prior to the distri­ 
bution of the girts 
These can be left at the 
church between the hours of 3 and 4 p. M., when 
a com m ittee will be present to receive aud place 
them ou the New Year’s tree. Admission, 25 
cents. 


A ren o * SaIX.—Bell A Co. will sell at auetiou 
at 10 a. M. to-morrow, at their salesroom. No. 82J ; 
J street, com er of Ninth, furniture, carpets ¡ 
stoves, raisin#, 
etc. 
Al*o, horses, buggies, j 
wagons, hamos#, etc. Bale positive and wit hout « 


S h ow ing th e M onthly R ain fall, etc., at 
Sacram en to for 1885. 
[Prepared by Sergeant Barwick, United States 
Signal Service Officer.] 
January, 1885-Mean tem perature, nom inal; 
rainfall, 2.16 inches, which is 1.61 itaches less 
than the average precipitation for 35 years; frost 
was deposited on six days; highest water in the 
river, 23.5 feet; lowest, 17 feet; earthquake shock 
on the 30th. 
February—Mean tem perature, 4° higher than 
the average for Si years; rainfall, .49 of an inch, 
being 2.44 inches below the average for m any 
years; killing frost twice and light frost four 
iimes; highest river, 18 feet: lowest, 16.1 feet. 
March—Tbe mean tem perature was about 4° 
w arm er than the average for 33 years. This 
was the dryest m onth of March known here 
since 1849. The rainfall was but .08 of an inch, 
while the average of m any years was 3 inches: 
highest river, 16 feet: lowest, 13.9 feet: partial 
eclipse of the sun on the 16th. 
April—The mean tem perature was 1.4 above 
the average for m any years- rainfall. .68 ol an 
inch, which was 1.23 inches less than th e aver­ 
age for 35 years: two earthquake shocks—one on 
the 3d and one on the 11th: frost on four occa­ 
sions; highest river, 15 2 feet; lowest, 13.5 feet; 
last frost of spring, April 20th. 
May—The mean tem perature was 1.5 al>ove 
the average for 33 years; rainfall only a sprinkle, 
which was .74 of an Inch below the average pre­ 
cipitation for many years; highest river, 13.9 
feet: lowest, 11 feet. 
June—The m ean tem perature was 4.2° below 
the average for m any years; rainfall very near 
the average, the latter being. 13 of an inch, while 
the rainfall for this m outh was .11 of an inch ; 
solar halo on the 24th : highest river, 11 fe e t; 
lowest, 9 feet. 
July—This was the windiest m onth on record, 
giving from 816 to 2,149 miles more wind than is 
usual for this m onth : mean tem perature, 2.2° 
i>elow the average of .‘«1 years ; average rainfall 
for m any years. .03 of an inch ; this m onth gave 
only a sprinkle; two solar halr s, and two par- 
hclias, or sun dog»?, on the 9th : highest river. 
9 fe e t; lowest, 7.8 ieet. 
August—The mean tem perature was 1.4° above 
the average for 33 years ; the highest tem pera­ 
ture recorded occurred this month, and was 105°; 
rainfall, n o n e ; the average of tuuny years be­ 
ing a sprinkle; highest river, 7.8fe e t; lowest. 
7.3 feet. 
September—The m ean tem jjerature was 1.2° 
w arm er than the average for 33 years : the aver­ 
age rainfall for m any years is .11 of an inch: 
this m onth gave .08 of an inch, or a very small 
am ount below the mean : I ghtuingon the 5th 
and 6th; highest river, 7.10 feet: lowest, 7.3 feet: 
solar halo on the 8th. 
October—The m ean 
tem perature was 1.1»° 
warm er than the average for 33 years : the aver 
age rainfall for many years was .72 of an inch, 
while this m onth only gave .02 of an inch, (which 
is .70 of an inch below the uvcrage for many 
years: sheet aud forked lightning on the 6th : 
solar halo oil the 12th : corona- around the 
moon on the i 'd ; highest river, 7.7 f e t t : lowest, 
7.5 feet. 
NovemlK»r—The m ean tem perature was 1.1° 
greater than the average for 33 years past : 
there was 2,705 miles more wind than usually 
sweeps over this station during November : this 
m onth was warmer, and gave more wind and a 
higher velocity, more rain and more cloudv 
and rainy days than are usual for the third 
m onth of the rainy season. There were 9.41 
inches more raiu than the average for 26 vears : 
rainfall for the m onth, 11.34 inches—the average 
for m auv years being only 1.90 inches; there 
were three frosts ; highest river, 21.2 feet: low­ 
est, 7.5 ieet ; first frost of autum n. Novem­ 
ber 12th. 
December—The m ean tem neraturc was 2.1° 
w arm er than tbe average o f 33 years; the rain­ 
fall was 5.76 inches. which »is l.il inches more 
than the average precipitation of 36 years. 
There was a lunar halo on the 24th, and five 
light frosts; highest river, 23.9: lowest, i7.2 feet. 
We find by the above annual review that the 
m ean tem perature for each m onth was above 
the average of m any years, except June and 
July. These m onths were below tbe average. 
The mean tem perature for the year 1883 is 62°, 
while the average for3l years is 60°, showing the 
year 1885 has been a w arm er one than usual. 
The rainfall from January to June was the least 
ever known to have been percipitated and the 
rainfall from SeptemK*r to Deet-mhor 3d was 
the most ever percipitated. except in 1852, when 
19.41 inches was m easured, against 17.21 inches 
for 1S85. 
_______ 


S e c re ta ry o f S ta te T h o m p so n S u rp rise d . 
A happier presentation is seldom witnessed 
than that which took place iu the Secretary of 
State's 
office 
yesterday. 
The 
Departm ent 
of 
State 
had 
in 
store 
for 
their chief 
a 
valuable 
and 
handsom e 
gold 
watch 
and 
chain, 
which 
it 
was 
the 
pro­ 
gram m e to present at 1 o’clock. A half hour 
before that time, however, the Secretary was 
suddenly and unaccountably seized w ith an al­ 
most m alicious desire to go down town, and 
anxious ruses had to be resorted to to keep him 
in the building.^ He was at first told by his 
deputy that a •• Frisco” friend would be at his 
office at 1 to see him . to which lie replied that 
that was unfortunate, as he would be out. 
state Treasurer O ullahan was then appealed to. 
and he took the Secretary under his wing, 
under a contract to hold him till 1, aud in his 
own insinuating but irresistible wav ]*mred 
miraculous talcs into the Secretary's’ ears till 
the appointed hour, when he was called into 
the inner office, w here lie was confronted by 
the gardeners, watchm en. ]>orters and attaches 
of 
his 
office 
in 
holiday 
attire. 
His 
deputy, 
A rthur 
Shattuek, ’ then 
stepped 
forwurd and told him he had an unpleasant 
duty 
to 
jierform ; 
th at 
there 
had 
been 
lor some tim e trouble brewing among tin* 
gardeners and other attaches of the Department 
of state. That they were dissatisfied with their 
positions, as all aspired to be w atchm en, and 
that they all stood before him on that occasion 
literally as iratehmrn, and as such thev desired 
to wish him a happy New Year, and many re­ 
turns, each succeeding one more happy and 
prosperous than its predecessor. T heir associa­ 
tions had ever been pleasant, and they desired 
to present hint w ith some slight evidence of 
th eir appreciation of him as a m an, an officer, a 
gentlem an aud friend. 
He then laid in the 
Secretary’s hand a magnificent Howard watch, 
with chain, handsom ely engraved: “ To Hon. 
Thomas 
L. Thompson, Secretary of 
State, 
from the attaches 
ami 
employes 
of 
the 
Department 
of 
State.” 
It 
was 
a 
com­ 
plete surprise, the Secretary being entirely 
nonplussed for a m oment, but quickly recover­ 
ing him self responded in a feeling m anner, as­ 
suring his employes and a ‘taches of his satisfac­ 
tion with the performance of their duties, aud 
that the memory of his association w ith them 
would never cease to be to him a gratification. 
Amid m any and generous bumpers of that po­ 
tent inspirer Roederer, that the Ikivs had not 
forgotten to provide, hearty toasts were proposed 
and answered, the ¿ecretarv of State, nis Dep­ 
uty, Treasurer O ullahan and Colonel Tobin re­ 
sponding. The surprise was genuine and com­ 
plete. and the spirit of the occasion was keenly 
appreciated by all, and evinced a close, warn* 
and friendly relationship between em ployer and 
employe that must m ake the occasion memo­ 
rable alike to the recipient and the donors. 


I», 
UllggiCS, i 
positive aud without 
___ 


H 
a j bacon and shoulders, fresh cured in Icc ! 
fijare, a; reaaguable mes, at Mohr 6 Yocrk’s,* 1 


A m u se m e n ts. 
M et r o po l it a n T h e a t e r .—Mr. Chas. L. Davis 
as Alvin Joplin has talent as a character actor, 
but his phiy is in so m any respects so absurd as 
to disgust average intelligence—as instance the 
Court-room scene, while other scenes are very 
good. 
The scenic effects are all fine. 
The 
orchestra is very fine, and thesoloistx more than 
superior. The display of diam onds as adver­ 
tised is dram atically hum iliating, but dazzlingly 
attractive. 
A m atinee this afternoou and a 
final perform ance this evening. 


<’l# n ie O p e r a H o u se.—Jacques Kreuger in 
‘ Dreams” kept his audience in the m erriest of 
hum ors last night. This afternoon a inatinee 
when •Dreams” will be rej»eated. To-night will 
be presented for the first tim e the musical 
burlesque “The Skating Rink.” 
Mr. Kreuger's 
support is adm irably adapted to the call upon 
them. 


Th e C a n ta ta.—The cantata of “ St. Nicho* 
las,” which was given iu such an adm irable 
m anner at the Sixth-street M. E. Church last 
Tuesday evening, will be r e la te d there again 
to-night, commencing at 8 o’clock, and the per­ 
formance is expected to be even more satis­ 
factory than on the previous occasion, because 
of the exj»erieuee gained then am i the oppor­ 
tunity for rehearsal since. Besides, thare will 
Ik? an orchestra accom panim ent and other new 
features. 
The price of admission will be 25 
c *nts; children, 10 cent». 


New Year’s Eve Ball.— The Sacram ento 
Y crein-Eintracht gave their annual New Y’cai’s 
ball at T urner Hall last evening. The hall was 
appropriately decorated, and the affair an un­ 
usually pleasant one. Tbe committees in charge 
w ere: Arrangem ents—Robert Reuter. Charles 
SMimitt, George Bernhard. Carl A. Hofmann, 
Edward Dieterle. 
Floor Director. Carl A. Hof- 
m anu. 
F.oor Mana, rare—Jacob Links and Fritz 
Sohuerm ann. 


S u m n e r R flie k Coups.—The ladies of Sum ner 
Relief Corps, No. 11, gave an entertainm ent and 
dance in G ranger^ Hall last evening, for the 
benefit of tlieir benevolent fund. Songs were 
sung bv the Excelsior Q uartet i Messrs. Desmond. 
McC&slin, Genshlea and Hubhe); duet, Mrs. g! 
Hansbrow and Mrs. YVtlbur Smith ; r» citations 
Miss Blanche ¿j*?ar and Mi s. Jam es Beadier. Re­ 
freshm ents were served.* 


Th e Orphans Made H appy.—** The orphans 
we always have am ong us,” and it is safe to sav 
that in no city of th e Cnion are they better 
cared for than in Sacram ento. 
The Protestant 
Orphan Asylum of this city is a noble institu­ 
tion. and those good ladies who have it in 
charge evidently believe that “ they serve God 
well who serves His creatures.” • d ia rie s M. 
Prodger. whose devotion to the m aintenance of 
that institution has won for him the title of the 
••orphans’ Friend,” certainly must have felt 
gratified at the success attending the benefit for 
and entertainm ent o f th e orphans which he 
arranged and m anaged at the Ciunie Opera 
House yesterday. 
The building was packed 
from “pit to dom e,” and m anv who cam e late 
were turned away. 
The little ones had an en­ 
tertainm ent that to them was an event never to 
be forgotten. 
The volunteers were manv. and 
the jierforcuauee 
of th at 
character 
which 
pleased the little folks very m uch. 
The scenic 
artist. Mr. W ilkin-, painted a w inter scene for 
the occasion so realistic that many jK-rsons 
buttoned their wraps about them lor fear of 
taking cold. 


P e r k in s E n t e r t a in m e n t .—Pro lessor G. Frank 
Perkins entertained a large num ber of iriends at 
his rooms, 328 J street, last evening. He delivered 
a short lecture on th e •• Wonders of the Hum an 
Voice.” illustrating it w ith songs, readings and 
ventriloquism . 


T h e re is no use of your going to the oleom ar­ 
garine stores to buy your jew elry, when you can 
find at J. Heym an. Jr.’s, such a ’fine assortm ent 
of solid gold and rolled gold plate jewelry. 
Also, fine gold and silver watches, diam onds, 
etc , aud at such low prices. Gall and s*e for 
yourself and be convinced. J. Hym an, Jr., A 
Bro., 506 J street. W atches and jew elry care­ 
fully repaired by experienced workm en. 
* 


T b e finest quality of ladies* French kid but­ 
ton boots, m ade w ith cork bottoms; price. So. 
Curacoa kid button boots, cork bottoms, S3 50. 
Red House. 
* 


B R IE F NOTE*. 


J. W. Arnold, brother of M. Arnold, o f this 
city, died a few weeks ago in Kentville, Nova 
Scotia. 
The Sacram ento river rose to 23 feet l i inches 
yesterday, and then showed a determ ination to 
recede. 
The PlaLsar Social (Tub will entertain their 
friends with a full-dress invitation party a»T ur 
ner Hall to-night. 
Holleway, who was Lucky Baldwin’s princi­ 
pal jockey during the last season, will, it is said, 
ride for Theodore W inters next year. 
The Porioffioe will be open to-day from 12 m. 
to 1 p. m. The only delivery at other hours will 
be of letters bearing special delivery stamps. 
There is a sturgeon at Jones A Anderson's fish 
m arket which is between eight and nine feet 
long, and weighs about 4«)0 j»ouiids. 
He was 
caught near Freeport. 
The raffle at the Golden Eagle billiard-room 
last evening forthe §60 prize ended in ticket No. 
542, the lowest shake. 14. taking the 810 prize. 
Nos. 392 and 570 tied on 48 for the first prize, 850. 
^ Mr. F. R. Girard, the piano dealer, corner of 
Seventh and J streets, will shortly remove to 
San Francisco, as he has been offered an interest 
in the music house of Kohler «.V (.base, the 
largest on the coa>t. 
A lady’s cloak was stolen on W ednesday from 
Mrs. J. B. PierrejKint’s, K street, between Eighth 
and Ninth. YVsterday the property was recov­ 
ered and the thief, J. II. Demerest, arrested by 
officers Farrell and Kent. 
DeBernardi A- Co. had on sale at their m arket 
yesterday green asparagus, grown on the ranch 
of J. Olsen, near East Park, in the open air. 
This, it is claim ed, is the earliest ever kuown in 
this section by several weeks. 
The steam er San Joaquin, No. 2, arrived from 
San Francisco yesterday witli m erchandise, and 
returned with a barge, light. She will m ake a 
few more trijw in place of the No. 4, which is 
laid up here receiving repairs. 
A carload of oranges was yesterday shipped 
from Newcastle to Denver, Colorado. This is 
the first carload ever shipped from tha( place, 
and is but the beginning of w hat promises to be 
a heavy and lucrative busine.-s. 
Eight special officers were appointed by the 
Police Commissioners yesterday, for duty last 
night, to look after the gangs of young m en with 
hoodlum istic tendencies who have heretofore 
lone a great deal of m ischief New Y’ear’s eve. 
The New Y'ear was ushered in with consider­ 
able noi.se lust night, but not as dem onstratively 
as has heretofore been the cuse. 
Possibly the 
coolness of the w eather, which a strong nor’- 
wester made noticeable, had som ething to do 
with it. 
Gnong Soon luis sworn to a com plaint in Ju s­ 
tice Post’s Court against Ching llung, accusing 
him of grand larceny in appropriating S2<X) in 
coin. The U tter has been arrested and put 
under $1,000 Uuids to appear at the exam ination 
of the case to-morrow. 
Proposals will Ik* received at the office of the 
Secretar}* of the State Agricultural Society, up 
to 12 m. of January 15th. lor tin* rent of the 
buildings at Agricultural Park, with the priv­ 
ileges connected therew ith, for one, two or three 
years from February 1st. 
In Departm ent One of the Superior Court yes­ 
terday Gim Yueu, recently convicted of an as­ 
sault w ith a deadly weapon upon Hiiother Celes­ 
tial. whom he stabbed w ith a butcher-kuife, 
was sentenced to eighteen m onths’ im prison­ 
m ent in the County Jail. 
The w hite cigarm akers who are coming to the 
coast from the East to take the place of Chinese 
workmen will arrive to-morrow m orning, en 
route to San Francisco. 
A committee of San 
Franciscans will receive them , ami they will 
have a hearty reception on arriving at tlieir 
destination. 
Officer Arlington brought from Stockton ves 
terday a m an nam ed Mitchell, who was bclie’ved 
to be the individual who stole a silver watch 
from W aehhorst’s store recently. 
Mr. Waeh- 
horst does not feel confident o í the prisoner’s 
identity, but another gentlem an, who can iden­ 
tify the thief, will see Mitchell and decide 
w hether he is the m an wanted. 
W ednesday evening W illiam Nixon, w ith his 
wife and child, who had been visiting at the 
residence of Dr. A. B. Nixon, started to drive 
home, but they had only gone a short distance 
when a wheel left their buggy and the entire 
party were throw n into the m ud. The horse 
did not run, and no one received injury, except 
to clothing, which suffered from the mud. 
Several nights ago some officers of the police 
force captured a thief, after a long cliase, in the 
backyard of a well-known citizen, where the 
light-fingered individual had taken refuge. T he 
citizen referred to lost a young chicken the 
same night, which perhaps accounts for the 
fact th at he has been seen around the station- 
house every day since, apparently looking for 
something. 
He is of the opinion that the aver­ 
age Sacram ento policeman is as partial to young 
chickens as are the Western circuit riders. 
At the regular election of officers of Court Sut­ 
ter 721. A. O. F„ held at Red Men’s Hall Wed­ 
nesday evening, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing term : I*. (’. R., W. II. 
Rogers: < 
R„ W. A. Mott: S. C. R.. K. A. Curtis; 
Treas..F. Colegrove: Sec.. G. (!. Mitchell; S. W. 
M. H. Blue: J. W . H. C. Woods; S. B., W. H. 
Greenlaw: J. B., F. S. Oliver; Court Surgeon, Dr. 
G. B. ( low; Auditing Committee. W. P. Dickson, 
E. A. Curtis, YV. B. Rogers; Trustees, II. C. 
Woods, A. Lekman, W. H. Greenlaw. 
The Sheriff has figured up the am ount delin­ 
quent on the Slate and countv tax list, and finds 
that it will bo between $8,000 and 89.000. instead 
of $15.809, as stated yesterday, tin* difference 
being accounted for by the fact that certain 
agents and large property owners had given 
their cheeks for the am ounts they desired to 
pay, but neglected to designate the property 
accurately. The delinquent list is the sm allest 
tor to m any years that the memory of the tax- 
collecting m an “ runneth not to the contrary.” 
A citizen was in conversation w ith an intelli­ 
gent Chinam an relative to the “ situation” yes­ 
terday, when the Celestial said, referring to a 
well-known firm which is taking an active part 
in the anti-Chinese movement: “ Ttao.-e men sav 
the ‘Chinam an must go,’ and tell everybodv 
else to drive them out. The Chinese have a talk 
in Chinatown, and now two China boys stay on 
K street am i tell all Chinam en not to buy in 
th at store. And notices have been put up, tell­ 
ing Chinam en that those people are their ene­ 
mies, and not to go there.” 
Evidently John 
Chinam an has heard som ething about boycot­ 
ting. 
The Woodland Democrat says: “ We learn 
from a gentlem an just from the Sacm m euto 
river that tbe levees are so badly broken that 
aiiuost the whole country near the river is sub­ 
merged. There are five breaks on the west side 
alK)Yo Colusa—one on District 108, above Knights 
■Landing, aud several below that }»oi»t. Through 
one of the latter, our inform ant states that the 
w ater is rushing in such a torrent that its roar 
can he heard for a long <3 istanee. We also learn 
that Mr. Reed’s land is subm erged, aud that lie 
has given up the fight as a bad job for this sea­ 
son. These wet seasons are very disastrous to 
river farmers, and cause great loss of crops and 
expenditure of money.” 
Frank 8. Spencer, of Sugar Notch. Pa., has 
w ritten to Chief Jackson asking for information 
concerning a locomotive engineer nam ed Albert 
H. Casort, who left the service of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad Company in August, 
1881, and wrote to his wife Lorn San Francisco, 
under date of August 29th. that he had got a 
job to take some engines from Sacram ento to 
South America, and would be gone three or four 
m onths. Siuce then he lias not been heard 
from, though he prom ised to write from the 
first place he reached after leaving California, 
and his wife and other relatives are greatly wor­ 
ried in consequence. They have w ritten in 
every direction, but cannot find anv trace ol 
him . 


S treet L ighting. 
The Board of City Trustees m et in extra ses­ 
sion at 10 a. m. yesterday to consider the bids 
for street lighting. All the mem bers present. 
The electric- light com panies and the Capital 
Gas Company were each represented by their 
agent». 
D. H. Cook appeared before the Board and 
stated that the electric light m ast at Fifteenth 
and O streets did not light that portion of L 
street from T hirteenth to Sixteenth, on account 
of the shadow of the Exposition building. He 
asked that a change lie made in the location of 
the mast. 
J. O. Coleman. President of the Pacific Thom­ 
son-Houston Electric Light Company, argued 
in favor of the adoption of that system. 
J. M. Avery, of the Sacram ento Electric Light 
Company, urged the adoption of his com pany’s 
system. 
J. K. YY'atson and B. l \ Steinm an, of the Cap­ 
ital Gas Company, claim ed a better and cheaper 
lighting could be accom plished by the use of 
gas. 
All m ade lengthy argum ents in favor of their 
positions, pointing out the superioritv each 
claim ed over the otheis, and the defects* in the 
systems of th eir rivals. 
After listening to all the argum ents pro aud 
con. Trustee Nielsen moved that the Capital 
Gas Companv be aw arded a contract lor 175 
lam ps west of Twelfth street at $3 90 per lamp 
P 
er m onth, and 33 electric light lam ps ol the 
acilic Thomson-Houston system for the bal­ 
ance of the city at $21 i>er m onth. 
Mayor Brown moved to am end bv m aking the 
award for 30»> gas lamps at $3 50 per lamp, and 
appropriate 84,000 per annum for electric light 
masts. 
The am endm ent was lost by the following 
vote: Aye—Brown: no—Niebseu, J o h c s. 
The original motion was then adopted bv a 
unanim ous vote. The electric lights will be lo­ 
cated m ider the direction of the Street Superin­ 
tendent. 
The street lighting for the ensuing year, ac­ 
cording to the term s of the contract, will east: 
Gas. 88,190; electric lights, $8,316; total, 816,506. 


S p o r t in g M a t t er s.—Parties from Kentucky 
recently tisited L. J. Rose's rauch, at Sunny 
Slope, to se c á is famous trotting stallion. Sultau, 
w ith the intention of purchasing him . The 
were satisfactory to those who 
saw him. and a portion of the purchase money 
was paid down to bind a bargain in case the 
principals in Kentucky were disposed to buv. 
Mr. Rose has since received a dispatch from 
there to the effect that they stood bv the pur­ 
chase. 
The District Board of review, consist­ 
ing of Messrs. fchafter. Sm ith aDd Rose, has been 
in session in San x rancisco this week. Among 
the m atters considered was the very peculiar 
action of the judges of the 2:20 class trotting 
last fal1- when Billy Donathan, 
w ith Guy \\ likes, fouled Adair, and was fined 
$100 
for 
foul 
driving, 
but 
allowed 
to 
start again, and finally», before the day was 
over, the fine was remitted. Tfie Board of Re­ 
view 
is 
rejiorted to have 
suspended *the 
Association for one year. A case in which Do- 
nathan drove foal at O akland was also brought 
to the attention of the Board, but its action in 
the premises has not been developed. In the 
ease of Andy Mcl owell, ruled off for life for 
not driving Adair to win at the Bay District 
traes, considerable evidence was taken and 
the Board reserved its dreisir n until to-m orr,w 
but it is believed McDowell will be reinstated 
or at least the sentence will be modified 
Par­ 
ties who had ?ood opportunity to know the facts 
concerning the race, have always held to the 
belief that McDowell was not to blame. 


A WkLCOMF. to ALL.—As is his usual custom, 
the ever affable, always obU*rin« Peter Kmberty, 
will be at home to-day to ail his friends, to 
whom he extends a Happy New Year's greeting. 
Roast turkey, w ith all the fixings, will ceserved. 
together w ith the best of wines, liquors acd c'g ars 
Hts new Wine Rooms are the noet elegant in 
the city. J, between Sixth aud beyeuth, 
* 
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EX-SENATOR 
SHARON’S ESTATE 
IN WASHINGTON. 


H enley’s Seat in C ongress—GoultVs 
G old —Stock h old ers' F u n — 
A ffairs A broad. 


[SPECIAL DISPATCHES TO THE RECOBIVUNION. | 


D O M E S T IC . 


Sharon** E s ta te in W a sh in g to n . 
\\’ a suing ton. December 31st.—The agents of 
the* estate iu this city o f the late ex-Senator 
Sharou, of Nevada, to-day placed on record a 
deed, which was m ade by Sharon November 4, 
1885, a short tim e before his death, by which he 
transfers all his property in this city and else­ 
where to his son. Fred. (». Sharon, aud his sou- 
in law , Francis G. New lands, in trust fo rth e 
heirs, who aie m entioned in the deed by name, 
aud the division of the estate described. All of 
Sharon's pro|>ert> in this lity has been w ith­ 
draw n from the m arket, but as soon as the trus- ¡ 
tees notify the agents here, the property be­ 
longing to thi.“ estate, which consists of unim ­ 
proved property lying entirely in the heart of 
the most fashionable purt of the city, aud 
valued at a quarter of a m illion dollars, 
will be placed again on the m arket. Most«»f 
this property was acquired by Sharon in satis­ 
faction of a trust which he had giveu toex-Sena- 
tor Stewart aud Judge Sunderland, members of 
the famous California syndie&te which in 1S71 
bought large blocks of laud in the northw est­ 
ern section of the city. 
T h e ilo u se C o m m ittees. 
W a s h in g t o n . December 31st.—Speaker Car­ 
lisle has not completed the organization of his 
committees, but it is reporte 1 that the following 
Chairm anships have been agreed upon: Elec­ 
tions, Henry G. Turner, of Georgia; Ways and 
Means. Morrison of llliuois; Appropriations, 
Rami all of Pennsylvania; Judiciary, J. Ran­ 
dolph Tucker, of N’i ginia: Bunking and Cur­ 
rency. B. H. Wilkins, of Ohio; Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, Richard P. Bland, o f Missouri; 
Commerce, John II. Reagan, of Texas; Rivers 
aud IlarlKirs. 
Ylbcrt 8. Willis, of Kentucky; 
Agriculture. Wm. 
H. 
Hatch, 
of 
Missouri; 
Foreign 
Affairs, 
Perry 
Belmont, 
of New 
Y'ork: Military Affairs’ 
A. 
G. 
Curtin, of 
Pennsylvania; Naval Affairs, A. S. Hewitt, 
of New York: 1’ostofficcs and Postroads, A. M. 
Dockery, of Missouri; Public Lands, Thomas R. 
Cobb, of Indiana; Iudian Affairs, YV. S. Holman, 
of Indiana, or Olen YY’elborn, of Texas: Public 
Buildings aud Grounds, Samuel Kibble, of South 
Carolina: Pacific Railroads, Jam es W. Throck­ 
morton, of Texas; Education, I). W yatt Aiken, 
of South Carolina; Labor, John J. O'Neill, of 
Missouri; Militia. Nicholas M uller,of New Y ork: 
Patents, Charles L. Mitchell, of Counecticut; 
Invalid Pensions. <\ C. Mattson, of Indiana: 
Claims, Benton McMillan, of Tennessee; Private 
Land Claims, John E. Hal/.ell, of Kentucky; 
District o f Columbia, John S. Harbour, of Vir­ 
ginia. 
I n te re s tin g to F re n c h It ra n d y D rin k e rs. 
N ew Y’o r k . December 31st.—The Times says: 
M. Girard, chiet of the Municipal Laboratory of 
Paris, established for the detection of adultera­ 
tion iu food and drink, declares, iu a report to 
the French Academy ol Sciences, that very little 
genuine brandy is now m ade anyw here in 
ranee. The greater part of the aloohol now 
produced is made of grain, beet root, molasses 
and potatoes. Grain spirit is never sufficiently 
rectified. The other forms of alcohol are charged 
w ith dangerous acids and oils. The Times adds: 
These facts ought speedily to reduce the quan­ 
tity of French brandy im ported into this coun­ 
try. its place should Ik? supplied by the pure 
home product if it can be obtained. 
F u n o f th e S to c k b ro k e rs. 
N ew Y’o k k , Dec em ber 31st.—Despite the pour­ 
ing rain crowds tilled the galleries of the Stork 
and Produce Exchange this m orning to secure 
pood places for the customary New Y’ear’s eve 
jollification. At the former Exchange the fun 
will Ik? of an inform al nature, hut the grain 
brokers have arranged an elaborate programme 
of athletic sports, potato races,wheelbarrow con­ 
tests, tug of w ar, boxing exhibitions, etc. The 
excitem ent over the festivities to-day arose to 
such a bight that tickets were in dem and »t 85 
each. Seats to accommodate 700 persons have 
been ranged about the platform and gallery, 
and reserved for their use. The fun began at 2 
o'clock. 
G o v ern o r H ill’s In a u g u ra tio n . 
N e w Y o r k , December 31st.—An Albany speci­ 
al says: 
Governor Hill’s innugurstion ceremo­ 
nies to-morrow will be an unusual spectacle, and 
is the talk of the town. The arrangem ents in­ 
clude an escort by political clubs of Albany and 
Elm ira, from the Executive Mansion to the Ex­ 
ecutive cham bt r, thence to the Assembly cham- 
her. The Governor will be sworn in by Justice 
¡ Learned, of the Supreme Court, in the presence 
of a brilliant staffoi State officers and the public 
generally. The most elaborate preparations have 
been made for the event. The w eather pros­ 
pects for New Year’s Day in this vicinity are 
not favorable. 
Heavy rains and fogs have pre­ 
vailed all day. 
A n E rro n e o u s Im p re ssio n C o rre c te d . 
W a s h in g t o n , December 31st.—Governor Zu- 
lick, o f Arizona, lias telegraphed to the Secre­ 
tary of the Interior, calling atteution to the 
erroneous impression 
that the purpose for 
which troops have been ordered from San Fran­ 
cisco is m erely to keep the Indians from th reat­ 
ened attacks by tlq* lawless white element. 
Governor Zulick says Ins unpcal to the Govern­ 
m ent for troops was for the protection of the 
lives and property of Arizonians from the a t­ 
tacks of the murderous- and thieving renegade 
Apaches. “ No people on earth,” he adds, 
“ have exhibited a higher sense of the law- 
abiding qualities than the Arizonians have 
! shown in their terrible ufllration of the past 
eight m onths.” 
H en ley ’s K iglit to a S e a t In C ongress. 
W a s h in g t o n , December 31st.—Tbe report is 
current in political circles here that the pro­ 
posed attack upon H enley’s right te a seat in an 
American Congress, of which so m uch was 
heard previous to the com m encem ent of the 
session, owes its delay to the sickness of Senator 
Miller, who is alleged to have all thedocum euts 
in his keeping, and w ill present them through 
a friend iu the House as soon as he regains his 
health. 
The report, however, is doubtful at 
best, as not u word of such a plan has been 
breathed by any of M iller's intim ates. 
R a ilro a d E a rn in g s. 
N ew Y’o r k . December 31st.—The New Y’ork 
Central Directors to-day declared a dividend of 
one per ceut. Lake Shore has decided to pass a 
dividend. The statem ent for the year 1885, 
partly estim ated, shows a surplus of 8949,000, or 
nearly two per cent, on the capital stock. 
P re p a re d fo r T ro u b le in D e tro it. 
D e t r o it, December 31st—The police are in 
readiness for trouble in the Polish quarter at 
any hour. YY’hile to morrow is generally be­ 
lieved to Ik? the tim e w hen watchfulness will be 
most needed, officers are on duty to-night, and 
have on hand a supply of stretchers and other 
things needed in the event of a serious disturb­ 
ance. 
N ew Y ear’s C alls in W a sh in g to n . 
W a s h in g t o n , December 31st.—Among the per­ 
sons receiving New Y’ear’s calls to-morrow are 
the families of ¡Senators Miller and Stanford and 
Representative Markham. 
K c llj’s F rie n d s 
W in in th e T a m m a n y 
E le c tio n . 
N s u Y’o r k , December 31st.—The result of the 
Tam many prim aries last night was a victory 
all along the line for the old crowd. All but one 
of the twenty-four district leaders wlio have 
been associated with John Kelly’s boss-ship 
were re elected. 
J » y G o u ld ’s W e a lth . 
N ew Yo r k , December 31st.—Jay Gould retires 
from the street to-day. says the Mail and Express, 
with $48,0,0 000 regu ar dividend-paying stock, 
in Western Union, Missouri-Pacific and M anhat­ 
tan Elevated, to say nothing of a very large 
am ount of stocks and bonds of other corpora­ 
tions. 
C oltfaioii o f V essels. 
N ew Y’o r k , December 31st.—The propeller 
Pequot crashed into the side of the ferryboat 
Alaska this m orning, driving her sharp prow 
twenty feet into the hull, and cutting it to the 
water’s edge. 
Fortunately there were few peo­ 
ple aboard the Alaska, and the panic which en­ 
sued was soon overcome. No one injured. 
M o rtu ary . 
B b o w n w o o d (Texas). December 31st.—Colonel 
Edward YY’allacc, brother of General Lew Wal­ 
lace, and son of Governor W allace, of Indiana, 
died here last night of pneum onia, aged 52. He 
was a veteran ol the Mexican war, and served 
with distinction in the Federal arm y during the 
rebellion. 
N ew York Stock M arket. 
N e w Y’o rk , December 31st.—11 a. m.—Stocks 
opened % to % lower, advanced \ t o %. led by 
New Y’ork Central, and then declined V„ to % 
below the opening figures. 
N ew 
Y’o r k , December 31 at.—Noon.—Stocks 
are quiet, the principal activity being in Lake 
Shore and St. Paul. New Y’ork Central sold ex- 
divblend. Since 11:30 Texas and Pacific was the 
decided exception to the general list bv show­ 
ing a gain fo rth e hour of 1%. At noon the 
m arket was dull and steady, generally a shade 
lower. New Y’ork Central is strong aiid is sell­ 
ing, ex-dividend, w ithin % of the opening price. 


informed 
from 
different 
sources 
that * 
a wrong interpretation had been given to my 
words.. So that none of you may be deluded by 
these exaggerations. I here declare that I have 
no intention of discussing tfi^ ]>olitica! objei'i- 
of the agitators against whom I warned the 
population. 1 do not at all enter the political 
arena. I deplore those whose methods of tu­ 
m ultuous dem ands have a revolutionar * as pen* t. 
Scenes which were enacted in Montreal on the 
subject of vaccination, 
and w hat 
followed 
therefrom , and other scenes which Montreal 
and several places 
in 
the 
country have 
witnessed, nmi iu which effigy-burning was ’ 
practiced on a large scale—all of these specta­ 
cles are of those which we must d». plore. This 
is what I have done, without attem pting to 
enter into tin* i*olitical significance which wire­ 
pullers wished to give them .” 
A n o th e r O u aran tin t- W ar. 
Montreal, December 31st.—A special to the 
A s s a y s : The suburban m unicipality of 8t. 
cunegoiide having refused to complv with the ' 
regulations of the (Yntral Board of Health, it 
lias been quarantined. All its streets connect- i 
ing w ith Montreal have been barricaded, and 
policemen placed to cut off all intercourse. This 
morning the (’uuegonde people allowed fight, 
and commenced pulling down the barricades 
aud assaulting the police. A strong detachm eut 
of officers has iust been ordered out. and. as 
the quarantined people are very indignant, a 
free jight is anticipated. 
Forater'a C ondition. 
London, December £lst. - Although YV. J. 
ro rster is reported convalescent, liis death is 
expected by everyone. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


EN iiMETIC ACTION REGARDING 
T i F ( ARsON MINT. 
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CALIFO R NIA. 


teleg k a i-iu i: 
b r e v it ie s. 


re p re s e n ta tiv e m e n o f th e 


Ro-ccraus lias again been vilifying General 
Grant. 
. 
General Land Commissioner .^park* denies 
tluit he has any iuti-utiou of resigning. 
It is expected that the public debt statem ent 
^ 
0( S ^ mbCr " i11 s,low an i,icreu^ ‘ of about 


( hurges of cronk«*du**ss have been made 
against Jacob Mueller, L’nited States Consul at ! 
h rankfort-on-the Main. 
An investigation reveals the fact that the ! 
death of Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Rooney, at Sen­ 
eca, llliuois, was accidental. 
The British Cabinet will propose a tariff' im ­ 
posing duties on imports from countries which 
lmiKise duties ou goods from Great Britain. 
The m arriage of (’. M. Groávenor to Miss 
Olivia Hill while he was engaged to a Miss 
Mitchell, hus caused a social sensation at fa)uis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
A com plim entary benefit was given to 8ena 
tor Bock YY ednesday night at the Phoenix House. 
Lexington, by tbe 
biira-grass region. 
Jam es Kincaid, a prom inent citizen of Ma- 
lioniugton, near Newcastle, Pa., was fatally in- 
J«red by an unknown burglar ut an early’hour 
YY ednesday morning. 
It is said that w hen the hervían troops evacu­ 
ated YViddiu district, they devastated the coun­ 
try ami lo o ted the cattle and corn belonging to 
the Bulgarian farmers. 
J . The Directors of the Denver Chamber of Com­ 
m erce and Board of Trade passed a vote of 
thanks to Senator Beck for his advocacy of the 
continuance ef silver coinage. 
Eugene Scharren A Co.. of Ixmdon. West In ­ 
dia m erchants, have become bankrupt. Their 
liabilities an- reported at $500,000, and their 
assets are said to be shadowy. 
Treasurer Jordan will assume charge of the 
' or^ • Sub-Treasury to-morrow morning, 
and im m ediately begin to count tbe cash, aided 
by seY'erul employes In his office. 
A Paris dispatch sa y s: Pasteur has finally 
inoculated the tour children from Newark, N. 
J. Pasteur says the children arc progressing 
favorably, and he is confident that all ot them 
will escape hydrophobia. 
A special from Austin, Tex., says that Eusta- 
clo Martinez, a Mexican, about 40 y ea» of age, 
was arrested last night on suspicion of being 
im plicated in the m ysterious m urders which 
have receutly startled the citizens of Austin. 
Considerable speculation was indulged in on 
YYall street yesterday as to tbe am ount of the 
next New Y’ork Central dividend. The dividend 
on several thousand shares was Mild YVednesday 
afternoon at seven-eighths of one p ercent., the 
purchasers expecting a oue-per-cent. dividend. 
Intelligence received from Lebanon, Tenn., 
is to the effect that the fire, after consuming five 
of the most prom inent business houses, was sub­ 
dued about 3 o clock yesterday m orning. No 
estim ate of losses can as yet be given, though 
they are quite large and almost entirely cov­ 
ered by insurance. 
Grevy accepted the resignation of Brisson, 
Premier, YVednesday evening, and yesterday 
m orning summoned De Freycinet, Minister, to 
foim u new Cabinet. De f reycinet, however, is 
reluctant to accept such res}>onsibility at the 
present moment in view of the gravity of the 
political situation in France. 
The New Y’ork Shipping Lid sa y s: To what 
extent the e x e r ts of wheat are responsible for 
the unfavorable foreign trade balance m ay be 
gathered from the fact that the total exports 
Irom the whole country, up to date from tlie 
com m encem ent of the crop year in September, 
ore 20,365,920 bushels less than lor the same tim e 
last year 
Michael Pavitt, in an interview, said : Ifhoine 
rule is granted to Ireland, it is difficult for me to 
sec how the Irish members cau continue to sit 
iu Parliam ent at YYestminstcr unless the colo­ 
nies are sim ilarly represented iu tlm t bodv. The 
njqxliniment of a Prince of the royal family as 
\ iceroy ot Ireland would be a m istake, as Ire­ 
land requires a statesm an of tact and brains to 
adm inister the Government, not u royal show. 


SOCIAL A N D PERSO NAL. 


Mrs. J. M. Conners returned yesterday from 
Auburn. 
Miss Jcannie YY’. Govan returned yesterday 
from Arno. 
Miss Mollie Meadows will return from th e East 
this m orning. 
Miss Carrie Bean, of YVoodland, is visiting 
Mrs. Jam es Faris. 
Miss Mamie Rhatigan left yesterday afternoon 
for San Francisco. 
Hon. YY’. YY’. Moreland went to San Francisco 
yesterday morning. 
Dr. Todd and Geo. Morgan, of Auburn, came 
to the city yesterday. 
Mrs. J. O. Chalm eis got back yesterday from a 
visit to friends at Colfax. 
The Misses McConnell, of McConnell's, arc 
visiting Mrs. Hansbrow, 725 Seventh street. 
W ilber F. Sm ith, J. A. Goldsmith and Judge 
S. 
Denson cam e up from the Bay yesterday 
morning. 
C. E. Burnham , Captain Page and wife. Dr. J. 
II. Parkinson, am i Dr. YV. R. Cluness left, by yes­ 
terday afternoon's áan Francisco train. 
’ 
Rudolph Crist, of Oakland, who returned 
from Europe on YY’ednesday, aud stopped over 
here to visit friends, w ent hom e yesterday. 
Robert B. Smythe, one of the R ecord-U n io n ’s 
typos, goes to ¿an Francisco to-dav, and will 
leave there to-morrow for the Sandwich Islands 
and Australia. 
Capital H otel: Peter YVoolcock and wife and 
Thomas Bray, Mill City, Nevada; R. G. Calvin, 
Miss Spencer, YVoodland: J. L. YVall, Oakland: 
YY'illiain Ash, city. 
Sergeant Russell and cadet private Chapin 
left yesterday aftenunm for Oakland, to resume 
their studies in the California Military Academy, 
after a m outh’s vacation. 
State House: YV. J. Marston, Phil Oyer, I)r. 
Gibbs. Cosumues; H. A. Gear, Galt: Charles Elb 
iott, Pleasant Grove; 
Joseph 
Jacobs. John 
Charles, citv; 11. Marks and wife, Delta; Frank 
Johnson, Boston. 
In the city yesterday : C. A. Cooper, Michigan 
Bar; John M. Rhoads, Frank Murray, Thomas 
Jacobson, H. C. Ross, Cosumnes; J. YVyman, 
Buckeye Valley; John Malonev, Shingle Springs- 
J. H. Y ates, Olcta. 
‘ 
Arrivals at the Golden Eagle Hotel yesterday: 
George A. Ott, C. A. Lilly, A. Saunders, John Á. 
Thornton, George Dennenwitz, Carl Boothman. 


Trancontinental, 33%: Pacific Mail, fG%;’ Pana 


N e w Y’o r k , December 31st.—3 p. m.—Stocks 
dull and steady from iniddav until just before 
the close, when there was a slight advance aud 
the m arket closed firm. 


FOREIG N . 


B arm ali F orm ally A n n exed to th e B ritish 
E m p ire, 
London, December 31st.—By a proclam ation, 
which will be issued in India and Knglaud to­ 
morrow, Burm ah will be formally annexed to 
the British Empire. The proclam ation will say 
that the territories formerly governed by King 
Theebuw will no longer be under his rule, but 
will become part of tne dom inion of the queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland and Empress of 
India, and that the governm ent of the country 
will be adm inistered during her Majestv's pleas­ 
ure by officers appointed by the Viceroy of In ­ 
dia. 
T h e B ritish a n d th e A rabs. 
L o n d o n , December 31st.—Since the battle tbe 
retreating Arabs-are collecting beyond Atoab, 
where a large arm y has been gathering for an 
attack on the British forces, and another Arab 
arm y is advancing north from Khartoum . Gen­ 
eral Stephenson is m arching beyond Atoab. 
where he hopes to find the enemy in force, and 
bring on a decisive battle. The British are in 
high spirits at the prospect of hard fighting, the 
long Inactivity of the array having caused m uch 
discontent at the front. 
General .-.teplienson 
now com m ands 17,000 troops of all arms. 
T h e Blahop E xp lain s. 
T o ro n to (Ont.), December 31st.—Bishop F&bre 
has addressed th e following c :rcular to his 
clergy; 
“ Since the publication of mv m an­ 
. d au e n t on 
the 15th instant, I have been 


. 
. 
Tupper, 
F r e s n o ; A. D. Scroggy, Sail Francisco: A. M. 
Stevenson and son, Vacaville; YV. YV. Kobiusou, 
Los Angeles; Charles L. Davis and wife, H. p! 
Kecu, YVarren Noble, H. C. Stanley^ T. T. Rook, 
L. J. Roden, Frederick Butlers, E. E. Nickerson! 
New Y’ork. 


PA8SENOKR* FKU.W TH E EAST. 


Tl»e Sharon C ase O nce M ore. 
S a n F ra n c is c o , 1 kicembr r3 lst —The Supreme 
Court to-day filed an opinion in the case of 
Sharon vs. Sharon, bearing m>on the appeal 
from Judge Sullivan’s order allowing alimony. 
The Court decides that any L u m b e r of under­ 
takings on appeal m ay be contained in the 
same in-trunr.ent, and several appeal* be con­ 
tained in the same transcript. 
P ratt C aptured. 
San F k a m im x ), December 31st.—Chief of Po­ 
lice Crowley to-day received the following wel­ 
come telegram from Detective Cofl’ey, who 
sailed recently to bring from Japan a prisoner 
who was snppoeed to be Charles Calym Pratt, 
the civil engineer who obtained by 'forged 
checks a considerable sum of money from the 
Pacific Bunk : 
Y’o k o h a m a , Pec. 31,1885. 
7b Chief of Police, San Francisco, OaL: Calvin 
Pratt arrested. 
Proceeds of forgery secured. 
YViil know Tuesday when 1 leave w ith him. 
John Co f f e y . 
I>r. B ow en ’s P lea . 
San F rancisco, December 31st.—Dr. J. Milton 
Bowers, accused of m urder for poisoning bis 
wife bj» m eans of phosphorus, appeared in the 
dock of Departm ent Twelve, superior Court, 
this morning, before Judge Murphy, for arraign 
mc-nt. Messrs. C. N. Fox, Perry una Colin Camp­ 
bell api»eared in his behalf and entered the 
plea of not guilty, wtth th e privilege of w ith­ 
draw al. The case was continued until the 7th 
proximo. 
F ire hi San F ran cisco. 
Ban F ra n c isc o, December 2lst.—At i : !«• o’clock 
this m orning a fire broke out in the two-story 
frame building. No. 807 Market street, owned by 
11. G. Fiskc ami occupied by Samuel Grumuu as 
a furniture store, a barber-slion by E. Kobel, a 
dw elling by Helen YV right, and a ’patent m edi­ 
cine depot by V. B. Burke. An alarm was turned 
in lrom box 62, am i the Fire Department re­ 
sponded with usual alacrity, but owing to the 
light construction ol the building an ! the m a­ 
terial therein the flames had made t-onsiderable 
progress before stream s of water could be 
brought to bear. The building where the fire 
originated was consumed, as al^) the follow ing 
buildings w ith most of th eir contents : No. Kr.i 
Market street, a one-story brmk building,ow ned 
by H. G. Fiskc and occupied by J. YV. stein and 
K. Benjamin as a fancy goods store ; the build­ 
ing southwest corner of Market and Fourth 
streets, owned by J. C. FIcmkI and occupied by 
T. J. O’Brien as a bookstore, No. w 5 Market 
street: by J. Gordon, tailor. No. 803 : Engelbert’s 
cigar store on the co rn er; No. I Fourth street, 
ow ned by J. (’. Flood aud occupied as a saloon 
by Thomas Brady and a barbcr-shop by 11. Ber­ 
nard ; No. 6, owned by Flood and occupied as a 
restaurant by J. M. Kanard ; No. s, same ow ner, 
occupied as a shoe store by K. Grass; No. 10, 
same owner, unoccupied : No. 12, same owner, 
occupied as a restaurant by L. Colton : No. 12%, 
same owner, occupied by J. K. lbixselbusch asá 
saloon ; No. 14, same owner, a Chinese laundry 
kept by YVi Hing ; No. 14'.,. unoccupied ; No. Iu, 
same owner, and oceupiecf ns a jewelry store by 
S. Purdy, and No. 18, also ow ned by Flood, and 
occupied as a m anufactory of straw-work by 
George A. Deau. Only a sm all port ion oi the 
goods iu the stores was saved. 
Fire Murslial 
John L. Durkee estim ates the total loss at fully 
815,000. The cause of tlra tire is unkuo #11 to the 
authorities, but it is very suspicious. 
Signal Service In d ication s. 
San F rancisco, December 3lst—B p . m.—In d i­ 
cations forthe succeeding 32 hours, or the period 
ending at 4 a. m. Saturday : For (’aliforuia, fair 
weather, with increasing northw esterly winds, 
slightly cooler in the northern portion, and 
nearly stationary iu the southern portion. 
T h e State* T each ers’ A ssociation. 


S a n J o s e , December 31st.—The State Teachers’ 
Association closed its nineteenth annual con­ 
vention this afternoon. The event was u grand 
success throughout the four days’ session. 
It 
was decided to hold the n ex t annual session in 
San Jose. 
A F arm er H an g s H im self. 


M e n d o c in o, December 31st.—L. B artlett, liv­ 
ing four miles north of Point Arena, com m itted 
suicide, presum ably ou Saturday nigftt last, by 
hanging him self with a bale rope at'ached to 
tbe top of the parlor door of his residence. 
He 
was found by a neighbor Thursday morning. 
Ilis fam ily were visiting at Oakland. 


ARIZO NA. 


Tvcs 
ad v 


(SPECIAL BY TELEGRAPH TO TH E RECORD-UNION.] 


X e w h a ll, I ecem ber 31st. — The following 
overland passengers passed here fo-day, to 
arrive in San Francisco Jam iarv 1st : A. F. An­ 
drade, Wm. Cohen. YV. H. Perry, Mrs. M. Sanse- 
wdnc and daughter. Mr>. s. s. Sm ith, Sail F ran­ 
cisco; E. Bnriiey. can Bernsrdino: R. D. Carrill 
aud wife, Minneapolis; George Clifford. J. A. 
Smith. Chicago; A. <’0 0 per, Arizona; YYr. Chap­ 
m an, Mrs c. A. Jones, Los Angeles: O. B. Ixm- 
don, Newton. \'t . Mrs. L. Phillips and daugh­ 
ter. Spftdra: A. s Pomeroy. Michigan; Charles 
Sehnel, New Y'ork; F. YY’atson. Texas. 
P rom ontory 
I'tah), December 31st. — The 
following overland passengers passed here to­ 
day, to *»rrive in Sacram ento January 2d: J. K. 
Allison, Reaver, )>. T.: Mrs. L. Bra ton. Chicago; 
E.T. Brov. :i and wife, Portland. Me.; Mrs. Jam es 
Bree 111 a 11, Austin. Nev.; F. A. Bouse, Beards- 
towu. 111.: Miss T. Clausen, San Francisco; YY’. S. 
Caster, Sycamore, Cal.; John S. Clark, Des 
Moines, la.: YY'. liman and wife, Edenburg; YV. 
Everett, Red Bluff; M. Fagan.YY'oonsocket, R. I.; 
Chan Foo, YVorcaster. O.: YV. Gallant, Prince Ed­ 
wards Island; Peter Holtc, Denver. Col.; V. M. 
Hollenbeck. Red Bluff, Gal.; John Jerm an, TYi- 
lare; Mrs. M. L. Jacks, Lemur, Mo.: A. Koehler 
and wife. Chicago; Wm. Krimmel. Fcrt YVayue, 
Ind.: F. Kellan. San Franeipco. 'I homas Kelly, 
Boston; A. Lathrop, Syracuse: X.YV. A. McLean, 
Edinburgh: T. H. Miller, Glasgow: Miss A. Mack, 
San Francisco; Miss M. J. Miatt, Br»>oklyn, N. 
Y’.; P. McNutt, Truro, N. S.: C. Mund, Sacra­ 
m ento; A. YY’. Morris and wife. YY’«»odland, Cal.; 
Mrs. A. Moore, Y’alley Snrings, Cal.; A. Manger, 
San Diego: YV. A. Murr&y. Somersville, Cal. E. 
E. Patson, Atlantic, In.; Mrs. H. M. Stcbbins, 
Eureka, Cal.; W. A. Snmer. Cold water. Mich.; 
Miss F. G. Smith, Curtis, X. Y’.; O. L. Seely and 
wife. Girard, Pa.; Mies L. Sefton, Butte, Mont.; 
F. H. Shaw, Dakota; C. A. Sinclair, Ogden; P. 
Tampsett, Omaha; George Van YVert, Nebraska; 
YV. H. Weiler, San Francisco. 


SUPERIOR COURT. 


D ep artm en t O ne—Van F leet, Ju d ge. 
T h u r s d a y , December 31,1885. 
People vs. Gim Yuen, convicted of an assault 
w ith a deadly weapon—Defendant sentenced to 
eighteen m onths in the County Jail. 
D ep artm en t T w o—Me F a: lan d , Judge. 
T h u r s d a y , December 31, 1885. 
Sacram ento Transportation Company vs. YV C. 
1 Sm ith—Default of defendant entered. 
Judg­ 
m ent in favor of plaint iff according to the pravcr 
ot the com plaint. 


REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS. 


(Filed December 31, 1885.1 
January 3 , 1861—Frederick H olzingerto If. P. 
Livermore—Lots 15 and 16, block 22, town of 
Folsom; $100. 
December 31,1885—W. H. H. H atch to Alice 
H atch—West h alf of lot 2, H and I, Twenty- 
second and Tw enty-third streets. 


T he ¡ndian C am paign. 
'uonON. December :d-t.—Corralitos. Mexico, 
t ices under «late of December 2Sth, -ay th at u 
courier from General Crook passed th at point a 
few days before in search o f Captain Davis, who, 
it will be rem em bered, started home weeks ago 
for the Sierra Madres w ith his command, con­ 
sisting of one com pany of troops aud 011c hun­ 
dred Apache scouts. 
As Captain Davis has not 
been heard from in a long time, grave fears are 
entertained regarding his own and the safety of 
his command. 
Bayard, Private Secretary of Governor Zulick, 
has telegraphed parties in this city that the 
Governor denies having sent a disjaitch to 
W ashington asking for troops to protect Indians 
against the whites, and pronouncesthedispatch 
to that effect “a willful mid deliberate forger}»,” 
but in view of the widely conflicting statem ents 
already m ade by Governor Zulick in his recent 
proclam ation and dispatch to Arizona, the peo­ 
ple hesitate to uce»*pt liis denial until he first 
proves the dispatch iu question v.as u forgery 


^ 
N EV ADA. 


T h e CiUKon M int. 
C a r s o n . De em ber 31st.—This aft* m oon Gen­ 
eral Clarke, attorney for the Citizens’ Committee 
to secure the reopening of the ( arson Mint, 
called at the M int with a bar of gold aud silver 
bullion, and $500 in 82) pieces. 
He asked that 
the bullion be coined, and was refused by Su­ 
perintendent Garrard. He then asked that’ it be 
parted and refined, and run into bars. This was 
refused. He then dem anded subsidiary coin for 
the 8500, and that the Superintendent appoint a 
Chief Clerk. YYVighing Clerk and Cashier, as 
the law directed All the requests were refused, 
on the ground that he had orders to close the 
Mint and di-charge all the oflie-rs from .Secre­ 
tary Maiming. 
H. 
B. 
Mason 
Chairm an 
of the Citizens’ 
Committee, 
acted as wit­ 
ness, and a m andam us suit will be commenced 
to compel the Superintendent to comply with 
the dem ands made by the Citizens’ Committee 
through their attorney. 
This is part of the 
fight being m ade by the silver men to compel 
the Government to obey the law regarding Mints. 
The suit w ill come up before Judge Sabin. in 
the United States Court, and, if necessary, will 
b etak en to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
«---------- 
W ASHINGTON 
TE R R IT O R Y . 


C oal S h ip m e n ts—R « d u c e.l G as R a te s. 
S e a t t l e . December 31st.—Durinp tbe year 
1885, 18:i,175 tons of coal were shipped from 
Seattle, principally to San Francisco and Port­ 
land. 
The pas com pany has m ade an announce­ 
m ent o f a reduction in (lie rates of gas. quite 
grot'fying to consumers, th e cut ranging from 10 
to 20 p er cent. 


SAN 
FRA N C ISC O STO C K SACKS. 


8ak Francisco, December 31,1885. 
MORNING SESSION. 
................ooe 
.......57 C 
G. & C.......... .............. 50c 
B. A B.......... ...............90c 
............. 1 45 
. 1 95 
...............90c 
....,4 60 
...............55c 
Potosi.......... ...............IOC 
H. A N ......... ............. 2 20 
iiOc 
AFTKRNOO * SESSION. 
................50c c. C. Va....... 
............. 1 90 
95c 
Mono........... ...4 80(<vl 90 
C. N. Pac.... ............... 50r H. A N ........... 
O phlr.......... 
M exican..... ...............40c Nevada................ ......55c 
G. A C......... .........506A55C 
B. A B......... ........'JOC&Xmj 


M A R R IE D . 
Elk Grove, Deeemlier 30—By Kev. John O ils 
holm, at the Methodist Parsonago, Charles F. 
Meagher, of Sacram ento, to Eflle w atland, of 
Elk Grove. 


D O R N . 
Sacramento, December 17—Wife ot J. G. Mar­ 
tino, a daughter. 
Sacram ento, November 25—WNe of Thos. Cot­ 
ter, a daughter. 
Sacramento, Leecm ber 25—Wife of Osear Ross, 
a daughter. 


D IE D . 
Sacramento, December 29—Eva, w lfeof B. Ruhl 
a native of Germany, ¡ 8 years, 1 m onth and 11 
days. 
[Friends and acquaintances are res(iectfully In 
vitcd to attin d the fnneral. which will take 
place from her late residence, K street, be 
tween Fourteenth and Fifteenth, this after­ 
noon at 2 o'clock. J 
• 
Sacram ento, December 
31—Mary 
H enrietta 
daughter of Henrv and Celestino Fuchs, t 
years, 5 m onths and 14 days. 
Sacramento. December 31—A lexander McKen­ 
zie, a native of Pieton, Nova Scotia, 53 years. 7 
m onths and 13 days. [Funeral notice hereaf­ 
ter ] 
Elk Grove, December 10—Miltie, only son of D. 
H. and Elizabeth Shccrwood, a native of Cali­ 
fornia, 2 years. 4 m ouths and 12 days. 
Willow Slough, Yolo county, December 25—May 
S. Murray, 24 years and 11 months. 
Colusa, December 15— N athaniel Anderson, fil 
years and 5 months. 
Moore's Station, Yuba county. December 29— 
loaeph 1 azottc, 27 years. 
W oodland, December 25—Jacob Rupley,64 years 
and 11 m onths. 
» 


VImei Baby was nick, we gave her Castor]*, 
When she wss s Child, she cried for Cantería, 
When ahe became Miae, she clung to Caetoria, 
W in she had Children, she gave them Caetoria, 


Stylish Fall Dress Goods, 
Wraps, Millinery, etc., 
from the leading Mar­ 
kets of the World. 
A Inc 
choice things in Ladies-' 
Gloves, Neckwear, Cor­ 
sets, 
Hosiery, 
Under­ 
wear, etc. 
Send for 
stap les of any Dress 
Goods you may desire. 


Our ready-made Cloth­ 
ing for men can be de­ 
pended on for quality, 
service, style and fit. 
Also, sterling attractions 
in Men’s Shirts, Neck­ 
wear, Underwear, Hats 
and Caps, Hosiery, I’oots 
and Shoes. 
Get our 
prices. 


Wc keep everything 
in Infants’, Children’s, 
Misses’ & Youths’ wear. 
Also, School 
Supplies, 
Velocipedes, 
Bicycles, 
Baby Carriages, etc. In 
all these lines we carry 
heavy stocks, and offer 
advantages in styles and 
qualities as well as prices. 


c c c fj 
Kitchen Supplies and 
Household 
Goods, in­ 
cluding Window 
Dra­ 
peries, Lace Curtains, 
Comice Poles, Uphols­ 
tery Goods, Mats, Mat­ 
ting, Piano and Table 
Covers, 
Bed 
Spreads, 
Sheets, etc. 
Samples 
sent when practicable. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
se n t free to a n y address. 


W 
E I N S T O C K & L U B I N , 


400, 402. 404. 406, 403, K Street, 


S A G R & M 2 2 T 5 T O , G A L . 


N E W A D V E R T IS E ? ! .M S . 


M eetin g of S at-ram en to Lo<lge. 
No. 40. F. and A. M., THIS (Friday) EVENING, 
at 7 o’clock. Y’issiGng brethren cnrHiallv invited 
to attend. 
F. E. LAMBERT.’ W. M. 
W. P . Knights. Secretary. 
jo i u 


T he O rlean s l)raina1ic am ! S ocial Club 
will m eet at tin* Kur» ka < Jgar Store, 3. 7 K street, 
SUNDA Y AFTEKN’uON’ January 3d. at 2o*clock. 
Fines will be enforced for non attendance. Bv 
order 
fjal-lt*) 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


N E W 
A m V KTISEM ENTS. 


W 
ANTED-A SITUATION BY A COMJ’E- 
ten t person, on a Jruit ranch; also, c m 
handle horses and m ake him self generally 
useful. 
Address **H. B.,” l'ostoffice. Sacra­ 
mento, Cal. 
d3i-iw* 


T OST. — sS > REWARD— HANDKERCHIEF. 
1 j handsom ely em broidered, w ith 
Valen­ 
ciennes laee edge, going to Reception on Tues­ 
day evening, on Third. J or II streets. 
Return 
to MRS. E. B. CROOK ER Third and O streets. 
_________________ j a b r i ____________________ 


JO H N HAG LEY’, 
r n i n : m a g n e t ic h e a l e r , h a s r e m o v e d 
X 
from 915 Fifth street, to 1916 I street. t>e- 
tween N ineteenth and Twentieth. Progress of 
Erysipelas checked in li\c a iltttl 8. 
jal-1 w * 


E . KOSCOK M E R R IL L , 
1 


)HY’SICIAN AND SURGEON. 521 J STREET, 
Room 1, first door to left. 
Hours—lu to 12, 
2 to 4; Tjto S.___________________________ d2S tf 


T H E BE A U TIFU L CANTATA, 
ST. NICHOLAS, 


/ M U S IC BY W. H. DOANE. WORDS BY 
\¿ ? 1 
Fanny Crosby), at the SIXTH-STREET 
M. E. CHI RCH. 
Friday, January 1st, at 8 P. M. 
St. Nicholas. Jack Frost, Long Ago. Storm King, 
Autumn, Queen YY’inter, The YY’inds, Aurora, 
Snow, Hail. Ice, Shepherds, Reapers, tt<\, in 
character. Chorus of 2 <» Voices. 
Admission 
............................ 
25 cents 
Children............................................................10 cents 
Ad Proceeds for S. S. Library Fund, 
ja l-It 
ELOCUTION. 


P 
RIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION GIVEN 
in the science and art of Reading, Oratory 
Gesture and Dram atic expression, by 


HELEN E. CARLETON, 
At Room 11.1. O. O. F. Temple. 
ja l-lt 
T R E E S . 


A 
GENERAL ASSORTMENT AND LARGE 
stock of F ruit and O rnam ental Trees aud 
Plants for sale at low prices. 


Orange and Lemon Trees. 


A carload of Two year-old Trees of the best 
varieties will Ire received by February 1, lbss.. 
Send orders 
C. YV. K E E P „fc CO ., 
Tree Yard Second street, near R. R. Depot. 
____________ 
jal-'JplBi 


BELL & CO., AUCTIONEERS. 


W ILL SELL------- 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1886, 


At 10 o'clock k. M., at Salesroom, No. 631 J street, 
corner Ninth, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, 


STOVES, R .V I-IN S, E TC . 


ALSO------ 
Horses, Buggies,Wagons, Harness, etc. 


S al« P o sitiv e a n d W ith o u t B e n e n e . 


1al-2t 
BELL Sc CO ., A uctioneer*. 


H. L. ECKMAN, 
Iil'.ALEK IN----- 
F A M IL Y G R O C E R IE S . P R O D U C E , 
Wines, Liquors, Tobacco & Cigars, 
N orth w est corn er F ourth an d P Streets, 
___________ SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
ja l-lt 


I. LUCE, 


O il K street, b etw een Sixth and S even th, 


WHOLESALE DEALKK IS----- 
M 
a r b l e a n d m a n d f a c t c r e r o f w o n - 
um ents, 
Headstones. Tablets, Mantel- 
pleees and Plumbers' Slabs, etc. 
ja l-lt 


S 
. 
I 
I 
. 
D 
A 
V 
I 
S 
, 


70* J S treet.....................................Sacram ento, 


DEALER IN------ 
H 
a r d w a r e , 
c u t l e r y , 
m e c h a n i c s ’ 
Tools, Scroll Saws, Tool Chests and Ama­ 
teur Specialties, 
n28 ip tf 


A G A I N E N L A R G E D . 
The Nord California Herold 
H 
AS AGAIN BEEN ENLARGED, AND IS 
now the largest Germ an newspaper pub­ 
lished on the Pacific Coast. 
It has more than 
D o u b le th e C irc u la tio n 
Of any German newspajier published in Central 
or N orthern California, outside of San Francisco. 
The “ HEROLD ” is published in t**o separate 
editions—one for the northern counties (pnb- 
llshcd fit Red Bluff'), and one for general distri­ 
bution (issued at Sacramento). A large num ber 
ot copies are also distributed to German-speak- 
iug im m igrants on the railway trains by the 
agente of the Im m igration Association of N orth­ 
ern California. 
T h e ” H K RoLP” offora superior a d v a n t a g e s 
as an Advertising Medium. 
Subscription (ty mail), ? per annum , lkíliv- 
ered by currier. 25 cents ner month. 
CH A S SC H M ITT. P u b lish e r. 
Office. 307 J street. Sacram ento, Cal. 
_ L. Goldstkin, Reporter and Solicitor. 
ja l-lt 


AGRICULTURAL PARK 
SACK 4 M EN TO . CA L. 
PHOFOSALS. 
B 
id s w i l l b e r e c e i v e d a t t h e o f f i c e 
of the Secretary of th e sta te Agricultural 
Society, Sacramento, ( ah. up to 
12 o’clock Noon, January 15,1886, 
For tbe rent of building* at tbe Agricultural 
Park, w ith the privihges connected therew ith 
from February 1. 1888, for one. two or three 
years. Rents payable m onthly in ad v an ce‘and 
accepted seeuiity given for total am ount o f tl.e 
lease. 
A certified cheek, payable to tbe Secretary, for 
one m onth's rent, at the rate pr. Losed to be 
given, m m ! accompany each bid. to be returned 
if the bid is not accepted, am i forfe ted to the 
Society if the bidder tails to execute the lease 
and giveTcouired security. 
Tbe Bjurd reserves the right :<> reject any or 
all bids. 
I nrtt er inform ada» will ise given tip- 
on application to the secretary 
JL8SE D. CARR, President. 
E hwin F. Smith, Secretary. 
Sacramento. December 20,1885. 
Jat-2p2w 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Dissolution of Copartnership. 


m iI E PARTNFRSH1P EXISTING BETWEEN 
l_ 
SWEETER & ALStP, in the Real Estate and 
Insurance business, is this day dissolved bv mu- 
tal consent. 
Sacramento, January 1.1888. 
ÁI.HION C. SWFTTSER. 
EDWIN K. ALSIP. 


In retiring from the firm Iten d erth an k sto m y 
friends for their patronage, and ask a continu­ 
ance of the same to my late partner at the old 
stand. 
• 
' 
a c .- w k k ts li: 


I would add to the above notice that 1 shall 
continue the Real Estate. Insurance and Gen­ 
eral Agency business at tbe old stauii of Pwect- 
ser A Alsip, No. 1015 Fourth street, between 
J and K. Sacramento, undcrthe uam cof EDWIN 
K. Al-SIP A CO., where I shall be pleased to 
meet our former patrons and friends, and those 
who have business to transact In our line, and 
will attend to it with the tam e prom ptness th at 
it has bren done in tbe past. 
jal-1 m 
_______________ EDWIN K. A 1.81 P. 


MORPHINE 
AND 
Whisky Habit posi­ 
tively cured by DR. 
K EELEY'8 Chloride 
o f Gold R e m e d y . 
Books on h ab í' and 
genuine 
testim oni­ 
als of m any of tho 
cured, th at you can easily prove, m ailed tree. 
Call or write and you will be convinced. All 
com m unications confidential. C. G. STRONG, 
M. D., 21 Third street, Sots Francisco, Agent for 
Pacific Coast._______ 
jal-lm M W F 


McM UNN’S ELIXIR OF 
OPIUM 
Is the pure extract from the drug from which 
all the hurtful properties aro removed and the 
m edical ones retained. No headuche, costive* 
ness or sickness o r the stom ach attend its use. 
P rice, 5 0 cen ts. All diuggi’t?. E5-lyTuThS _ 
Received Since Christmas 


N 
EW 
DECORATIONS 
IN 
LIN C B C 4TA 
W A L TO N . MEDALLIONS, representing 
Cupids. K uizhts in Armor, and m any Antique 
Figure®. May bp finished in color or bronze; 
m ounted w ith Plush, Gold or Oxjdized Metal, 
usrd as Mantel, Table or YY’all Ornamente, Chair 
Backs, Screens, etc. 


See Them ! TLey Are Entirely New! 


WHITTIER, FULLER 4 CO., 


1030 a n d 1023.....Iiil£ 2 n lm .l....S eco a4 * IM b 
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ECONOMY OF CLIMATE, 


ITS IMPORTANCE TO INTESDISG 
IIOME-SEEKEIiS. 


Som e F a c ts fop Hast c m People to 
C onsider—Tito A d v an tag e o f 
W interless C ountries. 


[W ritten for the New Year's Keoorti-Uniox by 
X>r. II. Latham , Secretan- Northern California 
Im m igration Association.] 
To n Hom&Seekrr: 
You arc only one of 
hundreds of thousands who are anxious to 
seek homes in newer countries. 
You are 
tired of the worn-out soils of the Atlantic 
slope, the oft-divided homesteads of the 
prairies, or of the crowded cities, where 
there is a superabundance of labor. 
Yon 
are seeking to locate where moderate 
means, with industry and energj, will 
give you the comforts and luxuries of a 
home, and provide you with the means of 
support 
in 
the 
evening 
of 
life. 
You 
will 
want 
information 
as 
to 
the 
soil, 
timber 
and 
climate, 
so 
far 
as 
it 
relates 
to 
production. 
You will want to know all about the 
means of transportation for your pro­ 
ducts, and all about the mail facilities, 
schools and churches. These are im port­ 
ant subjects of inquiry : and. unless the re­ 
plies fiom any country a re satisfac'Ory you 
will be justified in not making a location. 
There is another subject of inquiry, wtd-h 
may not Lave suggested itself to yoiir mind, 
which is pc-rhajis more im portant to your 
welfare than all the foregoing. 


ECONOMY OF C LIM A TE. 
This is the subject of cliuiatc and i:s rela­ 
tion to the net annual products of farm 
labor, ami the accumulation of sufficient 
means during a working life to make you 
independent of labor in your declining 
years, and as it relates to your health, com­ 
fort and long life. To the field-worker, 
clim ate is a two-edged sword, cutting both 
ways. 
If the winters are long and rigorous 
you cannot labor more than 
one-half 
of the 
year 
in 
the field. 
In other 
words, you lose one-half of your life, 
so far as producing the means for the sup­ 
port of your family, and so far as the ac­ 
cumulation fur old age is concerned. On 
the other side of this sword long winters 
cut down sum mer earnings, and reduce the 
net product of the year. The longer and 
colder the winter, the less the net annual 
results will be. 
For more than a hundred 
years the people of the East have been 
settling the lake basins and the upper Mis­ 
sissippi and Missouri valleys, the climates 
of which give less than twenty-six weeks 
for field work, and which make imperative 
demands upon the purses and storehouses 
of the settlers. This climatic condition 
affects your stock of horses, stieep and 
cattle, and all your domestic anim als on 
the farm. The cost of rearing such animals 
is much more expensive than in milder 
climates, In all the country of the United 
States, north of the fortieth parallel, andas 
far west as the eastern base of the Sierra 
Nevada, w inter reigns supreme for six 
m onths in the year. ' In that time 110 field 
work can he done. It is impossible to 
figure, in dollars and cents, just how much 
these rigorous winters 


AFFECT THE FARM ER'8 FI HSE. 
tVe can arrive at it approximately, how­ 
ever. Twenty-six weeks have 15(1 working 
days. 
If your individual labor is worth £1 
net each day (and that ’.s about the average 
price of farm labor in this country), you 
will he $15(1 loser on your personal labor 
alone By each winter. 
Your teams are idle 
also. The labor of each pair of horses, 
working in the field, should be worth 75 
cents 
net 
per 
day. 
If 
you 
have 
one 
pair your 
loss 
for 
each 
win­ 
ter will be $117. 
If 
you have two 
jiairs of horses you will lose $234; if 
three pairs. $351,‘and if four pairs, $468. 
each year. There are many farmers in win­ 
ter countries t\rlto have many more horses 
than this, and tlnair losses on liorse-teanis 
alone, by enforced idleness in winter, is 
proportionately large. The loss 011 the 
labor of one man and one pair ot horses for 
one year is therefore $273 ; the loss for ten 
years is $2,730, and if simple interest at 8 
per cent, on each year's losses were added, 
the total loss for ten years would he 
$3.417 70—a sum sufficient to buy quite a 
nice farm. 
. 
There are other items which vou will 
have to charge up to W inter, if vou live in 
his dominions. Kverv head o f'stock will 
require shelter and feed through long 
months. 
5 ou will he lwcky if you do not 
have to feed each one of your cows and 
young horses upon an average of more 
than two tons of hay each winter. That 
is worth, one winter with another, say $10. 
If you have ten head of such stock, one 
winter's hay will cost you $UiO, and ten 
winters $1.000. This sum, with simple in ­ 
terest at 8 per cent, for ten years, will 
am ount to $2,000. 
If you have'm ore than 
that am ount of stock, the cost will he in 
proportion. 
T ou will find that the same is true on 
all the stock you have. It is not alone in 
the loss of labor of yourself and teams, 
and in the expense of keeping your stock 
that extreme cold affects your purse un­ 
favorably. The shelter for man end beast 
must be much warmer, ami therefore more 
expensive than in mild donates. The dif­ 
ference of cost of structures to resist the 
winter blasts of Minnesota or Dakota and 
those structures required in a winterless 
country will represent a considerable sum. 
In countries where the mercury marks 20° 
and 30“ below zero, the houses, cellars, 
barns and other shelters of a good farm 
will cost $2,500. 
In a winterless country 
two-thirds of that sum will furnish the 
required buildings. The difference in the 
building investment will, therefore, he 
$832, upon which you lose the interest 
(and principal, too,) when the buildings 
are destroyed l>y tim e and have to tie re­ 
placed. This interest in ten years amounts 
to $0ti‘j 40. 
T here are other expenses 
which winter demands. You must have 
blazing fires for long months in every in­ 
habited room in your houses. 
It will tie 
believed by those reared in cold countries 
that tlie excess of fuel costs $50 per year 
more there than it would where (lowers 
bloom at the door-stop through the winter 
months. In ten years, with simple inter­ 
est, this will amount to $504, which you 
must charge tip on vour ledger against 
winter. 
THE I XCKEASKI1 I VIST 
Of a family’s clothing will average $50 
more each year, and for ten years it will 
am ount to $.504 
Then there is the ques­ 
tion of clothing to enter into your ac­ 
count. 
To protect a family from the 
temperatures that mark from zero to 40° 
below that point for months, will require 
the warmest clothing. This will cost a 
family $50 a year more than would be re­ 
quired where there is no ice nor snow, nor 
cold winds. This at the end of ten years 
will add $594 to the amount already on 
your ledger. 
This is not all that winter demands of 
you. It demands costly heat-making food 
to resist the intense cold that is chilling 
your life s blood. It must have animal fats 
that contain high percentages of carbon, 
from which animal heat is evolved. 
It de­ 
mands them three times a day, too, and 
they are costly. 
You will find, if you 
should keep an account, that this food, 
through six mouths of winter, will have 
cost you fully $50 more than it would cost 
you to feed a family in a winterless coun­ 
try, where fruits and vegetables make the 
principal part of the diet. 
All animal 
foods are high-priced, and nearly all vege­ 
table foods are low-priced. 
For ten years 
this food item alone will am ount to $509. 
In this m atter of climate and dollars and 
cents, I will say to you that in countries 
without winter the greater num ber of days 
for field work will enable one m sn to till 
fully twice the number of acres that 
he can in a cold country, and his produc­ 
tion, will, therefore, he double what it is in 
a cold country. There are other facts that 
it may be well for you to take into account, 
lu cold countries, with long winters, you 
have only tiait a year for stock to grow in. 
It is susceptible of demonstration that the 
majority of growing stock in our Northern 
Ftales does not increase in weiglit or size 
during 
the winter, although they are 
boused and fed at great expense. It re­ 
quires all the feed given them to keep up 
the anim al heat. In fact, it does not even 
do that; and the animal, in addition to its 
winter food, has to draw on the stores of 
fat laid up during the summer. In warm 
countries, stock will grow through the 
whole twelve months, and will make as 
much growth in two years, at less expense, 
as they make in cold countries in four 
years. This applies to your horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs. I have 3a:d this much 
upon 
THE ECONOMY OF CLIMATE, 
As it re! ites to your pocket. The items ©n 
your ledger charged up to winter during 
ten years am ount to $8,380. I may pre­ 
sum e tb it you have nevar looked at this 
question of climate in this light before, and 
that so long as you have lived in the oold 


country you have never fully realized that 
of all tax-gatherers H int r is incom para­ 
bly tlie hardest one. The am ount which 
you pay on bis account every ten years 
would buy you a good farm in a warm 
countr.-, 
and 
stock 
it. 
in 
addition. 
There are other considerations in this 
question of climate which are worthy ol 
your attention before you decide upon a 
location fo ra home. One of these is the 
comfort 
of yourself and family. All 
toii is for the means with which to buy the 
comforts of file. That is the prime ob­ 
ject and end of life. 
You labor (or years 
that you may enjoy yourself thereafter. 
In a w interhsí country, where there are no 
extremes of heat and cold, and where there 
is no inexorable winter pressing upon you 
and con uniing the major pert of your 
earnings, you can certainly have more cn- 
joyiuentand luxury than you can when pro­ 
duction is confined, to six m onths in the 
year, and where ice, snow and blizzards 
prevail the other six m onths. 
In cold 
countries tlie range of produeti ms is lim it­ 
ed, and the semi-tropic prodn lions arc 
luxuries to lie indulged in only at long 
intervals. This is especially true of those 
who labor for a living. If you come to 
makeyotir home in a winterless country the 
semi-tropic fruits—oranges, lemons, limes, 
olives, figs, dates, pomegranates, the lus­ 
cious grapes of the Mediterranean, and a 
long list of other fruits—would Ik- every­ 
day food. M'c are all created with a 


LOVE FOB FLORAL BEAUTY, 
An-1 we delight in all the thousands of va­ 
ried forms of vegetable life. The greater 
the variety the greater the delight they af­ 
ford us. We are sad when winter comes 
and robs the earth of its green carpet, and 
chilis the tender flowers and sets the seal of 
death upoij every green thing; and we re­ 
joice when spring returns and the first 
flowers come forth, and Mother F.arth re­ 
vives from winter death. This is true of 
all cold countries. In a winterless climate 
> -it will find an infinite variety of vegetable 
I.irms. and there is no death nor destruc­ 
tion at the approach of winter. The earth 
wears her m antle of beauty through the 
whole year. So taras the beauties and lux­ 
uries ot life are concerned, t lie re is the 
widest contrast between cold and warm 
countries, and alt in favor of the latter. 
It is not alone in the matter of the pleasure 
of living that makes climate an im portant 
subject of consideration in selecting homes. 
It is a question of health and long life for 
youreelvts and those who ate to come after 
you. it is a certainty that great extremes 
of temperature are trying to the human 
organization. The great heat of summers 
and the intense cold of winters are there­ 
fore not conducive to vigorous health and 
long life. All animals, and all races of 
men, in very cold climates are sm aller and 
less hardy and vigorous than those ol 
m ilder climates. The pages of history con­ 
firm this. The races that have dominated 
the world and built the most lasting em­ 
pires have liv ed 'in climates noted for an 
absence of violent extremes. 
The Egyp­ 
tians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Greeks, Cartha’iremans, Romans, Gauls and 
Britons — ancient and 
modern — prove 
that. 
It 
is 
probable 
that, 
hut 
for 
the 
moderating 
influences 
of 
tlio 
Gulf 
Stream, 
Great 
Britain 
would 
be a fifth-class power to-day, instead of 
being tbcaniistrcss ot the seas and the con­ 
troller of lie widest-spread commerce on 
earth. Y fthout this historic proof, physi­ 
ology tea-lies that conversion of food into 
lieat, to nwintain the piroper tem perature 
of the 1 i'd y in a long-continued 
low 
tempt rati we, is a work that taxes tlie 
strength of the constitution to the utmost. 
That a dftnatc of moderate temperature 
imposes aloss tax upon the hum an body is 
also true. Tl'hat a race with the same civil­ 
ization, tl© same excellence in the arts and 
?s, iii a country #without extremes, 
longer life tlian the same race 
ter civilization in a rigorous 
certain. This is im portant for 
ider. 
11 ER E IT IS. 
You wilEnaturally a.-k where you arc to 
find such a climate, with opportunities to 
obtain hejkus at 
reasonable prices. 
I 
answer von, unhesitatingly, in northern 
California.| In that region there are 100,000 
square mil#- (or 84.(¡00,000 acres) of land. 
That region lias only five and one-half 
people to ti e square mile. There is room, 
therefore, 5>r millions more people, and 
then be let# thickly-settled than Eastern 
States. 
Bare 
there 
is 
110 winter to 
cover yot * farms with snow and ice 
and preveía field work. 
That is tlie time 
ofplowing wnl sowing here. Thesix months 
that you s itid where you are, in the con­ 
sumption r■! your summer earnings, is here 
all devoted 1 0 production. Your animals, 
instead of sieing housed and consuming 
forage to Bistain life, are grazing out of 
doors 011 In-en herbage. The earth is 
clothed in lier greenest robes and decked 
with her ful rest (lowers. Land is compara­ 
tively cheap, water is abundant, the soil 
rich and productive, and timber easily ac­ 
cessible. Since theAmerican occupation— 
thirty-six years ago—the valleys have seen 
110 winters. There is 110 ice, nor snow, nor 
blizzards. There are no sum m er torna­ 
does, and there is 110 reliable record of 
sunstroke. You can have all the semi­ 
tropic productions— oranges, lemons, figs, 
olives, pomegranates, etc.—anil all the 
delicious grapes of Southern Europe. 
The health statistics show a rem ark­ 
ably low percentage of sickness and death. 
The markets are good, and transportion fa­ 
cilities rapid and cheap. You will find all 
the comforts and luxuries of life here— 
schools, churches and printing presses. 
There is no locality without its district 
school, and all parts of the country are 
within easy reach of the higher institu­ 
tions of education. A small capital of 
$1,000 and upward, with industry and 
economy, will lay the foundation of a 
home that will be an Eden 011 earth. Here 
you will ««cape the burdensome taxation of 
winter; and that aloue—as you have seen 
in the abov’e—wiil be enough to buy and 
stock a farm. You will, in addition, enjoy 
a climate that wili be a revelation to \rou. 
Come and try it. 


T H E B A LA N C E SH E E T . 


Another year lias passed away : 
A New Year's morn has norv begnn . 
To most, it comes with joy and glee— 
To me, with n one! 


It rom ts with solemn face and grave. 
And wbiiqier* of the buried P a st; 
And bending low, it asks of me : 
" How spent, the last ? 
■ Where is the record of the work ? 
Where is the ledger, kept for heaven? 
How has the book been posted up? 
What statem ent given?" 
I open it, and turn tlie leaves. 
And pondering, page by page explore: 
Here, ou the first, its title—clear, 
. It needs no m ore! 
The next is fairly ruled and lined. 
And even a wish for gtsid is p en n ed ; 
How. w ithout prayer to 1 hid for help, 
Will such w ish end? 
Here is a page bears careful trace, 
W ritten with firmest hand and true ; 
No surface-reading critie. sure, 
Kinds fault with i/»u 
W hat stands upon this blotted page ? 
Scarce the calligraphy I ktiow. 
A ll! I rem em ber! latte I wrote— 
The light burned low. 


Hut w hat now follows * Startling faef! 
I turn the pages o'er and o'er. 
Kach after each contains a Munir, 
And nothing m ore! 


Ah ! here at last, a well-filled page. 
Its lines in full, traced through ai d through; 
It* m ust contain some treasure trove— 
.Stmif pood ill you. 


And is it so? Ah no! ah 110! 
I find of earth, w hat's earthly here ; 
E arth's joys, earth’s pleasure.earth'e renown, 
Ou you appear. 


1 read its lengthy-worded tones. 
Its boast—w hat " 1 ’’ have doue and d o ; 
How shall I on its pompous page 
Strike balance true? 
N o! Close the book and seal it u p ; 
Anew- I dare not through it go; 
The lesson which it well has taught. 
By heart I know ! 
Could we but blot out of our lives 
The days aud hours we’ve spent in vain. 
How easily m ight be summed up 
What would rem ain ! 
And if our years for Him were spent. 
Doing His tvork—Jlu wort alone. 
We need not fear the “ Balance Sheet." 
W hen Lite is done! 
• —(Chambers* Journal. 
* « ----------------- 
M A V O l KN EEN . 


0 bright blue eyes long lashes under. 
. 
Twin homes of love aiid thought and wonder, 
Sweet is your magie power, for lo ! 
1 see you wheresoe'er I g o ! 
Light of my life, my star, my sun, 
Mavourneen, dearest one ! 
O true pure wom an's heart aud m tnd. 
In which earth's gooduws is enshrined, 
Sweet is your magic power, for lo ! 
You guide me wheresoe'er I g o ! 
Light of my lile, my star, my sun, 
Mavourneen, dearest o n e ! 
—{Geo. W eatherly, in Cassell's Fam ily Maga­ 
zine for January. 


The Colusa Sim says: E. Potter, of 
Grand Island, informs us that he has pears 
growing in his orchard ; that he has tomato 
vines in bloom, and tomatoes from the 
bloom to ri[ie ones. WLat do our Eastern 
friends think of this for Christmas ? 


The Herald says that Gridley has a hand­ 
some new theater, and artists are now at 
Work painting scenery. Gridley is one of 
the most prosperous towns in Butte county, 
ranking next to Chico in size. 


T h e M an or W om an who will strictly foilow 
these P recep ts will live to a good old age. 


Young m an, th e who! • aav.iM i- before you, and 
th Poet well 
says: “ It's a stage, where every ® au plays his pa t " Yourlh., purl, if a 
single m m , isto hunt «round and fiad a com paniua for life. This is 
one of the m oit im portant parts of th- play—for on this act aloue 
d eiends your sucveSs or failure in the dram a of life. T hen HS an 
old Actor, heed iveif th!* advice: It m atters not w hether thy gill you 
ore after is high 0 1 low bom . rich or poor, if you find, after a court­ 
ship of at least one year, that she has these <ju iliHculioir-: First— 
T hat she is kind and loving to her father and m o'hcr. Second— 
T liat «lie lias a sweet and loving disposition. T hird—".ha: she is a 
GOOD COOK,and thoroughly understands housekeeping, an i knows 
the m eaning of the word " ¡Ynutgny” 
Fourth—'T hat she has a 
good strong constitute n. 
Fifth—T hat sh e -does not worship dress, 
still always i- tidy; nei her is the ballroom and o; era her only place 
of am itremcnt. S ix 'll—That virtue end woman’s modesty is one of 
h e r h ig h e s t a im s . 
Y o u n g m a n . find s u c h a wo-. a n . a n d c lin g to h e r 
w ith all yoftr h ia -t and lou'.— n.- she is one of God's own Master 
Pieces, and with such a com panion (anil a " ( : A U LA X L ” H A N G E 
a t ©38), prosperity is bound to attend y. n. 


T hat m an lives longest who wisely divide* the oe.-nprdion of life 
b. I u * !i train Hi:d u.u-t'.c, and who e toed is e eked on u 
“ CAULA M l" 11ANGE. 
The aim 
1 1:11'versa! cause of dysjK-p-ia is eating too fast, too often, 
and too mueL. 
When you are well, let yourself almo 
ymi can never b” better Hum 
Well. Still vou m ight im prove it .1 little bv using a • O A K ­ 
LA ND'" KÁNGfc. 
E ither cold fee: or con-tipated bnwt-N ¡.th 11 Ik a U rge innj .rity of 
hum an ailm ents, the eure of which would Is- t tt'ec'.rd by rim 
rem oval of the causes. This can only be'd o n e by u-iug one of 
our world fumed “ G A ItL VXD” i l l s 6 K i. 
M arriage is the natural condition of man, and w ithout It no m an or 
woman ever feels sc-tied in li'e. 
- 
Lk í£/Slí?Is 
“ Early to bed and earlv to rise, m akes a m an healthy, w ealthy and 
wise! ’—This is the old sa ft g: but if s me g utl- men in Sacra­ 
m ento wiil venture to get up some m orning (we m ean, of course, 
after his wife has built the li e, and ab>u« r« ¡.dy to broil a nice 
steak), th at he wiil confess that the “ G.VKI.AND” beats them 
all. 
The three great ehm enlary principles of every healthy com m unity, 
as well as individuals, are: l'ure Air and plenty of it, Perfect 
?i2*s Cleanliness, and Well Cooked Fo d. 
|2LP_—: 
“ Never cat when you are not hungry, nor diir-k when you arc not 
thirsty: it im pests ou Nature. But food cooked 0:1 a “ (M K - 
I.A N ii” KA M i s. can Lc eaten at any tim e, not ithriandiug the 
above injunction. 
“ Drop by drop in tim e will m ake a liver;" but the drop we are 
about to relate was one to o much. 
At a hanging recently in 
England, the vi lim , who had 1k”U liberally supplied with 
whisky, was asked by the Sheriff if he w ou'd h«ve anything. 
“ Just a drop,” he replied. 11* gol ii; it was six lect, ami broke 
his neck. 
You see lie took a drop too much. 
We venture to say, 
in this CdRO. if iii a: m an hud hud a “ li a It I. AN 1)" 11A NU E in 
his house he would be alive and well to-day. 
—4*.—.- bc2 — ** 
It would lie an utter impossibility for n- to enum erate the m any 
advantages ou* "C 4 H L A M » " R A N G E has over all others 
Sutil! c ft s«v that 110 Ii 'Use should t o without one. It costs less 
th an any of th e ordinary Ranges soft! throughout the e ast to­ 
day for tir-t class, as w e se ll Iho No. I " tiA K L A s D " 
K Á N G E (alt co m p lete) fo r © i«. a n d d e liv e re d fre e ai 
y « u r d o o r to r I lis t p ric e . Ask y.Tur Dealeis for them , and 
take no other. 


BtSTWc sell CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, and 
everything that is needed for housekeeping, at the 
very lowest prices. Send to ns for anything yon need, 
from 25 cent-, woith up, and bo su-c and get one of 
our Catalogues—sent free to any addres-t. 


L. L. LEWIS&CO., 


•>02 tiltil Ó04 .1 sf.. ami 100Í) F ifth >t., Sacram ento. 


WATERHOUSE ¿LESTER, 


Nos. 7 0 9 ,7 1 1 ^ 7 1 3 and 715 J St., Sacramento, 


-IMPORTERS O F- 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, 


Wagon and Carriage Woodwork (finished and unfinished). 


ALSO, DEALERS IN ----- 
Carriage Hardware, Trimmings, 


BOLTS, MALLABLE IRON, AXLES AND SPRINGS. 


8®“ T h e JO B F A C T O R Y m a n u fa ctu re s all k in d s of w ork 
fin ish e d fo r B la ck sm ith s to Iron. 
T h e F acto ry a lso co n tain s 
a S P E C IA L D E P A R T M E N T fo r the m a n u fa ctu re of W O O D 
H U B, “ S A R V E N P A T E N T ,” and "B R O W N ’S S H E L L B A N D ” 
W H E E L S . 
j a l-It 


A. S. H O l’K INS. 
U. C. BILL IN G SLE Y . 
Billingsley dfc? Co., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN- 
WOODBNWARE! 
B A S K E T S, BROO M S, B R U S H E S, 
Paper, Paper B a g s , Twine, 


F E A T H E R D U S T E R S , S T A T IO N E R Y . Etc. 


Mos. 311 and 313 J STREET, 
. . . . . .............. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


TO OUR PATRONS I 


expe 
Vou can see at a glance the location of our store on the map. It is evident we have every advantage over San Francisco for supplying out of-town tra le —the ter '• * 
trihntarv if 
.Sacramento as a trading point isaD oapparent. Our Railroad facilities extend in all directions, and customers save from two to three dollars per ton 
freight on cíkmIs bv 
■ in «W-*- • 
wento, over ?>an Franiisco. 
Freight to all points in Southern California and Arizona Territory are the same from Sacram ento as from San Francisco—while all Northern and Eastern frei-V 
♦- . - * vo to th-. 
dollars cheH]>er per ton from here. 
(shir trade now extends through all the States and Territories, as shown on th e m ap, and any one locate l w ithin the boundary of the m an can bo supplied w ith g »». 
and usually at an enorm ous saving to them selves. 
f;al-lt 
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IM P O R T E R S O F ---- 
STOVES AND METALS, 
TINHTEnS’ STOCK! 
Pumps, Wire, Lead and Iron Pipe, 


P L IM B E R S ’ A Jill G A SFITTER S' G OO DS ! 


AND----- 
G E N E R A L " H O U S E -F U R N IS H IN G 
H A R D W A R E ! 


-MANUFACTURERS OF- 
TIN, COPPER AND SHEET IRON WARE! 
Nos. 221 and 223 J street, Sacramento. 


CORNER 
M A RK ET 
ANI> 
BEA LE 
STREETS, 
SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
jal -11 
ADAMS, McNEILL ¿ CO., 


IM P O R T E R S A N D W H O L E S A L E - 
GrROCERS, 


S A C R A M E N T O . 


D E A L E R S 
I N 


ia l-lt 


LUDW IG MEB1US. 
P . C. DKESC H ER, 
M 
E B I U 
S &> C O 
Importers and Wholesale 


EXPORTERS OF CALIFORNIA HOPS! 


Liquors, Tobacco and Cigars! 


SPECIALTIES: 


“ JUST RIGHT" OYSTERS, 
“ JUST RIGHT" MACKEREL, 
“ JUST RIR.HT” HAMS. 
• JUST RIGHT ” BACON. 
“ EMPRESS" BAKING POWDER. 
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W M . M. LYON. 
W . A. CURTIS. 


109, 111, 113 <fc 115 K. st. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL.' 
ja l-lt 
MOHR & YOERK, 
BOTCHERS AND PACKERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF----- 
C H O IC E SAUSAGES O F A LL K IN D S I 
a NATIONAL MARK.EÍT 2” 
N o s. 1024- a n d 1 0 2 d J s t r e e t, n e a r E le v e n th . 


«© •O U R “ E U R E K A ” 
H A M S 
H A V E 
NO 
S U P E R IO R ! IS a 
O 
u 
r 
C 
a l i f o r n i a 
X 
i a r d 
IS G ENUINE irtlBJE LAJUL 
NO M IXTURE O R A D U L TER A TIO N O F ANY' K IN D . 
« " C a ll fortha "EUREKA” BAM8. and MOHR & YOERK’fl BRAND OF LARD; and, after 
3 trial., you will u*e noce other. 
joi-it 


LYON & CURTIS, 
Com m ission 
Mercliaiits, 


A N D W H O LESA LE DEA LER S IN ----- 
California Farm & Dairy Produce 
SEEDS AND FRUITS. 


Carload lots a Specialty! 
ALFALFA SEED! 
IN LOTS TO S U IT. 


Nos. 117 to 123 J street, Sacramento, Gal. 


OOHRBSPONSEXroE SOLICITED. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS I IF- 
SADDLES, HARNESS, 


S A D D L E R Y 
H A R D W A R E , 


Collars, Wbips, Horse Clothing, Robes, 


Leather & Shoe Findings, Carriage Trimmings, etc. 
322 and 3 2 4 J street, Sacramento. 
_______________________ial-lt 
W. R. STRONG & CO., 


W 
H 
O 
L 
E 
S A 
L 
E 
— 
Fruit and Produce Merchants 


P a ck in g and F o rw a rd in g in 
C a r Lots fo r Eastern 
M a rke ts a S pecialty. 


We claim to be the Oldest House in our line of trade, and with our oxperitui 
and facilities tor the disposal of th% FRUIT ANI) PRODUCE OF CALI FORM? 
we can and do work for the best interest of both the producer aud consum er. 


WE DEAL LARGELY IN 
Califtrrnia and Tropical Green Fruit. 


Also, DRIED ERUIT of all kinds, both M achine and Sun-dried: 
CANNED GOODS, fo m our best canneries; BUTTER, CHEESE. 
LOGS, IIONE5*, NUTS. VEGETABLES and nil the products of the soil. 


S E 
E 
L 
S . 


specialty w ith us for 
Tii i"- departm ent 
______ _______ ___ ___ 
thirty years, and we are able to supply the Trade 
and A griculturist w ith VEGETABLE, E LOWER. FIELD 
ri any other SEEDS, In any quantity and at lowest 
i rates. 
---------------- 
NURSERY A N D T R E E D E PA R T M E N T 
This has been under the direct supervision 
of our MR. WILLIAMSON from the first, and 
with our 130 acres of fine growing stofk 
of T R E tS and PLAN'IS n ear the city, am! 
from our Fruit Farm at IVnryn, Placer coun­ 
ty, we are producing the Illicit and beet 
TKEt-S to be found in .th e State—W'EI-L 
DEVELOPED, 
h e a l t h y 
a n d 
c l e a n 
fr o m e v e r y f r u it AND 
INSECT l'EHT. 


Our Main Store an d W are­ 
house has a frontage ot 
108 It on J st.,andvi0ft. 
on h r.iui st 
Our new 
Nu-.-eryand Tree Yard 
on Second street, 
n«-ar 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Eroi.SE J. G reg o ry . 
Cha*. C. B arnes. 
F r a n k ( r *o o r y . 
GREGORY, BARNES & CO, 
Nos‘ 12Q «-aa-d 128 «T street, Sacramento, C«l. 


— 
w h o l e s a l e d e a l e r s in ----- 
California Produce and Fruit! 


FULL STOCKS O F 
Butter, 
Elggs, 
Cheese, 


Onions, 


C 
a i a t o 
a g 
e , 
T7" egotables, 
P O U L T R Y , 
Green & Dried Fruits, Nuts, Honey 


ALFALFA, GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS. 


)*!-« 
SPEC IA L RA TES IN CAR LOADS. 
ja-lt 
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SILK CULTURE. 


I S INDUSTRY 
SUITED TO THE 
WOMEN OF CALIFORNIA. 


O p e n L ietter o n t h e S u b je c t, fr o n t 
O n e w h o h a s lia d K x p e- 
r ie n c e in t h e A rt. 


[Addressed through the m edium of the Recobd- 
Union.] 
S an F rancisco, D ecem ber 28, 1885. 
M r Dear R uth: Your experience as a 
farmer's wife in the California foothills is 
very interesting. 
You say that you <lo 
your own housework, and look after the 
training and educating of tive children, 
from 3 to 16 years of age; that your daugh­ 
ter is a practical girl and anxious to make 
a little pocket money. 
You say you have heard of silk culture, 
and would like to know if there is anything 
in it ; that your nearest neighbor declares 
jt to be a swindle and a fraud, and that it 
is nonsense to waste time on it. 
You ask 
if I will inform you on the matter, and if 
it is worth while then to go to work. 
It is with pleasure that I respond, for 
you are the very woman for whom silk 
culture was intended from the beginning. 
Y'our location and your circuuistanc*s 
m ake yon the typical woman who is to 
m ake silk culture a success. Therefore, 
you, above all others, ought to be posted, 
ami I will try to make the thing clear. 
To begin with, the work of introducing 
silk culture into California has been divided 
into three distinct parts. One results from 
the State appropriation, one from a United 
States appropriation and the third from 
the Ladies’ Silk Culture Association—the 
latter being the mother of the other two, 
though in position very much like the old 
woman who went “ over the hill to the 
poor-house." 
By tnc special efforts of the 
latter, the appropriation was given by the 
State, and a State Board created for the 
purpose of m aking a m arket for cocoons 
and fostering the silk industry. 
Under the 
supervision of the Board is the Reeling 
School in Sau Francisco, where all the co­ 
coons produced in the State are reeled, and 
young women taught the process. They 
also give the silk-worm eggs freely to 
those who wish to embark in the enter­ 
prise. and either buy back again the 
cocoons they have raised, or reel the silk 
free of charge, and return. The prices 
are : 
For first quality, $1 40 per pound ; 
second quality, $1 25 per pound: third 
quality. >1 per pound. 
During the past 
year, since the 27th of June, the Reeling 
School has been in operation. It may he 
of some little interest to you to hear what 
they have done. A class of twenty girls 
has been ¡aught, of which six are ready to 
claim first-grade certificates. Under' the 
new teacher, an experienced Italian, recom­ 
mended in Italy, they have attained much 
more skill than before; and when the new 
m achinery 
arrives 
next 
week, 
with 
its 
re-reeicrs, 
the 
síIk 
will 
be 
produced 
in 
a 
marketable 
condi­ 
tion. There is a faint suspicion iliat 
the eocoou.s raised in California are being 
sold at some other market, on account of 
the sudden decrease in the returns made to 
the State Board. For this year tlieV re­ 
ceived but 200 pounds, of which the largest 
am ount received from any one person was 
40 pound-, and for which 847 was given in 
return. The am ount of cocoons necessary 
to m ake one pound of silk is four pounds, 
and to be of good quality should not In­ 
clude more than 300 cocoons. 
In this way 
we see how many are necessary for the 
producing of one pound. Thirty-five days 
should he sufficient for the worms to nur­ 
ture and pass into the chrysalis stage, as 
after tiiat tim e they are not worth feeding. 
But all those particulars are lo he obtained 
from the L adies' Society, and need not he 
treated here. 
The second division of the work is car­ 
ried on by the United States Comm<ssioner 
and under the supervision of the Ladies’ 
Society. The appropriation was devoted to 
the erecting of an ¡experimental Station at 
Piedmont, and all efforts are being made to 
concentrate the forces of all in preparing it 
for the work for which it is intended. By 
earnest endeavor the Ladies Society se­ 
cured a special fund granted by the State 
Board for the purpose of stocking it with 
m ulberry trees, and here, in time, will be 
the source of information relative to ail 
practical experiments in silk culture, in 
order that disease may not creep in and 
ruin the industry in its infancy. " 
The third, the Lidies’ Silk Culture Asso­ 
ciation of California, the source from 
whence these other two departments de­ 
rived their birth, maintains a singular 
position in being a mere social organiza­ 
tion, answering letters from all over the 
country and encouraging the growth of the 
silk industry. 
At the same time, the great 
part she plays is in keeping a motherly eye 
on her two children, to see that they are 
not allowed to die from inattention, but 
the mom ent they are in danger to come to 
their relief, and by influence brought to 
bear on our legislative bodies, to keep them 
inexistence. At the same time, she pays 
her own bills, receiving nothing from her 
able-bodied children, ephemera as they 
are. for her own support. 
It is truly a 
peculiar part that she plays. If she secures 
an appropriation or has a sum of money 
granted her for any purpose, there is al­ 
ways some one appointed to sj>end it for 
her. so that whatever else may he said, 
eventually, of her success or failure in in­ 
troducing silk culture into California, it 
can never be said that she handled any of 
the money. 
You see, my dear Ruth, that 
the political world is u strange one, and 
that there are within its boundaries many 
strange things not dreamed of in our 
philosophy. 
I wish I could explain to you what a 
strange disease the silk-culture enthusiasm 
is. 
Here ladies have become united by a 
silken thread on this one subject. They 
talk silk-culture, they work and they tight 
for it. 
A member joins at first out of mere 
curiosity. 
But in a little while one is told 
that silk-culture is a fraud, and the women 
are all fools to think of introducing it : and 
then very defiant feelings come to the sur­ 
face, heroism becomes rampant, and war is 
declared. 
Not knowing much of silk-cult­ 
ure. or whether she is right or wrong, the 
Aew member goes to the President in search 
of answers to these arguments. 
Like Cas­ 
sandra of old. our President becomes in­ 
spired, and speaks with a tongue of proph­ 
ecy, and soon the searcher tor truth is 
convinced that for once the men are wrong 
and the women right. You must be pre­ 
pared beforehand to 
understand 
that 
to 
advocate 
silk-culture 
you 
must 
be brave and confident and willing to 
light all enemies. We are in the plight of 
the flving-fish, which leaps from the waters 
to escape some monster below, only to find 
a winged enemy ready to seize him above. 
There is a hitter prejudice against this 
movement from personal interest—an un­ 
dercurrent of vailed malicious persecution 
finding vent in ugly newspaper notices 
and oA’en misstatements. “ Sericulture has 
our best wishes for its failure,” is a sample. 
W hen, in trepidation, some of the ladies 
come flying to the President to know what 
they shall do, what they shall say to such 
cruel things, she assumes a sphinx-like 
S 


alience and says: “ You must De thank- 
t! that they do not burn us, as thev did 
te witches.’’ See what the Philadelphia 
paper says of Mrs. Lucas, the President ot 
the Philadelphia Branch of Silk Culture : 
“ She should be hung as high as llam an.” 
After this we are quits sjlent, but none the 
less resolved to go on. 
N'ow, what do you think, my dear Ruth, 
all this means? Just follow iue patiently 
and read between the lines : The United 
States imports more silk than any other 
country in the world, and thereby sends 
millions of gold dollars out of circulation 
every year. 
Does it not seem a grand idea 
to think of keeping all that money at 
home for the hart! times? I,ook at the 
employment it would give our people, es­ 
pecially women I 
“ It can't be done! It can't be done I” 
croak the ravens. W hy not? It was but 
ten years ago that the ravens declared silk- 
m anufacturing an impossibility in this 
country, and now see what a great interest 
this has become, and the employment it 
gives to thousands and thousands.’ 
“ But,” say the ravens, “ the raising of 
the silk itself will never succeed, for the 
reason that we canuot compete with foreign 
cheap labor.” 
W e are more than willing to grant the 
fact that heretofore all efiorts-to make silk 
culture pay have utterly failed. And why 
is this? Because thev have always tried 
ioearry it on with paid labor, like a monop­ 
oly. Of course it always failed. 
It is an 
industry which can only be carried on suc­ 
cessfully as it is in foreign countries, in the 
home, and not in monopolies. The silk­ 
worm was sent into the world for women, 
and not for men. 
It is ordained that no 
success shall attend their efforts in making 
it a business vocation. 
It was discovered 
originally by a woman—a Chinese Empress 
—and to the end of time it will not vield 
nor be worth anything as a man's industry.' 


It is one of the little things that naturally 
falls to woman’s sitare. 
Thus it is that we mention that silk culture 
should become a home industry—not to 
find a place in the homes of the rich, but 
in the homes of the poor and industrious. 
In just such as yours, my dear Ruth, will 
the fairy of the silk-worm smile and wave 
her wand. 
Your daughter and smaller 
children have no value attached to their 
labor, but they are wild to earn a little 
money for themselves. 
They can spend 
thirty-five days, all working together, each 
spring, bringing mulberry leaves to feed 
the ravenous gourmands’ that have just 
come into life and are preparing for a long 
fast. They can learn the best methods and 
study all the silk-worm habits, and en­ 
deavor to raise the very best cocoons—for it 
makes a big difference in the quality 
of the silk—and a big difference in the 
price per pound—whether they are prop­ 
erly cared for or n o t; and then they can 
send their supply to the State Board, and 
obtain from §1 t o i l 40 per pound for the 
cocoons. One might as well undertake to 
raise a good number of pounds as only a 
few. for the time required is the same in 
each case, and the result of the season’s 
work is very discouraging if only a pound 
or two is sent to the city. Two or three 
dollars is a miserable result, but what can 
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GRAPE 
CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


xpet 
would be the same as raising several dozen 
eggs to send to market. In this way silk 
culture may succeed, by the utilizing o f un­ 
productive labor. In Italy and in China, it 
is the women and children who develop 
the unproductive iabor into the productive 
by means of the silk industry. 
Now, would it not make all the difference 
between the pineli of poverty and a little 
comfort to have that fifty or"sixty dollars 
come into the family each year, just by em­ 
ploying the children’s spare moments be­ 
tween times? I could write you many 
instances where this is being done, both 
here and in Philadelphia. One is of Ba} ard 
Taylor's mother. She was old and feeble 
(about 75), and too lame to walk. But path 
day she had her chair rolled into her room 
set apart for the purpose, and there, with 
her own hands, she fed and raised her 
worms, receiving $110 for her labors from 
the Philadelphia branch. I have mvself 
seen one of the cocoons and a sample of 
si'k thread made from 
her collection. 
A certain school teacher of our own 
city, while tuking a vacation 
for her 
health over in San Rafael, raised and sold 
$80 worth to our silk m arket. A certain 
French lady in Sonoma county raises them 
every year, and sells the eggs'to a ” rm in 
Italy. Several old Frenchmen, who are 
past active life, and who know all about 
silk-culture. are now devoting themselves 
to its interests in Tuolum ne county, and 
are anxiously hoping that it may be placed 
on a firm basis. 
H undreds of cases 
prove 
that 
it 
will 
w ork; 
but 
it 
must 
be 
those 
who 
are 
con­ 
tent 
to 
add 
a 
little 
to 
a 
nar­ 
row 
income, 
and 
not 
those who 
are anxious 
to 
get 
rich 
in a dave 
\\ itli the State to continue its encourage­ 
ment, and keeping up a m arket for the 
buying of cocoons, with a plentiful growth 
of mulberry trees dotting the foothills, 
with farmers’ wives and daughters to sup­ 
ply the demand, the industry of silk culture 
will run itself, and become in time the 
source of great wealth to our State. 
The ravens still croak, and will to the 
end ; but we must remember that all new 
industries provoke opposition, and tiiat the 
silk manufacturers consider that home 
silk-culture is their worst enemy. They 
fear that if it succeeds an extra tariff will 
be placed on raw silk, to protect the home 
industry, and that this will involve an ad­ 
ditional outlay and larger capital in their 
business. 
It is a narrow policy ; for as a nation we 
all suffer or rejoice together. W hat lifts 
us must lift them in time ; and theirs, like 
any other system, cún adapt itself to 
events. A ncther tiling which looms up in 
the future is in regard to the Chinese prob­ 
lem. which will he solved before manv 
years are past, and then, when in return 
China shuts her ports to us, and keeps her 
raw silk at home to manufacture herself 
(for China is nothing if not paternal in her 
government affairs) then. ¡lerlraps with 
manufactories closed for lack of material, 
they will see the wisdom of our course, 
and he glad that we have accomplished 
even so much. 
Now I hope you understand the silk 
question as it stands in California. If we 
could get a thousand women like you to 
take it up, persuading their husbands to 
plant mulberries, and every spring raise 
the cocoons, the sam e as chickens, with 
patience and intelligence—then the silk 
culture would have a fair start, and make a 
grand record for itself. 
Remember me kindly to your daughter, 
and believe me, my dear R uth, your earn­ 
est well-wisher and friend. 
E i.la S t e r lin g Cu m m ins. 


V it ic u lt u r e 
a n d 
R a is in - P r o d u c in g 
L ik e ly t o K .xcecd in V a lu e a ll 
O th e r I n d u s t r ie s in t h e S ta t e . 
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O for an hour of youthful joy ! 
Give back ray tw entieth sp rin g ! 
I’d rather laugh a bright-haired boy 
J hen reign a graybeard king. 
Off with the spoils of w rinkled age I 
Away with learning's orown ! 
T ear out life's wisdom -written page, 
And dash its trophies down. 


One m om ent let my life blood stream 
From boyhood’s fount of flame ; 
Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life, all iove and fame. 


My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And calm ly sm iling said, 
" If I hut touch thy silvered hair 
T hy hasty wish has sped. 


“ But is there nothing In thy track 
To bid thee fondly stay. 
While the swift seasons hum - back 
. To lind the wished-fur day"’” 


“ Ah. truest soul of womanhood I 
W ithout thee w hat were life? 
One bliss I cannot leave behind : 
I’ll take—m y—precious—■wife I” 
The angel took a sapphire pen 
And wrote in raiuliow dew- : 
The man would be a bop again. 
A nd be a hneband. too. ' 


“ And is there nothing yet unsaid 
Before the change appears ? 
Rem em ber all their gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years." 


“ Why, ves." for memory would recall 
My fond parental jovs; 
“ 1 could not bear to leave them all— 
I'll take my girl and hoys.” 


The sm iling angel dropped his pen. 
“ \\ hy, this w ill never d o ; 
The m an would be a boy again 
And tie a father, too.”* 


And so I laughed, mv laughter woke 
The household w ith its noise. 
And wrote my dream when m orning broke 
To please the gray-haired boys. 
—[Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


T h e C lean N ew spaper. 
There is a growing feeling, in healthy 
communities, against journals which make 
it their special object to minister to a per­ 
verted taste hy seeking out and serving up 
in a seductive form disgusting and licentious 
revelations. There is good reason to be­ 
lieve that the clean newspaper is more 
highly prized to-day than it was four or five 
years ago. It is also safe to predict that, as 
people in all ranks of life who protect 
their own, at least, from contamination, 
become more conscious of the pernicious 
influence of a certain class of journals, called 
enterprising because they are ambitious to 
serve up dirty scandals, tliev will be careful 
to see tiiat the journals that they permit to 
he read in the family circle arc the class 
that never forget the proprieties of life. 
Already men and women of refinement and 
healthy morals have had their attention 
called to the pernicious influence of bad 
literature, and have made commendable 
efforts to counteract the same by causing 
sound literature to be published aiidsohl at 
popular prices. These efforts are working 
a silent but sure revolution. The best au­ 
thors are more generally read to-day than 
at any previous date. The sickly’senti- 
mental story paper, and the wild ranger 
and pirate story books, are slowly hut sure­ 
ly yielding the field to worthier claimants. 
To the praise of the decent newspaper, it 
may be said that where it has a place in 
the family, and has been read for years by 
young as well as ol , it has developed such 
a healthy tone and such a discriminating 
taste, that the life-nature of the slums has 
no admirers. Fortunately, the num ber of 
families is increasing in the land, and as 
they increase the journal that devotes itself 
to sickening revelations of im morality will 
be compelled to find its supporters 3olelv 
”-:ioug those classes who practice vice and 
crime, or are ambitious to learn to follow 
such ways.—[Printer's Circular. 


Maricopa county has over four times as 
much land under cultivation as any other 
county in Arizona, and the arable extent of 
land in the entire Territory is 2,000,00® 
acres, of which 700 000 are subject to irri­ 
gation. 


A machine for cutting ice is being ex­ 
perimented with at Boca. 
It is operated 
by an engine, does away with horses and 
requires but half the num ber of men usu­ 
ally employed. 


Idaho Territory expended $115,007 last 
year to .support the public school system. 
There are 15,399 children of school age in 
the Territory, and 10,037 enrolled scholars. 


The population of Tybo, Xye county. 
Nevada, has dwindled down to about a 
dozen. 


[W ritten for the New Year's Record-Cniov by 
C A. Wetmore, Chief V iticultural Officer for 
California. | 
- 
Concerning the present condition and 
immediate future prospects of viticultural 
industries in this State much m ight be 
written by way of comment or discussion 
upon questions that are debatable, and 
which would be more or less interesting to 
the public. Such matters require, however, 
too much elaboration for the present occa­ 
sion. 
I will theretcre confine myself to 
concise statements hearing directly upon 
practical results of development achieved 
and now in progress. 


AREA OK VINEYARDS— PROSPECTS OE VINT­ 
AGES. 
Our recent systematic efforts to procure 
correct statistics are yet incomplete. Fairly 
conceived estimates, however, indicate that 
there are about 1:50.000 acres now planted 
to grape vines throughout the State, of 
which not exceeding ton per cent, are 
planted to varieties intended for production 
of fresh table fruit and raisins. The finest 
table grapes are among those finer varieties 
planted for wine-iuaking, hut are not very 
largely used for the fruit market, because 
they will not endure transportation over 
long distances. 
The local markets are 
to some extent supplied from the wine 
vineyards. About two-thirds ol' the vine-, 
yards have been planted during the last 
four years, so it may he said that not 
more 
than 
one-third 
are 
in 
full- 
bearing condition; 
the remainder are 
so 
proportioned, 
as 
to 
age, 
that 
the increase of production—if the vintage 
of 1885 had been an average one—would 
show a steady ratio of progress. It is prob­ 
able that the increase of 1886 will represent 
—as compared with 1884—a more sudden 
development than may be expected by 
many. The wine crop of 1884 was about 
15.000.000 gallons; it should have been, 
under favorable circumstances, at least 
20.000.000 gallons in 1885, but fell off' to 
about 7,50(>,0iXI gallons. 
In 1886 we may 
expect at least 25,000,000, possibly 30,000,’- 
000 gallons. Estim ating on tiie basis of 
present area of vineyards, within four 
years we should have an average of 50,000.­ 
000 gallons. 
The planting of new vines— 
which will certainly continue, hut at a less 
rate of progress—will probably bring our 
vintage up to 75.000,000 gallons, and possi­ 
bly more, w ithin ten years. The raisin 
product is more uncertain, hut will show a 
marked increase each year as new vines 
come into bearing. It is impossible to fore­ 
tell the growth of the raisin industry, for 
two reasons, viz., the Muscatel grape, of 
which the greater part of the raisins are 
made, is largely used in shipments of fresh 
fruit, and also this variety is exceedingly 
susceptible to local influences as to profit­ 
able culture—in many places, where it has 
been tried, it must be abandoned or grafted 
over to wine varieties. This difficulty with 
raisin culture is not peculiar to California ; 
there is only a small part of the European 
vineyard lands where it is successful. 
It should he noted that the short wine 
vintage of 1885 was not regretted by our 
producers. The industry was unprepared 
for an increase such as was expected, which 
fact accounts for the demoralized feeling 
which caused low prices to be paid fur wine 
grapes, although the prices for new wines 
since the vintage have been exceptionally 
good. Our producers are rapidly learning 
that the business of wine-making cannot 
safely be separated from vine-growing. 
Those who have anticipated fortunes to re­ 
sult from the sale of wine grapes, and who 
have reserved no funds for the construction 
ot facilities for wine-making, are the real 
cause ot all that is uncertain as to profits of 
the industry generally during the next few 
years. Their remedy is to provide ade­ 
quate facilities for storing one crop of wine 
at least one year, with sufficient room for 
making the new wine which comes in dur­ 
ing that time. It is true that a large part 
of the vintage of ordinary wines will al­ 
ways find a market during the vear follow­ 
ing the vintage ; but it is the ina'bility of the 
producer to carry one crop until it is ready 
for consumption, that compels forced sales 
to capitalists, who can easily calculate the 
am ount that m ust be thrown upon the 
market within a given time. The producer 
generally is not expert enough to prepare 
wines for direct shipment to theconsuming 
markets within the vear following the 
vintage, and must wait for the following 
year. It is part of our plans to encourage 
throughout the Eastern States the estab­ 
lishm ent of wine cellars, under competent 
management, so that new wines may be 
received in them, and kept until ready for 
the retail and jobbing trade ; hut at present 
there arc few places in Eastern cities where 
such wines can he taken and nursed during 
their youth. 
Until such cellars (which 
might be called nurseries) are to be found, 
our wines must stay either at the place of 
production, or in the cellars of San Fran­ 
cisco capitalists, until ready fur consump­ 
tion. 
Those who may read these remarks will 
he able readily to see in w hat lines new 
capital should be invested during the com­ 
ing few years, v iz : 
F irs t— Increased facilities for w in e-m ak ­ 
in g an d storage at th e places o f pro d u ctio n . 
Second—More wineries for the purchase 
of grapes from many who will not be pre­ 
pared to make their own vintages. 
T hird—Increased wholesale business in 
or near San Francisco and southern ship­ 
ping points, for the purchase and storage of 
new wines. 
Fourth—In all cities and towns of five 
thousand or more inhabitants, throughout 
the Eastern, Middle Western and Southern 
States, the development of a legitimate and 
exclusive wine trade, with cellars and com­ 
petent cel lar-m asters, to become im m e­ 
diately connected with wine-makers. 
Fifth—Necessarily in connection with 
the Eastern trade the creation and educa­ 
tion of a critical and trustworthy corps of 
wine brokers, as well as commission m er­ 
chants. 
S ix th —T h e tem p o rary diversion o f cap i­ 
tal seek in g in v e stm e n t in v in ey ard s aw ay 
lro m u n im p ro v e d la n d to p roperties a l­ 
read y p lan ted , so th a t by p artial sales vine- 
grow ers m ay acq u ire th e m ean's to con­ 
stru c t w ineries an d cellars, w h en th ey 
h av e o th erw ise no fu n d s for th e purpose. ’ 
NO DANGER OK OVER-PRODUCTION, BUT FEAR 
OF INSUFFICIENT FACILITIES. 
There has been much talk about danger 
of over-production. We have frequently 
been applied to for opinions on this point. 
1 can with confidence reply that really 
good wine, matured sufficiently to '‘travel” 
— of the grades generally required for 
stocks, capable of competing against ordi­ 
nary imported articles—cannot be over­ 
produced by any development now in 
prospect. But 1 must not be understood to 
mean that competition of producers will 
permit extraordinary profits. 
In all busi­ 
ness affairs there must be some approxi­ 
mately legitimate relation between cost of 
production and income 
That extraordi­ 
nary profits will surely follow most skill­ 
ful work based on intelligent selection of 
location and varieties ot vines, for many 
years to come, I believe can be easily dem­ 
onstrated. 
Exceedingly tine wine, now 
unknown to our markets, can be produced, 
hut not indiscriminately, nor without suf­ 
ficient capital and patience. The United 
States alone offifrs a large market for such 
wines at good prices. 
We must in 
this 
respect 
correct 
popular 
use of 
adjectives: because a wine is devoid of 
positive objectionable 
qualities and 
is 
agreeable to the taste is not sufficient 
cause for calling it "fine,” as too often 
happens. 
Our producers cannot afford 
to deceive themselves in their judgm ent of 
their own products, and as most of them 
are not only new to the industry, but also 
lack familiarity with true samples of 
world-renojened wines, although all coun­ 
tries are familiar with deceptive labels, 
only by frequent meetings at local socie­ 
ties and at such conventions as have been 
held during the last few years, can inex­ 
perienced men gradually'acquire critical 
taste. 
Taste is, after all, the foundation of 
trade. An offended and rebellions taste 
can reform the customs of the retail trad e; 
indifference in taste is the sure rock to 
which inferior goods are anchored; and 
ignorant snobbishness, such as character­ 
izes American parvenúes, with reckless 
extravagance in expenditure, give good 
cause for the sale of fair, ordinary goods 
under false repr<sentatiqps of verv high 
quality. 
To illustrate the latter point as forcibly 
as possible, I will cite an instance that 
grew out of exhibits at our last State Con­ 
vention. W c endeavored to present a 
collection of high-class foreign wines to be 
sampled and studied as models. Wefound 
some really good true Spanish sherries and 
Oporto ports and one sample of fine Rhine 


¡ wine among all the dealers that we ap­ 
' proached: hut not one sample of a higli- 
. classed Bordeaux claret, Sauterne or Bur- 
1 gundy I 
We selected, however, the best 
■ of the kinds to be found in Sun Francisco— 
goods selling at from $12 to $20 pírcase 
(French wines), such as no doubt regale 
the senses of our wealthy citizens—and 
kept the records, hut destroyed the false 
labels, marking what was labeled “ Cha­ 
teau Y quem ” as “ Hant-Sauternes,’' and 
“ Chateau Lalitte” as “ Superior Medoc,” 
which 
grades, 
at 
least, 
they 
should 
have 
been, 
judged 
hy 
the 
prices. 
Although these high-priced goods had 
been in Little for a long time, they 
suffered in companion with some of the 
choicest samples from experimental wines, 
taken direct from the cask, and not exceed­ 
ing two years old. 
A H aut Sauterne from 
the bon ton grocery of San Francisco, sold 
at $18 per case, was found to he a good- 
tasting hut highly and artificially flavored 
■ common wine,such as uo vine-grower here 
' could sell by the barrel to the trade for 
more than sixty cents per gallon, and 
which might be easily imitated hy any 
skilllul compounder. A “Chateau Yquem,’’ 
which we relabelled Haut-Sauterne, hut 
which was the best to he found in a 
leading importing house, was found to he 
true to Sauterne character, hut devoid of 
fineness and showing evident traces of doc- 
1 toring. 
It happened that wc had on exhibition a 
sample of an experimental 
vintage of 
Semillon (one of the true Sauterne va­ 
rieties), from H. W . Crubb of Oakville, 
Napa county. This wine was bottled a few 
days before the Convention, and could 
show no bouquet from bottling, hut was Í 
pronounced “ very good" and passed along ! 
the line. 
Last week we discovered a bottle 
of this Semillon wine among the relics or 
debris of the Convention that had been 
stored away (now a year in bottle), and 
fortunately also similar samples ot the high- 
priced imported articles referred to. 
We 
took the opportunity to have them all test­ 
ed fairly, and the judgm ent in each case 
was tiiat the imported wines were actuallv 
very common, and in one case even in­ 
ferior, while Mr. Crabb's Semillon was by 
each taster pronounced a fine wine. 
This incident is not quoted to show that 
California wines may be superior to the 
French, but to explain how difficult it is to I 
form standards ol critical taste in a m arket j 
where inferior foreign importations pass i 
for “ fine” wines. 
I predict that in th re e 1 
to five years from to-day critical American | 
palates will know an undreamed of enthu- \ 
siasm, when they have the good fortune to 
secure sucli wines as will he made here 
from the vineyards now beginning to pro­ 
duce, and from which we have seen the 
first experimental samples. 
When that re­ 
sult is achieved we shall see whether the 
wealthy men of this country are not will­ 
ing to pay high prices for native wines of 
high ciass. Heretofore the market has been 
played with labels and impostures. 
In 
future the American will he a fool, and not 
a dupe, if he continues to be deceived. 
IT IS A COMMON NOTION 
That our people are lacking in taste, and 
that they will not discriminate enough to 
render it profitable to attem pt the tfareful 
nursing of fine wines from light-hearing 
varieties of noble vines. It is . popular to 
say that the taste for fine wine must be 
cultivated, and this saying is apparently 
justified by the disputes’ tiiat so often arise 
overa bottle of wine when being tasted. 
The American, who has had little or no 
opportunity to know what truelv fine wine 
is, imagines that if there can be so much 
ispute among wine drinkers he could not 
pretend, with las experience, to form a 
correct judgment. The mistake is in sup­ 
posing that fine wines need dissection, or 
that true beauty is not self-assertive, or 
that it requires intellectual rather than per­ 
ceptive recognition. 
Experts may quarrel 
over delicate shades of difference in tine 
wines, but the unprofessional consul icr 
will never doubt the real quality when 
presented to him. The reputation of wines 
does not rest on expert testimony, but upon 
popularity among consumers, after which 
the expert may attem pt hy exaggeration to 
magnify single elements of beauty into 
commercial distinctions of profit. 
In all 
our conventions 1 have observed that the 
most inexperienced persons have invari­ 
ably commended with positive promptness 
all samples of truly superior wines; 
the 
disputes as to taste have arisen over ordi­ 
nary and inferior products, where tiie effort 
has been to reconcile the palate to some 
impression not quite agreeable, and which 
they must get educated to. For instance, 
many stout-livered pioducers insist on 
trying to make the American palate ap­ 
prove wines acidulated from unripe grapes, 
proclaiming their own preference for the 
sam e; 
lmt 
for 
all their 
preaching 
about 
educating 
taste, 
the 
delicate 
palate "of 
the American 
woman can 
never 
be 
induced 
to 
accept 
such 
beverages, and 
without 
her 
consent 
this will never he a great wine-consuming 
country. 
I have frequently seen the con­ 
trary effect from frequent tasting of real 
good wines made after great care 1ms been 
taken in the vintage, and am sure that 
when our wine-makers consult refined and 
delicate palates—using all care in satisfying 
them —they will find it impossible to reach 
over-production. On the contrary, they will 
find a greater demand for wine than there 
is for beer, which is now consumed to the 
extent of tive hundred million gallons an­ 
nually throughout our country. 
OVER-PRODUCTION 
During the next few years may be tempora­ 
rily encountered ; if ’so, it will he the fault 
of imperfection in fermentation and cellar 
care, inferior varieties of vines, bad loca­ 
tions for planting, careless picking, and 
im m aturity of goods offered for sale. Ne­ 
cessity and experience will cure these de­ 
fects rapidly, and distillation will be the 
safety-valve. Already there is a marked 
demand for fine varieties to graft unon in­ 
ferior stocks, and this alone may work 
quite a revolution in our prospects in two 
years time. 
There must be a change made in the 
method of gathering grapes, especially of 
varieties which often hear a second crop of 
unripe grapes while the first is ready to fer­ 
ment. Contracting to pick hy the ton and 
selling to wineries, which cannot supervise 
the field work, must by necessity he re­ 
formed. 
In the meanwhile, however, no 
oilier industry shows so many opportuni- 
tiesffor ” tiding over" hard times. Under 
the worst circumstances, resulting from in ­ 
experience and 
lack of facilities, and 
capital, an average crop of ordinary grapes 
will pay through distillation at least the 
cost of production, which is a far better 
showing than grain growing can makedttr- 
ing its seasons of drought. W hile there will 
probably be some who will be forced to 
“ make shifts ” during the next few years, 
owing to underestimates of cost of devel­ 
opment, and pressure of debts, there will 
he many of those who have capital, wiio 
most stake their properties firmly and who 
will, by individual or associated capital, 
organize for carrying stocks and providing 
agencies for increasing markets. Our Com­ 
mission has repeatedly cautioned the pub­ 
lic against planting inferior varieties of 
vines, and urged them to prepare for suf­ 
ficient cellar facilities. The vintage of 18,86 
will enforce these recommendations, and 
those who have had foresight will not be 
caught napping. 
It cannot be expected, 
however, that a rapidand irregular increase 
of production can be met without some 
confusion. 
Mercantile facilities will not be 
offered until stocks are in existence in ex­ 
cess of present demands. 
Producers must 
first produce and hold for tim e enough to 
induce much new capital to become inter­ 
ested. There will be need of co-operation 
in many cases, and the capitalists of this 
State should 
STUDY THE RUSINES8 QUESTIONS 
Involved, so as to be ready with timely aid 
when circumstances call’ for them, ’it is 
mainly to engage the attention of the latter 
class, and to cause them to look into the 
reasonable prospects of viticulture, that J 
write so frankly concerning our impending 
temporary difficulties. 
If our business 
statement is a good one, they can have no 
excuse for not lending their aid freely, with 
sufficient margin of time to meet the neces­ 
sities. No matter w hat troubles individu­ 
als may meet, viticulture is progressive, 
and in a few years will be the largest source 
of income to the State, requiring the in­ 
vestment—in perfecting vineyards, cellars 
and mercantile affairs—of many million 
dollars. 
CHIEF OBSTACLES IN TRADE. 
Our chief obstacle in 
reaching con­ 
sumers is now the custom adopted by retail­ 
ers, especially hotels and restaurants, of de­ 
manding an exorbitant rate of profit on 
wines. The chief work of our friends will 
be in making known to consumers how 
much they are being swindled and in ex­ 
citing a rebellious feeling on this score. 
Let the public generally know the fair 
retail price of ordinary good wine by the 
gallon, that all restaurants and hotels can 
easily supply themselves at such fair prices 
and do their own bottling at small cost, 
and then remember that there are ten 
ordinary 
so-called pint (or five-quart) 
bottles to the gallon, and the fiction of 
high prices will he exploded. 
In Califor­ 
nia everywhere, and in most Jarge cities of 
the East, good California wine—a pint- 
bottle to the plate—can be served at 
the 
price 
of 
tea 
or 
coffee, 
and 
when no extra charge is made for the latter 
there shonld be none for the wine. The 
wine drinker should claim the same rights 


as the tea and coffee d rin k er; the retailer 
can m ake enough extra profit on extra tine 
wines served on demand. In this State, 
at 
least, 
granc-growrers 
should 
suffi­ 
ciently understand 
their 
interests and 
exert 
their influence, combined 
with 
tuat 
of 
the 
consumers, 
to 
compel 
a reform. They should he satisfied with no 
concession less than tlie treatm ent of the 
wine consumer on as lair terms as the tea 
and coffee drinker. 
If the interest of the 
bar-room in the hotel is too great an ob­ 
stacle, it may he well to inquire into the 
propriety of licensing both institutions un- 
d .r one control. 
The reform that is demanded would he 
of great moral, as well as industrial, ad­ 
vantage. The millions of dollars annually 
expended on tea from China and coffee 
from Central and South America, if turned 
to the benefit of a home industry, would 
be worth far more tlmn a dozen reciprocity 
treaties, and the public health would be 
vastly improved. The ignorant classifica­ 
tion ot sound wine with spirituous drinks 
is a notion fast disappearing, and the over­ 
whelming testimony of nations is in lavor 
ot giving the greatest encouragement to 
viticulture. A broad distinction must he 
made hy all social reformers between nat­ 
ural fermented wine and distilled spirits. 
In all agitation of high licenses, public 
policy should insist on low taxation of 
saloons where only fermented drinks are 
sold. 
Our industry, through excise laws and 
municipal regulations, brings us into close 
contact with tiie Government; lienee vine- 
growers need to lie well informed as to pub­ 
lic affairs. 
As the wealth of the State de­ 
pends largely upon our success, we have 
a right also to appeal to (lie sympathies of 
all classes of citizens. 


FRUITS, SEEDS AND PRODUCE. 


I 


S. GERSON & CO., 
S o. 220 J S tre e t............................S a c ra m e n to . 
G 
e n e r a l 
co m m issio n 
m e r c h a n ts , 
dealers in Im ported and Domestic Fruits 
Vegetables, Nuts and Dried Fruits. 
d2S-tf 
PACIFIC MARKET, 
725 J S tre e t.....................................S a cram en to . 
A 
D. AND C. L. CHRISTIANSON HAVE 
, consolidated their two m arkets. With 
the inerea-ed nu llities at the Old stand we arc- 
ready to supply the wants of nil w ith ihe best in 
the m arket. Constantly on hand Wild Game, 
Fresh and Salt Fisli, Poultry, Butter and Gen­ 
eral Produce;____________ 
dJM plm 
D. D oB ER N A R D I & C (X , 
G 
e n e r a l 
c o m m issio n 
m e l - 
chants,andS hippersofall kludsof 


F ru its, V eg etab les, F ish. G am e, -~rJ “ 
P o u ltry , 
an d G e n e ra l P ro d u c e . 


Careful attention given to the Selection and 
Packing o ' • Voice Finite for liistaut Markets. 


tie r 30F 
K St., S a c r a m e n to , CM. 
__________________ bSC-lm 
El dEFKJ. SRBGORY. C. C. CAKNKS. FRANK SRSOOBY 
G REGORY, ti/sH N E s ft CO., 
(Successors to Gregory 4 Co.), 
N os. 120 and 
i2 8 J Street 
W 
h o l e s a l e d e a l e r s in p r o d u c e a n d 
Fruit. Full slocks of Potatoes, VeaetableE, 
Green slid Dried Fruits, Beans, Alia)fa. Butter, 
Eggs, Cheese, Poultry, etc.. alwavs on hand. Or- 
lera tilled at lowest rates 
nl2-tf 
LYON & C UR TIS, 
WHCLKSALF- DEALERS IN 


Vegetables, Fruits, Seeds, Baiter, Eggs, 


P R O D U C E 
G E N E R A L L Y , 
No*. 117 to 123 .1 S treet, S a c ra m e n te . 
__________ nMMprf 
W . R. STR O N G - * CO.. 
a 
)MMISSION MERCHANTS AND DEALERS 
in 
SEEDS, FR U ITS X t*KIiF K A L PH ODUCK 


Proprietors CAPITAL NURSERIES, -^cr^mea- 
co, Ual. seed and Tn*<; Cnt¡¡loijneí sei t trot* on 
Application. Nam. 6, 8 a n d Í& J s tre e t, Sac- 
f am ; iito. 
nv*‘ 


TAILORING. 


T H O S. BROM LEY, 


JVT o r c l i e , xa. t 
T 
a i l o 
r 
, 
516 J STREET, 
H 
a s a l a r g e s t o c k o f i m p o r t e d 
goods lie is now offering nl a reduced rate. 
Call and exam ine his goods and get a first-class 
fit twenty-five per cent, lower th an any other 
first-class house in the city. 
d8-lplm 


MILLINERY. 


SP E C IA L SA L E O F 


H 
A 
T 
S 
! 
F 
o r t h e n e x t t w o w e e k s , a t b a r b e r 
& DEALER'S in order to reduce stock be­ 
fore invoicing. 
M RS. BA R B ER & P E A L E R , 
821 J at,.b et. Sixth ¿L g*veutli, S acram ento. 
____________ 
n29-lp3m 


1 3 3 8 


DALE & CO. 


irty-second Year. 


1 
8 
8 
5 
! 


<*2-2plm 
NO CHINESE 


O 
UR CIGAR FACTORY AND STORE, 923 
Second street, next to Wells-Fargo’s. em ­ 
ploys only white labor. 
Will j-ou smoke a 
filthy Chinese-made Cigar when you can get the 
“ Little Giant,” H avana filled (my own make), 
for 5 cents ? 
J. G. K NOW LE8, Proprietor. 
___________________d!8-3ptf__________________ 
L B R O I 


DESSAVONS 


WASHES WITHOUT RUBBING. 


GIRI. TWELVE YEARS OLD CAN IX) 
the fsm llv washing with it in two hours. 
K IN G O F SO A P is equal to a servant 
in the family on wish days. Many women who 
are not physically able to do their own washing 
by the usual methods with ether Soaps ran with 
the K ING do it with ease. 


T R Y A B O X O F T H E 
“ Le Roi Des Savons!” 


KING OF^SOAPS! 


■ lx. 
Y 
o u r 
G 
r o o e r ! 
d 3 3i-6m 
A. H. PO W ERS & CO. 
(Successors to W ilcox, Powers & Co.), 
WINE AND LIQUOE MERCHANTS, 
N o. 505 K at., S a c ra m e n to . C al. did**» 


r 


GENERAL NOTICES. 


B a th s — F o r a ll k in d s o f Ita th s , E le c tric 
end Magnetic Treatm ent for Ladies and Gentle 
men, go to tin- New Hammam, ¡tí2 9th st. d22-t 


M ary S. C o w g e r.- C a r p e t W eav in g d o n e 
first class at No 8(2 M street. 
n.X)-2m* 


S. S. 4: K. L. S o u ih w o rth , D e n tists, Sac 
sl-tt 


T h ey W ill S u rely F in d Y ou 
T liev a re 
looking for you everywhere. Drafts of air in un­ 
expected pl.aeei going from hot rooms to t ool 
ones, enrelessn*- in • changing clothing—in 
short, anything which ends in a ‘' common cold 
in the head.” Unless arrested, Ihis kind of cold 
becomes seated In tiie mucous m em brane of the 
head. 'J hen it is catarrh. 
Iu u n v a n d all its 
stages this dneuse always yields to’ Fly's Cream 
Balm. Applied to the nostrils with the finger. 
Safe, agreeable, certain. 
Price, SO cents 
d28-3tMWF 
' 


BASKING HOUSES. 


SA C R A M E N T O BANK, 
Th s Oldest Savings Bank in th e City, 
C o rn er J an d F ilth afre ets, S x c ra m e u to . 
CARAS'TEF.Ii CAPITAL, $ 5 0 0 ,0 0 0 
PAID 
OT up Capital, “200,000. Loans on Real Estate, 
July 1,18-5, 52.iM4.818. Term and Ordinary De­ 
posits, July 1, 1885, 51,985,521. 
Term an a Or­ 
dinary Deposits received, and Dividends paid in 
January’ and July. Money Loaned upon Kcai 
Estate only. 
This Bank does exclusively a 
Savings Bank business. 
Inform ation furnished 
on application to W. P. COLEMAN, President. 
E d. R. H amilton, Cashier. 
<124-is6m 


NATIO N AL BANK 


D . O . M i l l s & C o . , 


SACRAMENTO CAT. 


C A P IT A L AND SURPLUS. ..._ „.* 4 8 0 ,0 0 0 , 


EDGAR MILLS 
- ........... 
President. 
3. PRENTISS SMITH..................... Vice President. 
FRANK MILLER 
—.......... 
Casbicr. 
CHAn. F. DILLMAX..........................Ass't Cashier 
D1KF.CTOKS: 
D. O. MILL-, 
EDGAR MILLS, 
W. K. CHAMBERLAIN 
< HAS F. DILI,MAN, 
___________ F. PRENTISS SMITH. 
ilH-4ptl 


CALIFORNIA 
S T A T E 
BANK. 


D oes a G e u e ra l D u a k irg h a s ia e M . 


*S- Draws Exchange on all the principal 
'flt-es of the world. 


O m C K B S » 
P-e»idem 
...................................N. D. RIDBODT. 
Vice-President........................ 
FREDERICK COX'. 
0 udder. 
................................ 
A. ABBOTT. 


D n tE C T O K S i 
C. W. CLARK, 
GEO. C. PERKINS, 
J. R. YVAibON. 
rDVniiüI é'rxr , 
4 0 ifcrn 
1 r.j I ENS, 
N. D. R iD E u rr. 
A. ABBOTT. 
FREDERICK (OX, 
*• 
d6 
PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK. 
Office—No. 400 J s tre e t, S a c ra m e n to . 


Capital Stock Paid Up 
$225,237 00. 
Interest Paid on Deposits Semi-Annually. 
« - M o n e y L o an ed on D eal E s ta te O nly. 
WM. BECKMAN, President. 
Wm. F. Huntoon, Secretary.________d29-f.m 


P EO PLE’S 
S A V IN G S 
BANK, 
O 
N AND AFTER JANUARY 1,1886, THE PEO­ 
ple’s Savings Bunk will receive Term De­ 
posits in sums not less than 850 for term not less 
than one yeHr. on which the rate of dividend 
w ill be one-third more than on ordinary dejios- 
its. Depositors wishing to change their account 
will notify the Bank before the date m entioned. 
dlS-ip2w 
WM. F. HUNTOON, Secretary. 


cuts. CROCKS*. R. C. WOOI.K021H, W. H. CROCKER 
CROCKER, WOCLW ORTH ftC.O . 


382 í’ine S trec< „.«..................S an X*Vanctaco 
Carrr on & Gcner/il Tanking BuiinuKS. C^or- 
respondents in tb - rritieip&i Cities cf ihe 
bastera States anil in Rurope. 
d '-ip lm 


.MONEY 
TO LOAN. 


M O N E Y 
T O 
L O A N 
O 
N REAL ESTATE AST) LOANS NEGO- 
liuied by P. B " H -. :: 
J street. 
d'.S-tf 
Money to Loan! 


S 
w 
o e t s o r tfc i Y X s i p , 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 1015 F o u rth st....[nl2-tfl....S a c ra m e n to . 


X j A . V 3 G 3 s r S 0 3 M ’l 3 
“Waukenphast” 


FIVE MILES 


AN HOUR 


EASY 


t i * I.ad ies, C all a n d E x a m in e o u r #4 
F R E N C H 
K II) 
SHO ES, in “ C o m n io u - 
so n se” a n d “ O p e ra -to e ” style*. T h ey a re 
th e finest a n d b est goo d s e v e r b r o u g h t to 
this city. 
--------- 
C U S L A V E N S O N , 
F IF T H 
A N D 
J 
SI'S., SA C R A M E N TO . 


P. S.—A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS CARD given 
to every purchaser of a Pair of Shoes. d l-3plm 


A. LEONARD & SON, 


No. 1014 FOURTH STREET, 


OFKF.R FOR SALE A 


S 
P 
X 
z 
E 
N 
U 
I O 
Foothill Farm! 
AT A SACRIFICE. 
I 
T CONSISTS OF 15 ACRES VINEYARD, OR- 
cbard and Garden; 40 acres Alfalfa Land; 
100 acres have been in Grain; 2S0 acres Pasture, 
all tillable: large two story House and F urni­ 
ture; large Barn and Sheds; large Wine Cellar 
with Tanks and Casks and all Im plem ents for 
m anufacture of wine; three Wells of excellent 
water: private Irrigation Ditch: 125 c -nis cut 
Wood: about2,000 cords H anding Wood: 4 Work 
Horses; 2 yearling Colts: 2 fine Cows and Calves; 
100Hogs; 'ZOOChiekens: 3Wagons; ln ew Mower; 
1 new Rake; 1 Hay Press and ajl farm ing im ­ 
plem ents; 35 miles east from 'acraroento; stages 
pass the door daily: the place has been kept as 
a public house over 25 years, and is for safe on 
account of the death of owner: a portion of 
purchase price can rem ain secured by mortgage. 
Price. i»K.g04>._________________ 
dl8-3plm 
John Breuner, 
FuTDitare Dealer, 


604 to 608 K STREET. 


Extraordinary Display of Holiday Goods! 


W O O DBURN & BARNES, 


N o. 417 K s tr e e t, b e tw e e n F o u rth a n d 
F ifth , S a c ra m e n to , 


MPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
in the Finest B iaa lies. Wines ana Liquors. 
_______________ dt-lplm ________________ 
STE IN W A Y * S O N S ’ PIA N O S. 
A 
HETMAN SOL* AGENT, 
. street, bet. Sixth and Sevem h,M ^^JtaH| 


O M fim 
- 


H undreds of different patterns of 
the F IN E S T F U R N I T U R E ever d is­ 
played in Sacram ento. 
T h is Im­ 
mense 
S tock consists of Parlor 
Desks, 
Parlor Sets, Secretaries, 
B ook-cases, Bedroom Sets, M a r­ 
ble-top C en ter T a b les; Silk, Da­ 
m ask and Brocade Plush-covered 
Lounges and Rockers. A nd m any 
other lines equally com plete. 


W 
ITH COMKORT-THK ONLY GENUINE 
Im p o rte d lV anki-npIiaat wild in Sarrn- 
raeuto. Persons who are troubled w ith tender 
leet will find them the most com fortable, as 
well as the most durable SHOE th at has ever 
been sold in the State. Also, just received n 
large invoice of MEN'S AND LADIES' SHOES 
AND SLIPPERS FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 


ONE PRICE! 
AND THAT PRICE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
___________ dl7-:)ptf_____________________ 


Wm.M. PETRIE, 
622 J ST., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 
d4-3plm 


DEALER I S ----- 
Clothing and Gents’ Fur­ 
nishing Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Ties, Scarfs, Shirts,Collars. 
W.B.MILLER 
628 J ST., NEAR SEVENTH. 
WATCBMAKER and JEWELER. 
CALI, AND SEE THE NEW LINES OF 
« ^ H O L I D A Y N O V E L T I E S .ui-3p2m 
KIiUJTE cfc PLOBERG, 
^ A T C U M A K E R S Jt JE W E L E R S , 4 2 8 J s tre e t, b e t. Kuurtl» an d F ifth 
*¿¡8 
Ad* Dealers in WATCHES. JEWELRY AND DIAMOND^. Repairinir in all itssETi 
tieiies a Specialty, under Mr. FLOBERG. Agents fur ROCKFORD WATCH COMPANY.S 
i 
dJ-3ptf 
NATIONAL GROCERY STORE! 
C H R I S . 
E H M A N N , P r o p r i e t o r , 
hios. 1028 and 1C30 J street, Corner of Eleventh..........................Sacramento 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
............ 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, GENERAL PRODUCE, GRAIN & FLOUR. 
We buy for CASH, so th at no House can undersell us. Produce taken in exchange at 
m arket rates._____________________________________________________________________ * 
ul3-3p 


H 
. 
W 
A 
- c 
m 
i o 
n 
s 
T 
, 
^ 
LEA D IN G JE W E L E R O F S A C R A M E N T O .!^ 
S I G N 
O F 
T O W N 
C L O C K . 
K T o . 3 1 0 J~ a 
t r e 
o 
t 
- - 4024-31 tfj................. S 
a c a - a m 
o 
n 
t o 
JAS. Gr. DAVIS, 
411 K s tre e t, S a c ra m e n to , 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
« 3 - Country orders solicited, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
1’urniiure, Carpets, Etc. 


n2-3p 


H 
O 
I 
h 
l D 
i L 
Y 
^ 
N 
O 
V 
E 
L 
' T 
I 
E 
S 
! 


A N 
I M M E N S E A S S O R T M E N T O F 
GOLD AND SILVER JEWELRY. 


E V E R Y T H IN G O F T H E H E -T Q U A LITY ! 
P R IC E S L O W E R TH A N ANY O T H E R D E A L E R ! 


S 
i A 
. T X /£ T T J E l S X j 
J 
B 
L 
L 
’ g 
' , 


N o . 4 - 2 2 J S T R E E T ,.............................[df-Splm&wlm]............................S A C R A M E N T O . 


O 
r L 
O 
K 
T A . 1ST 
(OF THE LATE FIRM OF CASEY A- CBO N A N i. 
K T o . 2 
3 
0 
I S S T 
I T 
E 
E 
T 
, 
C C T T . 
O 
E 
1 
T 
X 
I I I i U 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE AND FINK STOCK OF 
W hiskies, 
Brandies, 
Champagnes, 
Cordials 
and 
Lienors 
of ail 
*inds. 
SO LE P R O P R IE T O R O F T H E SA C R A M EN TO .- (lió . W O R K *. 
oOt-ipStfl 


MISCELLAN tlOUh. 


W 
A 
T 
C 
S 
1 E 
S 
: 


DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY! 


H 


J. HYMAN, Jr., & BRO., 
N o. 50(» J S tre e t, 


AYR NOW IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF 
Goods for Holiday Presents. 
d!2-3plm 
j 


ANG LO -NEVADA 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


O F SAN FR A N C ISC O , CAL. 


IE* i r 
o 
a 
n 
d 
l 7 V 1 a 
r 
i n 
o . 


C A PIT A L ... 
$ 2 ,0 0 0 ,6 0 0 


DIRECIORS : 
Louis Sloss 
J. B. Haggin, 
J. Rosen lei d, 
J. L. Flood, 
tí. I. Brander, 
W. Greer Harrison. 


T. W. Mackay, 
W. F. W hittier, 
K. E. Lyre, 
E. L. Griffith, 
J. Greciibaum, 


W. GREER HARRISON...President and Manager 
J. L. FLOOD........................................Vice-President 
C. P. FARNFIELD...................................... Secretary 
J. S. ANGUS................................Assistant Manager 


The Sacram ento Branch Office for the 
above Corporation is located in the Orleans 
Building, NO. 1022 SEt.OXD STREET, aid is 
now open for business under the m anagem ent of 
JO SE P H & TEFFEN S, 
A gen t for S acram en to C ity atul vicin ity. 


Applications for fire insuran ce solicited.d2->-tf 
DR. WOOD’S 
L1YER 
REGULATOR! 


THE------- 
UNIVERSAL VEGETABLE PANACEA 
OF CONCENTRATED EXTRACTS. 
P re p a re d 
fro m 
th e 
A ctiv e 
M ed icin a l 
P ro p e rtie s C o n ta in e d iti 
Mandrake, Dandelion. Butternut, Black 
Root, Bog Bane, Bitter Root, Blood 
Root, Calisaya Bark, Barberry 
Bark. Sweet Flag, Indian 
Hemp, 
IVa-a-Hoo, 
Golden Seal, etc. 
For the Speedy and Perm anent Relief of the 
most hopeless cases of 
D y sp e p sia , J a u n d ic e , C h ills an il F c v e i, 
D iso rd er e d D ig e stio n . S ick H e a d a c h e , 
G e n e r a l D e b ility , 
And all other diseases arising from a B iiiots 
State of the Stomach, or an inactive or 
Diseased Liver. 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS. 


PACIFIC H OTEL, 
“ 
C o rn e r K a n d F ifth S tre e ts, S a c ra m e n to . 
C 
ENTRA 1.1.Y LOCATED AND CONVENIENT 
to all plaeesof am usem ent. The best fam ­ 
ily hotel in the city. The Table ahvayssupplied 
w ith the la-si, the m arket affords. Street cars 
from the depot pass the door every ¡irem im ite. 
Meals, 85 cents. 
C. F. SINGLE! ON. Prop. 
_______________ <125 t f ____________ 
_ _ 


IN TER N A TIO N A L HOTEL. 
320 to 33® K s re e t, o p p o site P o sto lllee. 


r n ilE LEADING BUSINESS AND FAMILY 
J . 
Hotel of Sacram ento, Cal. 
Board and 
Koom, i t and 81 25 per ilav. 
Board. $-1 ;ier 
week. Meals, 15 cents 
F ree'B us to aud from 
the Hotel, 
« ■ N11 C liin e-e E m p l o y e d .^ . 
■12:; lm________ W. A. CASWEI.L. Proprietor. 


C EN TR A L H O U SE , 
818 aud 8:50 l i »t., h ot. 
Hud Ninth 


REDINGTON & CO., 
S an F ra n c isc o , 
W h o lesale A g en ts. 
For sale by all druggiBts. 
o!5-3ply 


“ LOHh FISHERMAN." 
riTHF FINEST FIVK-CENT CIGAR IN TaK 
I 
Market. Alai, a fine line of Imported and 
Key Wert on hand, at 225 K street. 
nS-UIa 
B. H. PETTIT, Proprietor. 


TO MY OLD PATRONS. 


T STILL OFFER MY VALUABLE SERVICES 
A 
if you are so unfortunate as to require them . 
With a m ind m atured and enriched by studies ot 
or. advanced order, I can safeiy say th at there is 
hr.rdiy a disease In the catalogue of hum an Ills 
Lhat I cannot treat to a successful issue. 
LADIES—I am always ready to assist you. My 
p ad knowledge has been increased by extensive 
experience. 
1 am now able to treat you with 
the certainty) of success. No case peculiar to 
your delicate organLsm is beyond my sure control. 
My Fem ale Monthly Medicines are superior to 
any offered heretofore, and will be w arranted to 
have the desired effect In all casea 
Those of the public who need my services can 
depend upon gentlem anly, honorable and sci­ 
entific treatm ent at reasonable rates. 
I address particularly those who have been In- 
nred by youthful indiscretions, aud those who 
lave contracted local diseases. 
Persons afflicted can j f they prefer, oonsu.t 
me by letter, detailing the symptoms of the dli- 
•rase or trouble, and receive m edicines by ex ­ 
press, w ith full Instructions. All letters m uit 
directed : J. E . JOBS EL YN, M. D„ 226 Sutter 
street. San Francisco. Cal. 
(Jure w arranted in all coses, or no pay re­ 
quired. Consultation, personally or by letter, 
gratis. Sendforbook. Comfortable apartm ents 
for patients at my Infirm ary (when desired;, 
with experienced nurses. 
Consultation Parlors, 226 Sutter street, adjoin- j 
ing the Young Men's Christian Association ! 
Building. 
Office Hours—From 9 a. m. to 9 p. m 
My D ip lom a h an gs in m y office. 
Purchase ray Essay on Physiology and Marri 
age. For sale by ali newsdealers. 
J . H . J O 8SKLTN, M . D. 


02-Sptf 


BOARD, per w « !:.................................................... S4 
Bi iAKD AND LODolNG................................í5 10 S8 
ME.YL5.............................................................25 "4 nts 


U O R N L E IN JtliiJS ., P ro p rie to r.. 


AiJ- Street Cars from ib ¡SU ptos the door every 
five m il.m e.. 
d2l-tJ 


f T s h e r ’s 
RESTAURANT 
AND 
CONFECTIONERY, 
f r l A I S T —JOHN 
HACK, PROPRIETOR. 
A S n ciaity m ade o f Linners, Lunches 
and Sin ]H*rs tor I'arth s. Fine W edding Cakes 
m ade to order. Ice Cream Oysters mid other 
delicacies always on bund. Goods delivered 
free to any part of the city. Country orders 
prom ptly intended to. 
dl7-lm 


GOLDEN EAGLE HOTEL, 
C orner Seventh and K streets. 


« - S T R I C T L Y 
F I R S T - C L A S S . ^ 
Free ’Bus to and from the Cars. 
d6-tf______ W . O. BO W ERS, P rop rietor, 


STATE HOUSE, 
C o rn e r K a n d T e n th s tre e ts , S a c ra m e n to . 
CHAS. H. ELDP.ED, PROPRIETOR. 
4 ? - Board and L o ’giug, S6 to S12 per week: 
Single Meals, 25 cents; Single Rooms, 50 Cents. 
Fine Wines at the Bar. 
Billiard Itoom attached. 
Free Omnibus to and lrom the House. Street 
Cars pass the door every six minutes. 
dló-tf 
C APITA L H O T E lT 
SACRAMENTO, 
CORN5ÍH SEVENTH AND K STREETS, 


BLESSING A GUTHRIE, Proprietor*. 
A»-Free Omnleu* to and frcm the ( are-** 
(118-tf 


W ESTERN HOTEL, 
NOS. 209 TO 2>9 K S T R E E T , 
rilHP.EK F.LOCKS FROM .RAILROAD DEPOT. 
_L 
Leading Business and Fam ily Hotel of Sac­ 
ram ento, CaL The most convenient to Post­ 
office, Express and Land Offices, all Courts and 
Places of Amuremeut. M eal», 30 c e n ts. First- 
class in all its appointm euts. Free coach to and 
from the Hotel. 
WM. LAND, Proprietor. 
n2f-tf 


A M E R I C A N E X C H A N G E H O T E L , 
S 
ANEJOME STREET, .«AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
This hotel is in the very eeuter of the busi­ 
ness portion of the city. The traveling public 
will find th i. to to; the most com fortable aud re­ 
r 
etable Hotel in the city. 
Board and room, 
51 25 and 51 50 per day. 
Hot and Cold Bath* 
Free. Free Coach to and from !be Hotel. 
o!S 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY * BRO.. Prorw 


JOS.HAHN&CO 


ST. DAV ID’S, 
7X5 H ow ard St., near T hird, San K rauelseo. 
A 
FIRST-CLASS LODGING HOTEL, CON­ 
taining 190 rooms; water and gas in each 
room; no better beds in the world: no guest al­ 
lowed lo use the linen once used bv another: a 
large reading-room : hot aud cold water baths 
free. Price of room s: Per night, 5» and íóceDts, 
per week, from 12 upwards. Open all night. F. 
HUGHES, Proprietor. 
At Market-street Ferry, 
take Omnibus line of streetcars for Third ana 
Howard. 
fy2-TuTh3tf 


COR. FIFTH AND J STS. 
O 
UR HOLIDAY GOODS ARK NOVEL AND 
unique in detign, and som ething th at can­ 
not be found in any other store in the city. 
They aro a direct im portation from Baris, ex 
Steam er *• Norm eud,” via New York. 
These 
goods have been specially selected for our 
HOLIDAY TRADE by com petent judges, and 
are composed of O dor Caaes, M anicure .Sets, 
llro n ze G oods, Ivory Sets, Card R eceivers, 
D ressin g C ases, M irrors, C ologne Sets, 
Liquor sets* W atch Stands, aud other arti­ 
cles too num erous to mention. 
W These goods m ust be seen to be appre­ 
ciated. 
die 4otf . 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


1 
DESIRE TO ANNOUNCE THAT I AM NOW 
associated in business with M. L. HAMMER, 
Music Dealer, No. 820 J street, where I shall be 
pleased to receive my friends and the public gen­ 
erally. 
[da-lm l_______ C. A . N EA LE. 


1 8 8 # . 
F IR ST PK K M IU M . 
1 885. 
THE LIGHT RUNNING 
D O M E S T I C S E W I N G 
M A C H I N E . 
nW LLO W fott I- A COPY OF THE REPORT 
F of the com m ittee composed of three practi- 
; cal m achinists: 1 The committee has decided 
• that, considering 
of simplicity, of con­ 
struction, durability and style of finish, the Do­ 
: m estic Sewing Machine is entitled to First Pre- 
¡ m ium .” A .J.i'om m er, Agent,505 J st.,Sac n9-3pt 
FRANK F. STEV EN S, 
I'h iiio T u n e r , N o r th e r n C a lifo rn ia . 
A DDRE*S. 527 J STREET. 8AC- 
jl\ 
ram ento. or Chico, Butte 
! Countv. orders by m ail promptly 
} attended to. 
N ote —Mr. StevensU 
' has tuned more th an one hundred pianos for m e. 
{ and his work is ttr»t-clftas and gives entire satis- 
• faction. J. F. CoOPEK, Music Dealer, hccra 
men to.______________________________d21-4ptt 
M 
i 


W A T E R H O U S E & L E S T E R . 
— 
nrpoBTxaa o r — 
W 
A 
G 
O 
N 
I j T J M 
B E R ¡ 
A N D CA R R IA G E TRIM M INGS, 
7 0 9,711,713 and 715 J Street, S acram ento. 
Nca. 16 to 22 Beale Street 
—Ban Francbco 
No. 159 Front Street 
Idl-tfl 
New York 


P I O N E E R L I V E R Y S T A B L E . 


T. D . SCK1YKK, 
. 
. 
. 
. 
P roprietor, 
S 
a c k s o k g a l l a t Air* h o u r , »»__ 
day or night. 
Coupe*, P haetons,* WML 
kaways, Baronthes. Buggie*, w lth“—•—a- 
the best roadster* to be found In any livery 
liable on the coast, for hire. 
Horeea kept in 
Urery at reasonable rate*. 
Livery Stable on 
Fourth street, between X end J, 
d7-U 


B lock» N in th and T enth , AT aud V stree t* . 
SACR/NEXTO. CAI* 
•a* Tzi.zytJOS'z Nc ‘ 55. 
dl6-ip 


BESTO R Ep.livm rdy 
r rvi-.-A victim of youth, 
lul imprudence caualnx 
Premature Decay, Ner­ 
vous I H’Mlity, Lost Man- 
Manhood 
L&c.Uavinn 
:l!*cm'erftd 
1 FREE to 


hr**] 
has 
•.■ing tried in vain oven’ known remedy 
_________ nred asimple self-cure, which he will 
pond FREE to hiajetlmv^nfferers. Aridres» . 
J. H. REKVE8,43Chatham street,New YorkCttPW 
d7-lyMWF&wly 


uawawMaa 
■ - 
■ 
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SACRAMENTO BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


t 


List of the Leading Establishm ents, W holesale and 
Retail 
M erchants, 
M anufacturers, 
Pro­ 


fessional M en, Tradesm en, Etc. 


B elow is giver, an e x ten siv e list o f p ro m in e n t b u sin ess ho u ses in S acram en to . 
It 
em b races w h o lesale an d retail m erch an ts, m an u factu rers, artisau s, a n d rep resen ts v a ri­ 
o u s lin es oí trad e an d in d u stry . I t w ill serve as a n ex cellen t guide— especially to persons 
resid in g o u tsid e o f th e c ity —to th o se h av in g b usin ess to tran sact w ith city m erch an ts, 
o r m em b ers o f th e lead in g professions. 


A T TO R N EY S-A T-L A W . 
A 
L. HART. 
AT- 
[A 
J O H N S T O N , 
* 
■ 
Land and Mines 
tornev-at-Law. 
south 
Attorney. 
Will care­ 
fully prepan- 
Horae­ 
ciov. . . i t stead. Pre-emption and 
v e st corner Fifth and J , M ineral 
Applications 
lor filing in the United 
streets. Rooms 12, 13 States Land Office. Of­ 
fice. southwest com er 
am i 11. Sutter Building. ' Fourth anti J stree's. 


RAN KS. 


Q IIA R LES T. JONES, 


Attorney and Co u a - 


selor-at-Luw. O f fic e . 
I sr 


J jE a T T Y A DENSON, 


A ttorneys and Couu- 


eelere-at-Law. O f f i c e 
' tl07 I street. 
Practices 
rooms in Metro,« litan 
¡„ a;,- i;o,lrt(. of lhe 


Block, over Theater. 
State. 


JM.tVOOD BP.FNER, 
L*n. M. MARTIN, AT­ 


torney and Counselor- 
Attom ey-at-Law, 
103 
\ at Law. 
Attends 
to 


J street, up stairs. No- business in any Court 
in the State. Office, 607 
tary PntOje. 
I street. 


P. CATLIN, AT- ! JJE N R Y STARR, AT- 


toruey-at-Law. 
Office. 1 
office. 


com er Seventh and I 
1007 Second street, be- 
streets, opixwite Court- 


tw een J and K. 
house. 


J ) 8 V U N a; < LARK- j V f ATT. F. JOHNSON, 


en, Attorneys and Conn- I AUoiucy and counsel 


selors-at-Law. 
Office, 
, 
...... 
: or-at-Law. 
ill pruc- 
Fouthwcst cor. Fourth 


H u d J street?, over Cal- 
1 *ce 
Courts of the 


ifornla State Bank. 
state. 


Q LINTON L. WHITE. 
Y 0 l NG 
& 
DUNN, 


A ttorney and counsel- Attorneys - at - L a w . 


or-at-Law. Otllce, Sot- Southeast com er Fifth 


ter Block, Fifth and J and J streets. Practice 


streets, Sacram ento (up in all Courts in the 
Sjairs). 
; United Ptates. 


■L'REK.M AN. RATES ,v 
(■ 
W. BAKER. AT- 
-1- Rankin, Attorneys 
a t - Law, Sacramento 
an d San Francisco. Of­ 
fices. 918 Fifth St., Sac- • 
. . 
_ _ 
ram ento, and 409 Cali- ¡ torncy-at-Law. 
Office 
fornia St., S. F. 
A. C. 
Freem an. 
George 
E. 
Bates and George A. 
Rankin. 


^ R M S T R O N G «fe 


Hinksou, Attorneys and 


Counselors-at-Law, 027 
J street (up stairs). Pro­ 


bate business a spe­ 
cialty. 


in < ■/. 


w 
. 
A. ANDERSON. 


Attorucy-al Law. Office 


T 
I 1 D E N , 
ALEX­ 


an d er A Brown, Attor- 


in City H alh 


fj*AYLOR «fe 
HOLL, 


620.1 street vup stairs), 


ueys-ut-Law, 521 J st., J southwest cor. Seventh 


tip stairs. D. E. Alex-i street. Consultations in 


ander, Notary Public. : G e rm a n .__ 


Q N. POST, ATTOK- 


ney-at-Law and 
City 


Justice of Peace, Gil 1 


6treet. 


J C. TUBBS, ATTOR- 


uey-at-Law, northeast 


■ 
com er Sixth and I sts., 


Sacram ento. 


■yy 
A. GETT, AT- 
pU A N K 
I». 
RYAN 


(U tO V E 
L. 
JOIIN- 


son, Attorney-at-Law, 


920 Fift h st reel, Sacra - 


mento. Albert M. John 


son, Notary Public. 


jSAAC JOSEPH, AT­ 


torney-at-Law, 
403 J 


street (up stairs), Sac- 


tom ey-at-Law, n o rth ­ 


east corner Sixth and I 


streets, Sacramento. 


and J; mes It. Devine, 


Attorneys - at - L a w . 


Rooms 13, 14 and 15, 


Lewis Building, 504 J 


street, Sacramento. 


A R C H IT E C T S. 
A.COOK. ARCHI- 
W M . 
If. 
BAMIL- 


tect, 403 J 
street 


TON. Architect,G27 


J street (second fioor). 


Cup stairsi Sacramento. Sacramento. 


A U C T IO N E E R S. . 
C H E R B U R N 
«fe T \ J. S I M M O N S & 
^ Smith, Auctioneers 
an d Dealers in Furui- 
CO., 1005 Fourth 
ture. Carpets, Stoves, , 
„ 
Crockery. 
Glassware, street 
Real 
Estate 
Tabie Cutlery. Kitchen 
F urniture, etc. :123 K 
-street. 
Consignments 
solicited and prom ptly 
attended to. 


and General Auction­ 
eers. Official Auction- 
ers 
for 
Sacram ento 
county. 


T JE L L «fe 
CO., ItXM ! rpjIEK EO O R D -U K lO N 
and 1006 J street, j 
Attend to all sales oi 
Ranches, 
Stock, etc. 
Vehicles on hand and 
, 
, 
. 
, 
i 
i. 
i 
i 
are tne l>e*t advertís 
for sale. Regular sales, 
W ednesdays and Sat­ 
urdays at :(> a. m. 
iog medium. 


and Weekly Union 


( .K iC l L f l KAL 
Q RANG E R F * CO-OP 
endive Store, cor­ 
n er Tenth and K sts. 
Agricultural 
im ple­ 
m ents of all descrip­ 
tions. Agency tor the 
celebrated 
O l i v e r 
Single and Gang Steel 
P lows. 


TL> AKER A HAMIL­ 
TON, M anufactur’ 
ers and im porters of 
Agricultural 
Im ple­ 
m ents and Hardware. 
Sacram ento and San 
Francisco. 
Ea s t e r n 
Office, 88 Wail street, 
New York. 


UKPUKMlfiNTS. 
OTANTON. THOMP- 
° SON & CO.. Iinport- 
e n 
and 
D eaton in 
Hardware and 
Agri­ 
cultural 
Im plements, 
299, 211 and 213 J street, 
Sacramento, 
CaL 
A 
full line of the most 
approved binning m u­ 
on tr cry. 


HE RECORD-UNION 
T 


reaches evcrj- town 


on the 1’aeific coast. 


BOO KS ANI» 
J - j 
S. CROC K HR Si 


CO., 20t* ami 210 J 


street, dealers In all 
k iuds 
of Ftutiou'eiy. 
M iscellaneous Works, 
School Books, W riting 
M * t cri h 1 Fancy Goods. 


XJOCUHTON, C. 
S. 


615 J street. W hole­ 


sale aud Retail Book- 


scU erandStationeraud 


dealer in Fancy Goods. 


<g ACRA MENTO SI B- 
seription News Co.. 
Stationery aud News 
Depot, Fourth st., bet. 
J and K. Sacramento. 
Am erican and Foreign 
Newspapers furnished 
by the year at publish­ 
er»' rates. 


STA T IO N E R Y . 
J_£ E N U Y FITCH’S, 
Purchasing Agency, 
Variety and Stationery 
Store and General Busi­ 
ness Agency. Office, 529 
K street. E n g l i s h , 
Frcncli 
and German 
spoken. 


g 
MORRIS. 
106 J 


• street, dealer 
in 


Stationery, S c lio o l 


Books and Periodicals. 
'1 ' H E W E E K ] , Y 


I’NlON lias no suc­ 


cessful competitor. 


£ . l « L E S T E A M 


' Cracker Baekery, 718 


K street. AUgoodsde- 


livored on boofd the 


cars or steam ers, free 
o f charrra. 


B A K E R IE S . 
p iO N K E R BAKERY. 


J street, bet. Front 


and 
Second. 
Finest 
Bread in the city ; de­ 


livered to any ;m rt of 
th e city. 
' COTI LE It'S 
BaK­ 


ery. Geo. Kuchler, 


proprietor. Fine Bicad. 
Cakes . 1 ies, etc . de 


live red to any p ’-rt oi 
the ehy free o ' charge. 
pCION BAKERY, 825 


f s t.. between Eighth 


and Ninth, l'ios. Cukes, 


Crackers, Rolls, Buns, 


etc..alw aysoa hand. G. 


fi* -Ate.1, p*U,~—i—.* 


K ‘ 


U: 


A 8 H I N G TO N 


Bakery, Third street, 


bet. S. and L. 
Bread, 
Pics, Cakes and Rolls 


delivered to any part of 
the city. 


.«V!.L FARM Lilli, OK. 


chnrdists or Wine­ 


growers sfa a ^ i 
take 


the 
RJCOORD-NNION 


(JALIFORNIA STATE 


Bank. Does a gen­ 


eral banking business. 
Officers : N. D. Rideout, 
I’rcsid en t; 
Frederick 
Cox, 
V ice-President; 
A. Abbott, Cashier. 


P E O P L E 'S SAVINGS 
Bank 
Office. 400 
J street, com er Fourth, 
Win, Beckman, Presi­ 
dent. 
Wm. Johnston, 
Vice-President. Wm. F. 
lluntoon,Secretary and 
Cashier. Money to' loan 
on Real Estate. 
V ATIONAL G O L D 
Bank of D. O. Mills 
A Co., com er Second 
and 
J 
streets. 
Ex­ 
change 
bought 
and 
sold on all the princi­ 
pal cities of the United 
Mates and Europe. Ca­ 
ble and telegraph trans­ 
fers made. 


Q A C B i M E N T o 
Bank, a 
Savings 
and Loan Bank, com er 
Fifth aud J sts. Gtiar- 
antccd capital, S500.000. 
O iliccrs: 
W. P. Cole­ 
m an. President: 
Ed. 
R. 
Ham ilton, 
Cash­ 
ier; F. R. Iirav, Sur­ 
veyor. 


BO O TS 
a : 
A 
CASSELLI, 216 J 
* 
street. Constantly 
on hand a large supply 
oi L eather Findings of 
our own im portation. 
Selling 
at very low 
priees. 
Boots 
a n d 
Shoes made to order. 
A trial order is asked 
for. 


NI> SH O ES. 
O l'8 
LAVENSON, 
v-^ dealer in and im ­ 
porter of ladies'. Gents' 
and 
Children's lash 
iouable 
Boots 
aud 
Shoes, southeast corner 
Fifth 
and J 
streets. 
Hand-sewed work 
a 
specialty. Orders from 
the country solicited. 
p aR M E R S ' AND ME- 


chanies’ Store, 924 J 


street. Call and exam ­ 


ine our prices in Boots 
and Shoes befare buy­ 


ing elsewhere. 


•yy LINSTOCK A LU- 


l’.I N— Boot and Shoe 


Departm ent. 
T ilO S . HARPER,623J 


street, between Sixth 


and Seventh. 
Manu­ 
facturer and dealer in 
all 
kinds o f Ladies' 
and Gents' Boots, Shoes 
and Gaiters. 


I F 
YOU 
HAVE A 


Farm to rent or sell, 


advertise in the W e e k ­ 


l y U n io n . 


BU TCH E 
p ri.T O N 
MARKET. 
southeast com er of 
Fourth and M streets, 
F. Biewener, proprie­ 
tor. 
Fresh and Salt 
Meats of all kiuds con­ 
stantly on baud, and 
delivered tree of charge 
to any part of the city. 


KS, E TC . 
p 
W E B E R , P R O ­ 
* prietor St. Louis 
Meat Market, southeast 
corner Eleventh am i H 
streets. 
All kinds of 
Fresh 
Meats. Hams, 
Baeon, Lard, Sausages, 
etc. 
U E N K Y 
GERBER, 


Butcher, 
south­ 


west corner Tenth aud 


J streets. Dealer in all 
kinds of Fresh and Salt 
Meats. 


Q WEISEI. A CO., I, 
* street, 
between 
Seventh and 
Eighth, 
dealers in Fresh and 
Salt Meats of all kinds, 
Hams, Baeon, Lsrd.etc. 
Pork Packing. Goods 
d e l i v e r e d , free of 
charge. 
('3 O L D E N 
G A T E 
v 
Market, com er Sev­ 
enth and N streets. S. 
Gottlieb, Butcher and 
Pork Packer. All kinds 
of Fresh and Salt Meats 
and Sausages on hand. 
Best in the m arket. 
Meats delivered free of 
charge. 


L 
Z O L I . E H , M­ 
" street Market, cor­ 
ner M and Eighth sts. 
Choice 
Fresh 
Meats. 
Hams, 
Bacon. 
Lard, 
etc. Orders delivered 
free to any )>art of the 
city. 
if E I L B R O N A 


Bra., 
City 
Market. 


W holesale and Retail 


Butchers, 120 J street, 
between Front and Sec­ 
ond. Office. 217 J street. 


T^EW YORK 
MAR- 


1020 and 1022 K st., 


M. F. Odell, proprietor. 


W holesale and Retail 
B atcher. Highest cash 


price paid for fat stock. 
T STREET MARKET. 
-LJ corner Seventh and 
I. streets. Llewellyn A 
Schwartz, proprietors. 
Meat packing a spe­ 
cialty, and the trad e 
supplied 
Also dealers 
in all kinds of Fresh 
aud Salt Meats. 
Free 
delivery. 


Q R I E N T A L MAR­ 


ket, 418 K street. 


Sausage Manufactory. 
Dealer in Fresh and 
Corned Meats, Hams, 
Baeon, etc. 
(f. Phil. 
H artm an, proprietor. 
TMDHR 
A YOERK, 
Butchers and P ic k ­ 
ers, m anufacturers of 
choice Sausages of all 
kiuds. 
National Mar­ 
ket, 1024 and 1026 J 
street. 
Orders deliv­ 
ered to all parts of the 
city free of charge. 


pH C E N IX MARKET, 
W holesale and Re­ 
tail Dealer in 
Beef, 
Pork, Mutton, Corned 
Beef, 
Sausages, 
etc. 
Delivered to any part 
of the city 
free of 
charge. 
L. II. 
Tod- 
huuter, proprietor. 
J^M PIRE 
MARKET, 
124 K street, be­ 
tween Front and Sec­ 
ond. Fresh and Comed 
Meats of all kinds, and 
delivered to any part 
of the 
city Iree of 
charge. 
John Cooke, 
proprietor. 


'I ’ A H O E MARKET, 
southeast com er ot' 
Seventeenth 
and 
M 
streets. Best of Fresh 
Meats always on hand 
and delivered free of 
charge. George Neele, 
proprietor. 
D A R K M A R K E T , 
-*- coruer 
Twentieth 
and H streets, M. Stein- 
k o e ti i g , 
proprietor. 
Dealer in all kinds of 
Fresh 
Meats, 
Hams, 
Bacon, 
Lard, Spare- 
rilis, Smoked Beef. etc. 
Steam Sausage m anu­ 
factory a specialty. 


Q O L D E N R u I. E 
Market, Sullivan A 
Cunningham , proprie­ 
tors, northeast corner 
Fourteenth and P sts. 
Choice Meats fresli ev­ 
ery day and delivered 
in any part of the city. 
TJOSS A ANKENER, 


dealers In all kinds 


of Meats, 819 Seventh 


street, between H and I. 


A. Ross and .1. Ankener. 


^ JE T R O P O I . I T A N 
Market, southwest 
com er Twelfth and E 
streets, Conrad Schepp. 
proprietor. 
Best 
o f 
Fresh Meals, at lowest 
prices, 
delivered 
all 
over the eitv. 
Y y A S II I N G T O N 


Market, 619 J st„ 


F. UcllbroD, proprietor. 


Dealer in all kinds ot 


Fresh and Salt Meats. 


J STREET MARKET. 


Valentine Hauser, 


dealer in Beef, Pork, 


Mutton, Coined Beef, 


Sausages, etc.. 308 J st. 


BRET 
QAP1TAI, BREWERY 


coruer Twelfth and 


I streets. Louis Nico­ 


laus, proprietor. 


YEKS. 
p .'.C IF IC BREWERY, 


corner N inth and P 


streets. 
F. C. Knauer, 


proprietor. The best of 
Lager Beer always on 
hand. 
( J I T Y 
BREWERY, 


com er Twelfth and 


H streets. Frank Ruti­ 


sta! ler, proprietor. Best 


Beer in the c> /. 


g A C R A K E N T O 


Brewery, P. Seheld, 


proprietor, com er of 


Tw enty-eighth and M 


streets. 
QQLUMBUS 
BREW­ 


ery. Christ. W ahl, 


’ 
. 
proprietor, corner Six­ 


teenth and K streets.% 


JJN IO N BREWERY, 


corner of Twentieth 


and O streets. 
Jacob 


Gebert, proprietor. Or­ 
ders 
solicited., 
No 
charge for draynge. 


B LA C K SM ITH ING 
p H A S . OTT, TEI.E- 
N-7 graph Blacksmith 
shop, J street, between 
Twelfth 
and 
T hir­ 
teenth. Blaeksmithing, 
horseshoeing and gen­ 
eral jobbiug a 
spe­ 
cialty. 
Agricultural 
im plem ents made and 
repaired. 


A H O R SE SH O E IN G . 
M c E L A X Y, 


Horaeshoer. 
AU 


work 
first-class 
and 


w arranted. 
L street, 


bet. Fourth and Fifth. 


CLOT 
ELKUS 
A CO., 


.m anufacturers of Gents 
Furnishing Goods and 
im porters 
of 
Hats, 
Blankets, Boots 
aud 
Shoes. 101,103 and 106 
J si reel. 


B IN G . 


J J K C H A N I C A L 
Clothing 
Store 
414 K street, H. Marks, 
Proprietor. 
Clothing. 
Gents' F u r n l s h i ng 
Goods, 
Boots. Shoes, 
Hats. Cups, etc. Alter­ 
ations free of charge, 
and a tit guaranteed. 
pAKM EKS' AND ME­ 


chanics' Store, 924 J 


street. From the sm all­ 


est l«oy to the largest 
man can lie clothed at 


our store. 


QU A R LES 
ROBIN 
702 J street. Gents’ 
and 
Boys' 
Clothing. 
FnmishingGoods.Hats, 
Trunks and 
Vali-es. 
One price only. All or­ 
ders filled with care 
aud sent to any address 
‘•C. O. D." 


C A VI E L 
NaTHAN 
A Co., I. X L. Store, 
imi». rtersofand whole­ 
sale and re-iai! dealers 
in Gents' and Boys' 
Clothing 
Furnishing 
Givids, 
Hats. 
Caps. 
15» :ts and Shoes. 519 
and 5t9JY J street. 


y y EINSTOCK A LU- 


bin. Clothing De­ 


partm ent, Mechanics’ 


Store. 
400 to 408 K 


street. 


•^ y ,M. 
M 
PETRIE, 
Dealer in Clot: iicg 
aud Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, Kid Gloves,Ties, 
Scarfs, Shirts and Col­ 
lars a specialty. 622 J 
street, between Sixth 


J F YOU WANT TO 


sell or buy, advertise 


in 
the 
RECORD- 


UNION. 


C A R R IA G E AND 1 
TO AKER A HAMIL­ 
TON, 109 to 115 J 
street, Dealers in Car­ 
riages. 
Buggies 
aud 
Phaetons of all kinds. 
Eastern and California 
work. Agents for the 
celebrated Bain Wag­ 
on. 


IT AGON M A K E R S. 
y y ll.L IA M MELVIN, 
M anufacturer and 
Dealer in 
Carriages, 
Spring Wagons. Trucks, 
etc. Horse-shoeing and 
all kinds of Repairing 
done. South side of I 
street, between Fourth 
and Fifth. 


D R l'G I 
g O S T O N 
D R U G 
Store. 
Northeast 
corner T hird and J 
street, Sacram ento. O. 
W altheFs positive cure 
for Catarrh and Deaf­ 
ness. 
Everything in 
the Drug line at lowest 
rates. 


SISTS. 
p E R R Y 
McMORRY. 
Im porters of Drugs 
aud Medicines, No. 712 
J 
street, 
b e t w e e n 
Seventh and Eighth, 
Sacramento. Prescrip­ 
tions 
accurately dis­ 
pensed at all hours of 
the day and night. 
QRO NKITE A JONES, 
1013 and 1015 Ninth 
street. 
Wagons 
and 
Buggies m ade to order 
and repairing done at 
lowest prices. 
Horse­ 
shoeing done by A. 
Sherwood. 


A 
M LISTER, CAR- 
• riage 
Manufact­ 
urer, )>10, 912 and 914 
N in t^ tre e t. between I 
and J, opposite 
the 
l’laza. Buggies. 
Car­ 
riages, 
Ladies' Phae­ 
tons, Express Wagons. 
Painting, 
Trimming 
and Repairing done. 


Q . O G 1 N G S ’ 
IRON 


Tonic, Ague aud 


Liver Pills. A positive 


cure. 904 J street, Sac 


ramento. 


\ y i L L I S A RAY, 


Dispensing Chem­ 


ists, 214 J street, and 


com er N inth and K, 


Sacramento. 


J J 
M.. BERNARD, 
" Carriage M anu­ 
facturer, southeast cor. 
Sixtli am i L 
streets. 
Constantly on band a 
full assortm ent of Reg­ 
gies, 
Pfiaetons. 
Car 
riages 
and 
Wagons. 
All work guaranteed. 


pA LM B R O S.. PRAC­ 
tical Carriage-mak- 
ersand M anufacturers 
of 
Wagons, Buggies, 
Plows, etc. Repairing 
done at shortest notice, 
and all work w arrant­ 
ed. J street, bet. Elev­ 
enth and Twelfth sts., 
north side. 


y j S. 11A M M E K , 
' dealer in Drugs 
and Fam ily Medicines, 
Perfum ery, Toilet Ar­ 
ticles, etc., northeast 
com er of Fourth and 
K 
streets. 
Prescrip­ 
tions a sp< eialty. 


J J. SPIEKER, dealer 


in Drugs and Mcdi- 


cines, northwest com er 


of Sixth and K streets. 


C h o i c e Perfumeries, 
Toilet Anieles, etc. 


^yXOTH ER 
G O L D 
Medal 
last year 
from the State of Ne­ 
vada. 
In all, 9 geld 
and 8 silver medals, 
and 123 first prem iums 
for best work. 
11. M. 
Bernard. 


Q.RANGERS' c o o p ­ 


erative 
Store, 
cor­ 
ner Tenth and K sts. 
Dca'ers in Farm, Road 
and other Vehicles. A 
full line of Studebaker 
Wagons of all kinds. 


JO SE PH H A H N 
Si 


Co., W holesale Drug­ 


gists, corner Fifth and 


J streets. 


J 
C. SEPULVEDA. 


Druggist, northeast 


corner Second and K 


streets. 


p 
O O F F E Y . 
• Fourth stieet, be­ 
tween 1 and J, Carriage 
aud 
Wagon - m aker. 
Trim m ing and Repair­ 
ing. Second to no man 
in the State 
in 
the 
knowledge of his busi­ 
ness. Repairing done 
with dispatch. 


INGHAM A- CO. 
J’ " Carriages, Buggies, 
Phaetons, Spring Wag­ 
ons, etc, 1013 and 1015 
J street, between Tenth 
and Eleventh, Sacra­ 
mento. 
Repairing 
a 
specialty. Country or­ 
ders promptly filled. 


j £ I R K , GEARY & 


Co., Whtdesale Drug­ 


gists, 416 J street, b e ­ 


tween 
Fourth 
a u d 


Fifth. 


^ C. TUFTS, DEÜG- 
* * gist and apothe­ 
cary, coruer Tenth and 
J streets. 
Agent for 
M errill, 
T h o r p 
A 
Lloyd’s Specific Tinc­ 
ture. 
Proprietor 
o f 
Meadow's Magic Lini­ 
m ent. 


J F. DAVIS,WHOLE- 
' sale Carriage, Bug­ 
gy and Gig Dealer, Sec­ 
ond street, between I 
and J. Factory, Twen­ 
ty-second and O streets. 
Large 
aud 
com pute 
stock always on hand. 


D R O W N B R OS . . 
M anufacturers of 
all kiuds of Buggies, 
Spring aud Two-horse 
Wagons. All kinds of 
Repairing, 
Painting 
and Jobbing done at 
the 
shortest 
notice. 
Comer E leventh and K 
streets Sacramento. 


J 
S. 
MEREDITH, 


Apothecary 
a n d 


D r u g g i s t , southeast 


coruer Second and K 


streets, Sacramento! 


rp 11 E 
W E E K I. Y 


UNION has no com­ 


petitor in California. 


C A R R IA G E PA IN T 
QU G EX E 
NUTTER, 


Carriage Trim m er, 920 


Eleventh si., bel. I and 
J,Sacram ento. Country 
orders solicited. Satis­ 
faction guaranteed in 
every case. 


IN G & T R IM M IN G . 
y y C. OLIVER. CAR­ 


r i a g e T r i m m e r , 


Tenth street, between 


J and K, Sacramento. 


All work done prom pt­ 
ly on time. 


DRY 
Q LI N IE, KILEY A 


Co., corner Eighth 
and 
K 
streets. 
Dry 
goods, gloves, hosiery, 
underw ear and sm all 
wares, wholesale and 
retail. Goods fresh aud 
new. 


SOODS. 
C; 
LIPMAN A CO., 
’" ' Sacram ento a n d 
Portland, Or. Whole­ 
sale and Retail Dealers 
in all kinds of Dry 
Goods. Special atten­ 
tion paid to country or­ 
ders. Northeast corner 
Fifth and J streets. 


J 
E 
PALMETEE. 
* Carriage 
Painter 
aud Trimmer. All work 
done w ith lieatnessand 
dispatch, at the lowest 
prices. 
922 Eleventh 
street, between 1 ami J. 


'C H E RECORD-UNION 


is bright, newsy and 


Q 
L Y O N A CO., 
‘ W holesaleand Re­ 
tail Dealers in Domes­ 
tic and Foreign Dry 
Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Notions, etc . No. 700 J 
street, southeast corner 
Seventh. K. B. Har­ 
mon, E. Lyon. 


'I ’lIL WHITE HOUSE, 
-*• Zeirner Bros. 1m- 
]H>rters and Dealers in 
staple aud Fancy Dry 
Goods, and m anufact­ 
urers of ladies aud 
children's Muslin Un­ 
derwear, infants' out­ 
fits, etc., 509 J street, 
bet. Fifth and Sixth. 


JfARM ERS' AND ME- 


chatties’ Store, No. 924 


J street. Especial at­ 


tention called to our 


com plete Stock of Dry 


Goods. • 


E I N S T O C K A 


LUBIN. 


Dry Goods 


Departm ent. 


C O N TRA CTO K S 
pA R L K & 
CROLY. 
Contractors 
a n d 
Builders. 
Stores and 
offices fitted u p ; all 
kinds ot jobbing work 
promptly attended to; 
country orders solicit­ 
ed. Shop, 112-1 Second 
street, between K ami 
L. 


AND G U ILD E R S. 
p 
A. M I L L E R , 


Bricklayer, C o n- 


tractor and 
Builder. 


Estim ates given. Bricks 


m ade to order. 
Resi­ 


dence, 424 M street. 
Q ATT MANN A WIL­ 
son, 601 J street. 
Importers and Dealers 
in Fancy and Staple 
Dry Goods. Particular 
attention paid to or­ 
ders. sam plessent free. 
P. O. box 291. 


J ’lIE BEST FAMILY 


newspaper -th e W e e k ­ 


l y U n io n . 


A. BOVVER, 520 L 
* street, Contractor 
and Builder. Estim ates 
furnished, and special 
attention paid to Job­ 
bing. 
Orders left at 
above address will re­ 
ceive prompt attention. 


p H E BEST 
PAPER 


for the orehardist 


and viticulturist — the 


WEEKLY UNION. 
F ANCY GOODS AND N O TION S. 


CANDY 
MAN 
\ y 
F. PETERSON, 
* 
M anufacturing 
Confectioner and Im ­ 
porter and dealer in all 
kinds of Foreign and 
Domestic Nuts. Fancy 


U FACTURK RS. 
FISHER & CO, 


508 
and 
51Ü 
J 


street. California Can­ 


dy factory. Im porter 


of Nuts. etc. , 


] AALE A CO.—PIO- 
u.-vr Music Store, 
established in Í853, No. 
625 J street. New music 
received 
ever' 
day. 
Instrum ents tuned ami 
repaired. Zephyr wools 
and embroideries. Toys 
aud Fancy Goods in 
greet variety. 


y y A. STEPHENSON. 
* No. 80S J street. 
Zephyrs, Wools, Silks, 
Filoselle, 
Felt, 
and 
Fancy 
Goods of all 
k i n d s . S t a m p i n g . 
Agents for W hile aud 
New Home Sewing Ma­ 
chine. 
Boxes, etc., G18 and 620 
•I street. 
Q LU N IE, 
KILEY A 


Co.—Corner Eighth 


and K streets. Whole­ 
sale ainl Retail Dealers 
in Dry Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves. General stock 
oi Fancy Goods. 


y y LINSTOCK A LU- 


UIN'S Notion Depart­ 


m ent. 


vRREN 
STARK, 


M anufacturer oi 


Pure Home-made Can­ 


dies and Fine Confec­ 


tions, SIS K street, bit. 
Eighth and Ninth. • 


yyA L TE R 'S CANDY 
Factory. 
824 
J 
street. 
The Choicest 
C andicsflgnd Confec­ 
tioneries. 
A 11 goods 
w arranted fresh aud 
pure. 
Holiday goods 
in endless variety. 
F U R N IS H IN G GOODS. 


\ |K S . 
WTEDMANN- 
1 
Holden. Wholesale 
M anufacturer and Im ­ 
porter of Candies, and 
dealer in all kinds of 
Nuts, 11S J street, be­ 
tween F o u r t h a n d 
Filth. Branch House, 
419 K street. California 
Sugar of Lemon. 


p H E it ECOKD-U X ION 


has all the latest news 


of the world. 


L'AkM LRS AND ME- 


clt attics' Store, 924 


J street. Iti this depart­ 


m ent 
we 
keep 
all 


grades, from the cheap­ 


est to the best. 


y y B I N S T O <• K 


A LUBIN. 
Fur­ 


nishing Goods Depart­ 


ment. 


CARI 
J jE N . COHN, 419 and 
421 J street. Carpets, 
Oilcloths, 
Mattings, 
Damask, 
Lace 
Cur­ 
tains, Paper Hangings, 
etc. 
* Everything 
i n 
House - furnishing 
line. 


PETS. 
T OCKE 
á¿ LAYEN- 
SON. ( arpets, Oil 
C l o t h s , 
Upholstery 
Goods, Draperies, latee 
Curtains aud Window 
S hades; m anufacturer 
ol Tents, etc. 
318 and 
320 J street. 


FURN1 
/CAPITAL F U R N I - 
tureCom pany. J. M. 
Avery, President : 
F. 
Mier," Secretary 
aud 
Treasurer. 
M anufact­ 
urers of all kinds of 
Furniture and Uphol­ 
stered Goods. Factory, 
Sixth and H streets : 
warerooms. 616 J st. 


LTURK. 
J O H N 
BREUNER, 


dealer in Furniture 


and Bedding, S04, 606 


and 608 K street, be­ 


tween Sixtli and Sev­ 
enth. 


QU A R LES M. CAMP­ 


BELL, dealer in new 


and second-hand Fur­ 
niture. Established in 
1850. No. 409 K street, 
between Fourth and 
Fifth. 


yy 
i>. c o m s to c k , 


dealer in F urni­ 


ture, com er Fifth and 


K streets. 


riA R P E T FACTORY, 
892 M street. 
Car­ 
pets woven in 
best 
style on short notice. 
Special widths to order. 
Rags 
furnished 
and 
dveing done. 
MARY S. CO WO A R. 


p H E RECORD-UNION 


is the best paper for 


reliable news. 
JA M E S 
G. 
DAVIS, 


wholesale and retail 


dealer in Furniture. 


Carpets 
aud 
Uphol­ 


stery, HI K street. 


] HE MOST RELIA 


ble oi 
papers—the 


RKCOKD-UNloN. 


COUNTRY 


p A R M E R S’ 
AND 
Mechanics' Store, 


924 J street. Our facili­ 


ties for filiing all orders 


from the country are 
the best. 
Send for 
sam ple of our goods. 


O R D ER S. 
y y E I N S T O C K & 


Lubin. Couutry 


Order Department. 
FLOT 
p A R K 
NURSERY, 


com er T enth am i P 


sts., Sacram ento. Flor­ 


al designs a specialty. 


F. IT. Kbel, proprietor. 


tISTS. 
W 
R. STRONG A CO., 
,y • Nurserymen and 
Secdmcn. 
Store nnd 
principal office, J aud 
Front sts.. Sacramento. 
Sales yard, Secoud st , 
adjoining C. I’. R. R. 
Passenger Ilcpot. Ev- 
erythinglu the nursery 
anti seed lines. 


H I T T I E R , FFL- 


ler «S: Co., 1020 


aud 1022 Second street. 


Couutry ordersprom pt- 


p 11 E W E E K 1. Y 


UNION hostile largest 


ly and faithfully filled, circulation. 
Q -N ION 
NURSERY, 


Tenth st., between 


U and V, Sacramento. 


Frank 
Kunz. Florist 


and Nurserym an. 


TO ELL 
CONSERVA­ 
tory Co., Nursery­ 
m en, Florists, Bulb and 
Rose Growers. 
Floral 
designs kept in stock. 
Floral pieces sent to all 
parts of California and 
Nevada. 
Nurseries, 
Tenth and Y streets, 
Sacramento. 


C IG A R 4 ANI 


T BENNETT—PLAZA 
* Store, 926 J street, 
near T enth. 
Dealers 
in im ported and do­ 
mestic Cigars. Tobacco, 
Cigarettes and all kinds 
of Smokers' Materials. 
Cheapest 
place 
in 
town. 


D TOHACCO. 


P 
11. PETTIT. UI- 
' gar Manufacturer, 
and W holesaleand Re­ 
tail Dealer in Havana 
Cigars, Tobacco, Sutilf, 
Pipes, etc. 
Fine Cut 
Chewing Tobacco in 
bulk. No. 225 K street, 
between Second and 
Third, Sacramento. 
F O U N D R IE S AND 
Q A P I T A L 
I R O N 


Works, >1. R. Rose 
Proprietor. 901 K street. 


M achinery of all kinds 
m ade 
and repaired. 
Brass Castings. W ater 
Works a speciality. 


IR O N W O R K E R S . 
JJOOT, NKILSON A 


Co., 
Union Iron 


Works, Front street, be­ 


tw een N aud O. Steam 
Engines and 
Boilers 


m ade to order. 


P A T I T A l c ig a r 
Store. Ed. N. Bush, 
Dealer and Jobber in 
H avana and Domestic 
cigars 
aud Tobacco, 
Snuff, 
Smokers’ 
Ar­ 
ticles, Cutlery. Station­ 
ery and Playing Cards, 
326 
J 
street, 
near 
Fourth 


TOS. 
WOODS. 
IM­ 
° porter aud Whole­ 
sale Dealer in Cigars: 
Tobacco. Pipes, Snuff. 
Cutlery. 1'layingCards, 
Cigarette 
Paper, etc. 
229 K street, near Th ird. 
Sacramento. 
S n u ff 
loose In bladders and 
bottles. 
JA S . MCGUIRE,820 K 


street. M anufacturer 


of Iron Doors. Shutters, 


Road Scrapers, Ceme­ 
tery Railing, Gratings, 
Housework and Black- 
sm ithing in general. 


y y M . 
GUTENBERG- 


ER, corner Front aud 


N streets. 
Iron and 


Brass“Founderand 51a- 
chiuist. Castings and 


Maci^ncry. 


QRY 3TAL 
PALACE 


Cigar 
Store. 
S. 


Loorya, Proprietor, 1027 


Second 
street. 
Best 
Goods at Lowest Prices. 
W atches. Pistols, etc. 
Bought and Sold. 


g O U I . EVARD T o­ 
bacco Place, 706 J 
street,bettveen Seventh 
and 
Eighth. 
Finest 
Brands 
Im ported and 
Domestic Cigars, Cigar­ 
ettes, 
Tobacco, 
etc. 
Johnson 
A 
Glcesou, 
Proprietors. 
F L O U R M ILLS. 
Q A T T M A N N , JA­ 
cobs & Co., M anu­ 
facturers and im porters 
of H avana 
and Key 
West goods. 
Factory. 
420 Front street, San 
Francisco. 
B r a n c h 
house. 629 K street, 
Sacramento. 


P G. BOCHOW, 520 


J street (branch of 


X. S. Rosenbaum & Co.), 


Im porter aud M anu­ 


facturer of Cigars, and 
Dealer in Tobacco. 


J 
G. KNOWLES, 923 


S e c o n d 
street. 


Dealer in Tobacco, Ci­ 
gars 
and 
Smokers' 
Goods. 
M anufacturer 
of 
cigars—all white 
labor. 


p i I t E N I X FLOUR­ 
ing Mills, com er 
Thirteenth and J sts. 
George Schroth A Co., 
Dealers in Flour, Mid­ 
dlings, Bran, Ground 
Barley, Patent Process 
F l o u r , C o r n m e a l , 
Cracked W heat, Oat­ 
meal. Buckwheat, etcf 


CTARR MILLS AND 
^ Malt House. 
Xeu- 
botirg A Lnges. 
Hops. 
Malt, Produce, Gram. 
Feed and Brewers'Sup­ 
plies. Fifth street, be­ 
tween J and K. 
Ex­ 
change sold 
on 
all 
principal cities of Eu­ 
rope. 


Q 
W. C H E S L E Y , 


Front street, be­ 
' 
J and K, Sacramento, 


Im porter and Whole­ 


sale. Dealer in Choice 


Cigars and Tobacco. 


G. SMITH A CO., 


Proprietor of Pio­ 


neer Steam Flour Mills, 


Front street, near the 


Yolo bridge. 


jyfcCREARY’ A CO., 


P a t e n t R o ller 
F lour Mills, 1213 to!223 


F r o n t street, Sacra 
m ento. First prem ium 
at State F air three years 
in succession. 


p L I T E 
C I G A R 
Store, 902 K street. 
W. W. Ellis, Proprietor. 
Havana, Key West aDd 
Domestic Cigars, and 
Tobacco of best brands. 
Also, fine home-made 
Candies. 


y DAMS. 
McNEILL 


A Co , 
Importers 


and Dealers best brands 


of Tobaccos and Cigars. 
Com er Front and L 
streets, Sacramento. 


G R O C E R IE S AN 
J^ICOLACS 
EVERS. 


N. E. corner T hir­ 


teenth and 11 streets. 


Choice Family Grocer­ 
ies, Provisions, etc.. at 


lowest prices. 


D PR O V ISIO N S. 
'J ’ W. W I L L I A M S 
* dealer in Choice 
Fam ily Groceries. Pro­ 
visions. 
Fine Wines, 
Liquors 
and 
Ciga's. 
Southwest com er 
of 
Tenth and M streets. 
J. V. PETTIT, Mana­ 
ger. 


J ^ R . F. M. SHIELDS. 


885 J street, upstairs. 


All work guaranteed. 


J G. SHAW. (LATE 


Light Si Shaw), office 


and 
residence 
over 


Tuft's 
, Drug 
Store. 


Tenth and J streets. 


Q 
W. C H E S L E Y , 


Front street, bet. J and 


K streets. Im porter and 


Wholesale 
Dealer In 


Choicest Fam ily Gro­ 


ceries. etc. 


Ty 
W . E I L E R S , 
wholesale and re­ 
tail dealer in Grocer­ 
ies 
and 
Provisions, 
southeast com er Tenth 
and O streets. Family 
Supplies. Butter 
and 
Cheese. Eggs, 
Japan 
ami China Teas. Cali­ 
fornia H am sand Bacon 


11. P I E R S O N , 


Dentist, 415 J street, 


betw een Fourth and 


Fifth, uc-stairs. 
* 


y y WOOD, DENTIST, 


com er Fourth and 


J streets ( Q u i n n s 


block). ' 


J 
LAMBERT A CO.. 


Cash Grocers, 511 J 


street, betw een Fifth 


and Sixth. 


p EKAUW, SOUTH­ 
‘ cast com er E ight­ 
eenth and I streets, re­ 
tail dealer in Groceries. 
Provisions. Wines, Li­ 
quors 
and C ig a rs.* 
Goods delivered to any 
parts of the city tree of 
iaarge. 


G R O C E R IE S A M I PR O V IS IO N S —C ont. 
tp 
II. COOK Si CO., 


corner of Eighth and 
J streets. 
Wholesale 
and 
Retail 
Grocers. 
"B igT reeStore. ' Send 
for our complete Price­ 
list aud Guide. Coun­ 
try orders a specialty. 


P ACIFIC GROCERY, 
com er Tenth and E 
sts., RILEY’ & JUDGE, 
proprietors. W holesale 
and Retail Dealers in 
Groceries, Butter, Eggs, 
Cheese, Glass, Crockery 
aud 
Tinw are. 
Hay, 
Grain and Feed. Coun­ 
try Produce taken. 


"HOLAN A MIDDLE- 
MASS, dealers in 
Choice Groceries, Pro­ 
visions, 
Liquors 
To­ 
bacco, 
Cigars. 
Hay 
Grain. Feed, etc. Cotiu- 
try Produce taken in 
exchange. 
Northwest 
com er of Seventh and 
X streets. 


p H. RUSSELL, 719 


J street, dealer in 


Fine 
Groceries, Teas 


and Wines. 


Q RANGERS' CO-OP 
crative 
Business 
Association, im p o rte r, 
wholesale and retad 
dealers in choice Gro­ 
ceries, Flour, Grain.etc. 
W.Johnston. President: 
G. Rich, Secretary; O. 
W. Erlewine, Manager. 
Nos. 1060 to 1000 K st 


Q 
KREl ZBEKGEK, 


416 K St., between 


Fourth 
and 
Fifth, 


Dealer in choice Fam ­ 


ily 
Groceries, Provi­ 
sions. Flour, Grain, etc. 


y y W.GRISSIM.70I J 


St., northeast corner, 
dealer in choice and 
staple Groceries of all 
kinds: also Butter. Eggs 
and 
Farm 
Produce. 
Special attention to or­ 
ders by m ail. 


g 
D. RODE, DJÍAL- 


er 
iu 
Groceries, 


Wines and Liquors of 


e v e r y 
description. 


Northwest 
com er of 


Twelfth and 1“ streets. 


P G R I S W O L D, 


dealer in Groceries 


and Provisions, north- 


cast corner Tenth and 


J streets. 


A 
SCHALKS. DEAL- 
-a -‘ er in 
Groceries, 
Provisions. Flour. Hay. 
Grain and Ground Feed 
of all kinds; choice 
Wines, Liquors. Cigars 
and Tobacco. 
Orders 
from city or country at­ 
tended to. 
Northeast 
cor. Second and M sts. 


Q H A S. 
HEINRICH, 
'-z northeast cor. Third 
and I- sts. 
Finest as­ 
sortm ent of delicacies, 
Swiss 
and 
I.imburg 
Cheese, Holland Her­ 
ring, Anchovies, Rus­ 
sian Caviar, etc.: also, 
a large stock of Groce­ 
ries and Provisions. 


J 
B. RAFFETO, 1301 


J street, deuler in 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Wines, Liquors, Tobac­ 
co’, Cigars, ( alifom ia 
Produce, etc. 
Wines 
and Liquors for family 
use a specialty. 


J £ IL L A MORRISON, 
im)>orters: whole­ 
sale and retail dealers 
in choice Family Gro­ 
ceries, Wines, Liquors. 
Cigars, Hardware and 
A gricultural 
Im ple­ 
ments. i mice and sales­ 
room, 922 J street. 


L’ 
11. 
L. WEBER, 
x • wholesale and re­ 
tail (irocer, im porter 
nnd ronnim sion Mer­ 
chant. dealer in Green. 
Canned 
a n d 
Dried 
Fruits, Hay, Grain and 
<¡round Feed,Crockery. 
Glassware, etc. 
1217 
am i 1_'19 ¿, street. 


Iff ILGORE A TRACY, 


northw est com erof 
T enth and K streets, 
wholesale aud retail 
dealers in Flour, Grain, 
Ground Feed. etc. Or­ 
ders from the country 
solicited. 


J li. WHITE, CASH 


dealer in Groceries 


Provisions, 
choicest 


Teas and Rutter, 720 K 


street,bet ween Seventh 
and Eighth. 


Q E O . 
HEIDERICK 


(lale w ith Chris. Eh 


m auu), 1100 and 1102 J 
street. Dealer in choice 
fam ily groceries, ilour 
and feed. 
Prices as 
low as the lowest. 


\ \ J. KING, STATE 
Cupitol Cash Gro­ 
cery. 131 J street, cor­ 
ner Second. A regulur 
line Of all kinds of For­ 
eign 
and 
I>oinest»c 
Goods always on hand. 
Remittances m ade safe­ 
ly to Portugal. Azores 
islands and Italy. 


,yM E R I C A N CASH 
Store, 915 K street 
O. F. W ashburn, propr. 
Conducted on strictly 
Cash lire is. Goods the 
la'st, and prices ut bed­ 
rock. 
Buyers should' 
call before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


N A T I O N A L GKO- 
^ eery Store, south­ 
west corner Eleventh 
am i J streets, Chris. 
Ehmann, 
proprietor. 
Choice Fam ily Grocer­ 
ies, Grain, Flour and 
general produce,whole­ 
sale 
and 
retail. 
No 
house can undersell us. 


Q E O . 
SERMON KT. 


W holesale and Re­ 


tail Dealer in Groceries 


nnd Provisions, corner 


Eighth and G streets. 


^ D AMS, McNEILL & 


Co., Im porters and 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Choice Fam ily Grocer­ 


ies. Corner Front and 


L streets. Sacramento. 


A 
RODEGERDIS A 
- s . 6a , W h o le sa le 
and Retail Dealers in 
Choice Family Grocer­ 
ies, Wines, Li piors. Ci­ 
gars 
a n d 
Tobacco, 
northeast coruer Third 
and M streets. Goods 
delivered free ot charge 
all over the city. 


( J ENTRAL 
STORE, 


1118 J street, Sacra­ 


mento, Solomon «te Iluy- 


lord, props. Fancy and 
Staple Groceries, Fruit, 
Cigars, Tobacco, Nails, 
Rope, etc 


p 
A R K 
S T O R E , 
11 and Twenty-first 
streets. Jam es l’opert, 
dealer in choice family 
groceries, hay, grain, 
etc. I’rompt attention 
to all orders and goods 
delivered free. 


f o i l N 11 E L L M ER, 
^ northeast cor. Eighth 
and M streets. Choice 
fam ily groceries and 
p r o v i s i o n s , 
wines, 
liquors 
a n d 
cigars. 
Finest -Japan teas, but­ 
ter, Eastern ham s ami 
bacon. 
Goods 
deliv­ 
ered free. 


p E o ltG E K. BRO.V 
ner, northwest cor­ 
uer Fifteenth and L 
streets. Dealer in Gro­ 
ceries and Provisions. 
Wines, 
Liquors 
and 
Cigars. 
Goods sold at 
low est pi ices and deliv­ 
ered to any part of the 
city free of charge. 


T ) 
J E F F Jl E V. 
-L * c:rn ei of Seven­ 
teenth and N streets. 
W holesale and Retail 
Dealer in Fam ily Gro­ 
ceries, provisions, Hour, 
grain, 
jam s, 
jellies, 
dried fruits, fresh b u t­ 
ter. grain, etc. Free 
delivery. 


H O T E L S AND 


^ R N O L D ' S NEW 


Restaurant, K street, 


opposite Metropolitan 


Theatre. Finest Meal 
in the city lor 3b cents. 


Oysters in every style. 


R ESTA U R A N TS. 


J^HOADES 
HOUSE, 


corner Secoud and 


J streets, Sacram ento' 


A. J. Rhoades, propri- 


tor. 


gR O O K LY N HOTEL, 
Front street, be­ 
tween K and I.. Com­ 
fortable home for me­ 
chanics and laboring 
men. 
Wines. Liquors 
and cigars at the Bar. 
J. E. Mooney, proprie­ 
tor. 


CTA TB HOUSE,COK- 
^ ner T enth am i K 
streets,Chas. H.Eldred. 
proprietor. Board and 
noaging, so to S12 per 
w eek; Board, ?4 j*cr 
week ; Meals. 25 cents ; 
rooms 5U eeuts. 
Fam ­ 
ily rooms, 5-1 to $2 50. 
Billiard room and bar. 


p A L I F o R N I A 
HO­ 
*—' tel, Stephen Ken­ 
ner. proprietor. comer- 
Twelfth and I streets. 
Board and Ixxlgiug per 
week, C" : per day, r! : 
single meals 25 cents. 
A hay, feed and sales 
yard connected with 
the hotel. 


Q1LVEU 
P A L A C E 
^ Dining Saloon, Sac­ 
ram ento Railroad De­ 
pot. AU trains stop 25 
m i n u t e s for meals. 
Meals at all hours, 75 
cents. 
Finest Wines, 
Liquors a n d C igars. 
Bernard Stein m an. pro­ 
prietor. 


QENTKAL H O U S E, 
818 and 820 K street, 
H om lein Bros..proprie­ 
tors. 
Board and Lodg­ 
ing, $3 to 810; lioard per 
week, 81 ; meals, 25 
Cents. Street cars from 
depot pass the house 
every five minutes. 


y aDDLE r o c k r e s ­ 


taurant and Oyster 
Parlors, 1019 S e c o u d 


street,between J íftid K. 
Buckman A Carragher, 
proprietors. 
Try 
the 
Saddle Rock Coffee. 
g B X E R S H O T E L , 
Nos. 116 and 118 K 
street, between Frout 
and Second. But one 
h alf block from Steam­ 
boat Landing and near 
Railroad Depot. Chas. 
Dietrich, proprietor. 


g A C R AMENTO KES- 
iaurant, 317 and 319 
K street, Sacramento, 
CaL Cars pass to and 
from the Depot every 5 
minutes. Private rooms 
for f a m i l i e s . Good 
meals, 15 cents. 
g 
I.DRED HOUSE, K 


between Tentli aud 


Eleventh, Sacramento. 


Good Rooms and Board 


a t m o d e r a t e rates. 


F a m i l y accom m oda­ 
tions. 


M ECH A N ICS’ 
E x ­ 


change, 120 I street, 


between Frout and Sec­ 


ond. Nearest Hotel to 


depot. Meals, 25 ctnts. 
Beds, 25 cents. Jacob 
Schmid, proprietor. 


Q O LD EX EAGLE HO 
■ tel, com er Seventh 
and K streets. First- 
class in every repect. 
The largest, finest aud 
best ventilated hotel in 
the city. Free bus’ to 
and 
from the hotel. 
W. O. 
Bowers, pro­ 
prietor. 


P A C IF IC O Y S T E R 


aud Choi» House, 


705 J street, Barrett A 


Kirn, proprietors. P ri­ 


vate rooms for ladies 


upstairs. 


Q O L D S N E A G L E 
Oyster and Chop 
House, 6l6 K street, be­ 
tween Sixth anti Sev­ 
enth. Open day and 
night. 
Private rooms 
f o r families. 
A d a m 
Damrn. proprietor. 


P H I L A D E L P H I A 
-1- 
House, 
E i g h t h 
street, between J and 
K. P. Newman, propri­ 
etor. Bourd and Ixidg- 
ingper week, $5; board 
per week, 9k l»ourd and 
lodging per day, SI ; sin­ 
gle 
meals, 25 cen ts; 
lodging, 25 and 50 cents. 


TN T E R NATI ONAL 
A 
Hotel. 320 to 326 K 
s t r e e t , taeram ento. 
The leading business 
aud family hotel. Board 
and room 81 and 81 25 
per day. Board 84 per 
w eek: meals. 25c. Free 
bus' to hotel. W. A. Cas­ 
well. Proprietor. 


p RE MONT 
HOTEL, 


112 and 114 J street, 


Sacramento. 
Mrs. I*. 
Bryding, proprietress. 


Best of rooms and board 
at moderate rates. 


iy£RS. W. N. BROOKS' 
Restaurant. 1017 J 
street, betw een"Tenth 
and Eleventh. 
Cofl'ec 
and Cake, 10 c e n ts; 
good m eals from 15 to 25 
cents ; board, S3 50 a 
week. 


W I L L I A M 
TELL 
House—German 
Hotel—909 J street, cor­ 
ner Ninth. 
B. Stein- 
auer, proprietor. Board 
and lodging, S5 to SO. 
Single m eals 25 cents. 
Bar is well 
stocked 
with choice liquors and 
cigars. 


P A C IF IC H O T E L . 
x 
coruer Fifth and K 
streets. Is nev ly fur­ 
nished throughout, and 
supplied with all m od­ 
em im p ro v e m e n ts . 
BoarJ. C.1 60 to 82 (>er 
day. Meal*. 25c. Baths 
free to guests. 
C. F. 
Singleton, proprietor. 


W E S T E R N HOTEL. 
2fi9to3 9 K street. 
Leading Business and 
Family Hotel in Sacra­ 
mento. 
Several large 
sam p'c rooms. 
Meals, 
25 cents. 
First-class in 
all Its appointm ents. 
Free coach to and from 
Hotel. 


g E S T A l'R A X T D E 


France, 427'K street, 


adjoining Metropolitan 


Theater. 
Louis Payn, 


proprietor. 


Y<>UNG 
AMERICA 
Restaurant, uext 
to Telegraph Offiee.'sec- 
ond Htreet, between J 
and K. E v e r y t h i n g 
fint-claa*. 
Open d a y 
and night. Oysters in 
very style. 


\ 


H A R D W A 
p A K E R A HAMIL- 
•*-* tou, m anufacturers 
and im porters of Agri­ 
cultural 
Im plem ents 
and Hardware. 
San 
Francisco, 13 
to 
19 
Front 
street. 
Sacra­ 
m ento, 109 to 
115 J 
street. Eastern offiee.SS 
Wall stivet. New York. 


H E , E T C . 
Q H A R I.E s ZEITI.ER, 
Dealer 
in 
Hard­ 
ware, 
Cutlery, 
Agri­ 
cultural Tools, l’owder, 
Shot, Fuse, Horseshoes 
and Nails, Iron, Coal. 
Steel, etc., 512 J street, 
betw een 
Fifth 
and 
Sixth. 


^ 
A A. H El LBRON, 


Dealers in H ard­ 


ware and Agricultural 


Im plem ents, 217 
and 


219 J street. 


JJUNTiNGTON .lU lP- 


kins A Co., dealers 


iu H ardware, Mechan­ 


ics' Tools, Cutlery, etc., 


220 to 226 K street. 


H A R N ESS A3 
TUIOS: ARMSTRONG^ 
1101 J street, be­ 
tween 
Eleventh and 
Twelfth, m anufacturer 
and dealer in Saddlery 
and Harness. 
Collars 
m ade to order and w ar­ 
ranted. The best work 
at reasonable prices. 


il> SA D D L ER Y . 
J ) 
M r K A Y, 809 J 


street, ,bet. 
Eighth 


aud Niuth, m anufact­ 


urer of and deuler in 


Harness and Saddlery. 
TOIIN T. STOLL, Di­ 
** rect im porter and 
wholesale 
dealer 
in 
Horse Clothing, Whips, 
Robes, etc. M anufact­ 
urer of Harness, Sad­ 
dles, 
Collars, 
e t c. 
Leather of all kinds. 
010 K street, between 
Sixth and Seventh. 


0LAKEXCK NELSON 
^ Si Co., 327 K street, 
m anufacturers of and 
dealers 
in 
Vaquero 
Saddles u u d 
outfits 
com plete, F i n e Car­ 
riage aud Buggy Har­ 
ness, 
Silver-mounted 
Mexican Bits A Spurs, 
Whips, Robes. Blankets. 
JA CO B GRI&:EL, 1022 
J 
street, between 
Tenth and Eleventh, 
m anufacturer of and 
dealer in Saddles, H ar­ 
ness, Collar-*, Whips, 
Curry-combs, Brushes, 
etc. Repairing always 
well done. 


p A R K E I l A IRVINE, 


518 K street, m anu­ 
facturers of and deal­ 
ers in 
Saddlery ami 
Harness. 
Purchasers 
will find it to their ad­ 
vantage to call am i ex ­ 
am ine our stock. 
P H ED. G E II R I N G , 
912 J street, be­ 
tween Ninth A Tenth, 
dealer in and m anu­ 
facturer 
of 
Saddles, 
Harness. Whips, Spurs, 
S a d d l e r y Hardware, 
etc. Repairing ut short 
notice. 


A 
A. VAN VOOR- 
11 IKS A Co., 322 
and 3242-1 street, m anu­ 
facture rs and importers 
of Paddles, 
Harness, 
Saddlery 
Hardware, 
Collars, Whips, Horse 
n o th in g . Robes, Leath­ 
er and Shoe Findings, 
Carriage Trimmings. 


H A Y A N I 
P A R M E R S ’ FEED 
Stable, 
Eleventh 
street, between J and 
K, Sacram ento, Cal. J. 
D. Lockhart, Proprie­ 
tor. Horses Um rdrd Ly 
t h e d a y , w e e k or 
m onth ut 
reasonable 
rates. 


> G R A IN . 
Q 
E. ADAMS, 727 .1 


street. 
All varie­ 


ties of Hay and (¡rain 


bought and sold. 
'YyM . ROO’i E, DEAL­ 


ER in 
Ilay and 


Grain. I lls J street, be­ 


tween 
Eleventh and 


Twelfth, 
Sacramento. 


All kinds of feed. 


JM IE 
DAILY 
KEC- 


i )RD-UND >N receives 


full 
press dispatches 


from all parts of the 


world. 


H A TS A3 
J 
F. S L A T E R , 


H atter, 
W9 J stree', 


above Fourth. 


iD C A PS. 


Y y E I N S T O CK A 


Lubin, Ilat and 


Cap Department. 


L U M B E R 
p U G E T SOUND LUM­ 
ber Company, C. 
W. Elliot, M anager for 
Sacram ento 
Branch. 
All kinds of lumber, 
doors, sashes, blimls, 
etc. 
Office and yard 
near railroad depot. 


D E A L E R S . 
ACRAMENT(> LUM- 
ljer Company, W. 
T. Carman, Manager. 
Dealers 
in 
Lumber. 
Doors, Windows ai/d 
Blinds. 
Main 
office, 
Second street, between 
L and M. 
Yard, Front 
and R streets. 


T>ICHARDS ÓL KNOX, 


corner Second and 


M streets. 
Dealers in 


Lumber, Doors, Win­ 


dows and Blinds. 


P UI END A TERRY 
J 
Lum ber Co., E. J. 
Holt, Manager. 
Main 
yard and office, 1310 
Secondjsi reet; Branch. 
corner Twelfth and J 
streets. 
Established in 
185i. La rgest and most 
eom plete stock north 
of San Francisco. 


Y y 
F. F R A /. I E U. 
* corner Fifth and 
L 
streets. Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers iu 
Redwood, Oregon and 
M ountain 
L u m b e r . 
M anufacturersof doors, 
windows, blinds, etc. 


J ' II E 
W E K K L Y 


UNION contains full 


News Eeports. 


L IV E R Y A N D i 
f i OL D EN EA G LE 
^ 
Carriages, Wilsou A: 
Mitchell, 
proprietors. 
Carriages 
night 
and 
day. 
Orders left at 
(¡olden 
Eagle 
Hotel, 
corner Seventh and K, 
or Wilson’s "Stables, K 
street, bet. Third and 
Fourth, attended to. 


K E D STA B L ES. 
Y y i L S O X ’S FEED 


and Livery Stable, 
318 K street, between 
Third and Fourth. The 
Finest Turnouts in the 
city. 
J. W. 
Wilson, 
Proprietor. 


p A IX E ’S STABLES, 
512 K street, W. Y. 
Showier, Prop. 
First- 
class 
Roadsters 
and 
Buggies to let. Special 
attention to transient 
aud boarding horses. 
Orders for hacks. 


Y y IL L I A M TELL 
1 T 
Liverv and Feed 
Stable, M. Miller. Pro­ 
prietor, Ninth street, 
between 1 and J. The 
Lest of horses and Car­ 
riages at shortest no­ 
tire. 
Horses Iniarded 
by day or month. Hacks 
and Cabs ut all hours. 


MANU FA 
QA PITA L PACKING 
Company. 
Pack­ 
ers 
of 
Hermetically 
sealed Goods, 
Jam s, 
Jellies. Pickles, Ketch­ 
ups, 
etc. 
Packing, 
house, Eleventh and B 
streets. 


CTURERS. 
'pA F T , BASSETT 
A 


HUNTSMAN. 
Me­ 


chanics’s 
Mill 
Com­ 
pany, 
Planing 
Mill, 
Sa-h, Door and Blind 
Factory, 501 to 507 M 
street. 
JJE N R Y J. POST EL, 
Capital Soda Works, 
llll aud 
111:1 Front 
street. General Agent 
and Bottler for export 
of F r e d e r i c k s burg 
L’iger. 
Families sup­ 
plied with pat. stopper 
iHittles at ?! 50 f»er doz. 


Y y ATERHOUSE 
A 
* Lester, J street, be­ 


tween 
Seventh 
and 


Eighth. Dealers in Car­ 
riage and Wagon m a­ 
terials *nd finishings. 
QA PITA L BOX FAC 


tor}*, Second aud (4 


streets. Boxes of every 


descript iion 
for 
sale 


and made to order. Un­ 
surpassed facilities. 


LT A R T W E L L . 
J x Hotchkiss A Stalk­ 
er. Sacram ento Planing 
Mill, m anufacturers of 
Doors, Windows and 
Blinds, Finish 
Mold­ 
ings. Window Frames; 
Brackets, Newels,Sc roll 
Sawing and Turning, 
cor. Front and Qsts. 
pU TX K Y , BRAGG A 
Co.. Pacific Plauing 
Mills, 90S Ninth street. 
M a n u f a c t u r e r s of 
Doors, 
W i n d i » w s , 
Blinds. Finish 
Mold­ 
ings, Window Frames, 
Brackets, 
Newells. 
Scroll Sawing, Turning 
and Stair work. 


H O L D E N 
R U L E 
STORE—M anufact­ 
urers of Gent’s Fur­ 
nishing Goods. 
Boots 
and Shoes, llat.s and 
Caps, 
Clothing. 
Dry 
and 
Fancy 
Goods, 
Trunks, etc. No. 300 
J street, corner Third. 
N. Zemanskv. prop’r 
PEA R SO N , AMSDEN 
A Burnett, Proprie­ 
tors 
Telegraph 
Mill, 
southeast 
c o r n e r 
Twelfth and J streets. 
M anufacturers of doors, 
blinds, sashes, m old­ 
ings, etc. Planing, saw­ 
ing and wood-turning 
prom ptly attended to. 


TAODgE’S S A C H A - 
mentí» Glove Fac­ 
tor)', 10’9 Ninth street, 
odd Fellows’ Temple. 
The only place in the 
city where they know 
how to m ake a good 
glove. 
Ladies’ 
and 
t tents’ gloves ¡of every 
description. 
p iO N E E R BOX FAC­ 


TORY. corner F rout 


and M streets, m anu­ 
facturers of all kinds of 
Fruit Boxes and Bas­ 
kets. 
Shipm ents 
at­ 
tended to prom ptly. 


g y E R V B O D Y 


should 
subscribe 


for the W eek ly Union, 


who cannot get 
the 


daily m ail. 


M A R B L E 
A 
AITKEN, 017 K 
x * street, bet. Sixth 
and Seventh. Prem ium 
Marble a n d Granite 
Works. Direct Im porter 
of Scotch Granite Mon­ 
um ents and Marbleized 
Slate Mantels. 


W O R K E R S. 
P A B L A W 
BROS. 
M anufacturers of 
all kinds of Granite and 
Marble work. 
Direct 
Im porters of the Cele­ 
brated Scotch Granite 
Monuments. C o r n e r 
Tenth and Q streets, 
S&crqpnento. 


TJOYNE & F IcII, 712 
K street, Marble 
Works. 
Monuments, 
Gravestones, Mantels, 
Wash SIabs,Table Toj>s, 
etc. Dealers in Am eri­ 
can and Scotch Granite 
Monuments. 


gUBSCRIBE for the 


WEEKLY UNION, 


only 12 a year. 


M IL L IN E R Y . 
jy^ISS A. E. VOTAW, 
\£ R S . 
^ KATSEN- 


successor to Bond A 
TT 
. 
_ 
. 1 
STEIN, the leading 
H untsm an, .»23 J street. : 
. 
& 
Rich and Fashionable j 
M illinery. Careful at- M illiner, 003 J street, j 
tentiou paid to country j 
orders. 
! l»et. Sixth and Seventh. • 


A f I3SES BROTHERS. 
^ 
611 J street, leading 
Milliners, are constant­ 
ly receiving the latest 
novelties 
iu 
French 
Millinery. 
Particular 
attention given to or­ 
ders. 
. 


^£ESDAM ES 
B A R - j 


BER Si DEALER, ! 


621 J stree'., Sacram en­ 


to. Tine French Mil- 


liBciT. 
V fR S. P. A. CALLI- 
" 
HAN, 613 J street, 
betw een 
Sixth 
and 
Seventh, 
fashionable 
M illiner. Pressing and 
. bleaching a specialty, 
i All orders are prom ptly 
I attended to. 


: . - ' ^ . 


EINS IOCK Si LU­ 


BIN—Millinery Dc- 


partm cnt. Mechanics' 


store, 400 to 408 KM . 
| 


TYE BERN ARDI & CO. 
•*-' General Commis­ 
sion 
M erchants 
and 
Shippers of all kinds 
of I ruits. Vegetables 
and I‘rod uce. 
A tten­ 
tion given to the Selec- 
leetion and Packing of 
Fruits for distant m ar­ 
kets. 308 and 310 K st. 


M A R K E TS. 
pU I.T O N 
MARKET, 


southwest 
coruer 
Fifth and K streets, 
dealers in Fruit, Pro­ 
duce, Poultry, Fish, etc. 
H. G. May & Co., pro­ 
prietors. 


PL U M B E R S A N D 
O A SFITT K H S. 


N E W S P 
g U N D A Y LEADER. 
The only 
exclu­ 
sively Sunday Journal 
on the coast. First class 
literary and fam ily. J. 
N. Larkin, editor and 
publisher, :107 J street, 
Sacramento. 


A P E R 5 . 
XTORD CALIFORNIA 
H E HOLD. The 
largest German news­ 
paper in the State. De­ 
voted to the interests of 
N o r t hern California. 
Charles Schm itt, pub­ 
lisher, 307 J street, Sac­ 
ramento. Job printing 
of all kinds. 
. 


P A IN T S A N D O ILS. 
p 
H. KREBS A CO., ¡ \I7H IT TIER . 
F U L- 
y 
- f - a J f f e e t impor- 
»» LERA CO., m an­ 
tera of and dealers in 
, 
, . 
Palms, Oils, Glass, Yar- ufacturcrs and liniwrt- 
nislies.Brushes.Lamps, ers of Paints, Oils, Var- 
W all Paper, etc. Agents uishes. Orleans Build- 
f o r A verills 
Ready 
m.v, <_* 
Mixed Paints and the in*»» ^ ^0 and 1(L~. fcec- 
Beloit 
Building 
Pa- ond street. Jos. Steffens 
j»er. 
and L. Tozer. 


Q l'L LlY A N 
A 
RA- 
VEKES, New York, 
San Francisco and Sac­ 
ram ento, m anufactur­ 
ers and im porters of 
Paints, Oils. < ¡lass, Mir­ 
rors and Artists’ Mate­ 
rials,Illum inating Oils, 
Acme Rubber Paint. 


J 
L. CHADDERDON, 
* 204 K street, im por­ 
ter of and dealer in 
Paints, Oi s, Varnishes, 
Window Glass, Mixed 
Paints, 
Artists' a n d 
Painters’ M a t e r i als, 
Wall Paper, etc. 


g T O N E R 
A 
EL- 


WORTHY, 
Painters 


and Dealers in Paints 
and Oils, 1009 Tenth 
street, bet. J and K. 
House aud Sign P aint­ 
ing a specialty. 


g l ' B S C H I BE FOR 


the RECORD-UNION. 


Only 8<i per year. 


P IA N O S , OR 
Y 
R. G I R A R D , 


Wholesale 
Dealer in 


Pianos and Organs,cor­ 


ner Seventh 
an d J 


streets 


O.l NS, E T C . 
Y y 
C. LEWIS A CO., 
* 80i J street. Con­ 
over Bros, and “Guild’’ 
Pianos. Am erican and 
Foreign Sheet Music, 
New Englund Organs, 
and 
Musical 
instru­ 
m ents of all kinds. 


JO H N F. 
COOPER, 
Agent for the Math 
ushek Pianos, the best 
ior California clim ate. 
Dealer in Pianos, o r­ 
gans, Sheet Music and 
Music Books. 
527 J 
street. 


PIANOS. A. IIEYMAN 
Sole Agent, 
I street, 
near Seventh. Pianos 
to let or sold on in­ 
stallm ents. 


A 
LOTH HAMMER, 
* Tuner and 
Re­ 
pairer of Pianos, Or­ 
gans and all kinds of 
Musical 
Instrum ents, 
1021 Ninth street (Odd 
Fellows’ Temple). Re­ 
fers to Professor ( has. 
Winter. 


rP H E 
W E K K L Y 


UNION, 64 to 80 col­ 


um ns per week, and 


only 82 per annum . 


PH Y SIC IA N S. 
^ B. NIXON. M. D. 1 J A. SNYDER. M.D., 
M 
* 
’Physician and Sur- 
Oflice and residence, geon, southeast corner 
Second and K streets. 
1 * w xi 
, 
Residence, 913 M street. 
918 and 920 M street. 
Oflice Hours—■9 to 10:30 
a. M.; 2 to 4 r. m.; 7 to 9 
Physician u rd Surgeon. 
1*. >1. 


P A C I F I C W A T E R 
Cure and Eclectic 
H ealth Institute, cor. 
Seventh and L sts., Sac­ 
ram ento. 
Dr. 
M. F. 
Clayton. Prop’r. Best 
facilities 011 the coast 
for cure of all acute or 
chronic 
diseases. 
A 
comfortable home. 


Y y 
R. CLUNE8S, M. 


D. — Office, northeast 


corner Second and K 


streets. 


Y y H. BALDWIN, M. 


D. 
Office, 
northeast 


com er Second aud K 


streets. 
Office Hours: 


10 A. m. to 12 m.; 3 P. M. 


to 5 p. m.: 7 p. '!. 


J 
11. PARKINSON, 


F. R. C. S. Office heurs: 


9 to 11 A. M.; 2:30 to 4:30 


and 7 to 8 p. m. City 
Physician. 
429g., J st., 


over Sac ram ento Bank. 


\\7 ILLI AM ELL FRY 
BRIGGS, &L 1 
Oculist. A urbt 
a n d 
Physician for Disease-* 
of the Throat. Office, 
429U J street, corner ot 
Fifth. 
R e s i d e n c e , 
southwest 
corner 
of 
N ineteenth 
a n d 
N 
streets. 


I ARS. 
G. 
VERNON 
KWING aud Mrs. 
E. W. Ewing — Oflice 
r.ud residí nee, Masonic 
Budding, corner Sixth 
and K ms. Hours—Dr. 
G. V. Ewing: 10 to 12 a. 
m. 2 to I and 7 to 8 p.m. 
Mrs. K. W. Ewing: 10 to 
12 a . m.: 2 to 5 p. m. 


Y V A. IIUGII30N. M. 
• I)., Homeopathic 
Physician 
aud 
su r­ 
geon. Office, southwest 
corner Seventh and J 
sts., in Bryte’s Build­ 
ing (up stairs). Resi­ 
dence. southeast cor­ 
ner of Seventh and N 
streets. 


j J R . G. B. 
CLOW, 
Physician nnd Sur­ 
ges »n, northw est corner 
Sixth and K sts., up 
stairs. Hours: 10 to 12 


a . it.; 2 to i and 7 to 8 
r. m. Residence, 729 N 
street. 


2_)RS. KELLOGG AND 
GOSS, cor. Seventh 


and I streets. 
Office 


1 lours—Miss Dr. Goss: 
8 to 9 a. M.; 1 to 5 aud 7 
to 8 p. m. 
Sundays: 12 
M. to 3 P. M. 


RS. M. J. MAG ILL, 
M. D. < )ffice and res­ 
idence, 627 J street (up 
s t a i r s ) , Sacramento. 
Office Hours: 10 to 12 a. 
x .; 2 to 4 and 6H to 71 
p. m. Sundays: 12 m. to 
3 p. m. 
G raduate of 
Women’s Medical Col­ 
lege. Chicago. 


Q 
G. 
TYRRELL, 


Physician aud Surgeon. 


Office, over Sacram ento 
Bank, northw est cor. 
Fifth and J streets, Sac­ 


ram ento. 


rJMIE 
K E C O R D- 


UNIOX is always 


reliable. 


P H O T O G R A P H E R 
J. KKRLIN, SUC 


cessor to to J. H. 


Todd, Photgrapher, 318 


and 320 J street. 


S 
A N D A RTISTS. 
g ACRAM EN TO PHO­ 


tograph Gallery, 421 


J street. Pictures taken 


in finest style. J. I?. D. 


Baldwin, proprietor. 
J 
R. HOp.-oN, P lio 


tograplier, 
521 
J 


street. Has, does and 


w ill excel, because he 


can. 


QREOORY. 504 J ST. 


Specialties—Artistic 
Posing,Fine Finish, In­ 
stantaneous 
Sittings. 
Panels, Boudoirs, Cabi­ 
nets, Fam ily Groups, 
etc. 


V y HITTIER, 
FULL- 


LER .t CO., 102(1 


and 1022 Second street. 


Full supply of artists’ 


m aterials. 


g A.WOLFE, .SOUTH 


west 
corner Fifth 


aud J streets. Best of 


w o r k 
guaranteed. 
Agency for San Fran­ 
cisco Dry Plate. 
SELPNER, 
AT 


H. S. Beals’ Oppo­ 
sition Gallery, 
(hi l 
dren’s pictures a spe­ 
cialty. Cabinet, 83 per 
dozen, and of finest 
finish. 415 J street. 


J 
ASllER. 810 J ST. 


Fine pictures of in­ 
fants by instantaneous 
D r y 
Plate 
process. 
Largest size negatives 
w i t h o u t enlarging. 
Prices reasonable. 


J 
DONLEY, PRAC­ 


tical Plum ber and 


Gasfitter. 
Dealer 
in 
Plum bing Goods and 
Gas 
Fixtures. 
1021 
T enth street, between 
J and K. 
Q U T H R I E BKOR. 
VA M anufacturers and 
Dealers in Tin, Slieet- 
iron and Copper Ware. 
Plum bing, 
Gas-fitting 
and Job Work. Special 
attention paid to Roof­ 
ing. 127 J street, near 
Second. Work done on 
reasonable terms. 


t .GKAI F. l'KAG 


tical 
Plum ber, 


Gas nnd Steam-fitter, 
com er Sixth and K 
streets (Masonic Build­ 
ing). Special attention 
paid to Jobbing. 


rpOM 
SCOTT, 
THE 


Plum ber aud Gas-fit­ 


ter. 303 J street. Work 
done on short notice, 
ami at reasonable rates. 
The best workm en cm. 
ployed. 


g.M lTH A M U IK , 112.’ 
street, 
im porters 
and Dealers in Gas-fix 
tures, Plum bers' sup­ 
plies 
aud 
Sanitary 
Goods. Personal atten­ 
tion given to all new 
w o r k . 
S a t is f a c tio n 
guaranteed. 


g V E K T B O D Y 


s h o u ld 
s u b s c r ib e 


f o r t h e W e e k l y U n io n , 


w h o c a n n o t g e t 
the 


daily inuil. 


R E A L E ST A T E A N D INSURANCE. 


P R IN T IN G A N D 
B O O K B IN D IN G . 
T £ 
S. CROCKER A 


CO., Printers, 20S 


and 210 J street. The 
best of work done at 
shortest notice, and at 
prices th at defy com­ 
petition. 


TJ 
RUHL, 
BOOK- 
-LJm binder and Paper 
ruler. 
Blank - books 
made to order. Period­ 
icals Magazines. Music 
and all kinds of bind­ 
ing neatly done at the 
very lowest prices. 1017 
Eighth street, between 
J and K. 


Q O O D É 
BROS. 917 


Fifth st., Sacramento. 


Pacific Printing House. 


New Type,New Presses. 


O r d e r s from abroad 
prom ptly attended to. 


■ y ALLEY 
P R E S S 


Steam Power Book 
a n d 
J o b 
Printing 
House, 309 J st., Sacra­ 
m ento. II. A. Weaver, 
proprietor (succ'r to E. 
G. 
Jefferis). Publica­ 
tion oflice of Christian 
Church News. 


P 
FOSTER A CO., 


Bookbinder?, Puper- 


rulers and Blank-book 


M anufacturers. 319 J 


street, between Third 
and Fourth. 


g U B S C R I B E FOR 


the WEEKLY UNION, 


only 82 & year. 


PR O D U C E AND 


QREGORY, BARNES 


A CO., successors to 
Gregory A Co.. Com­ 
mission M e r c h a n t s , 
Wholesale Dealers in 
Produce 
amd Fruits, 
126 and 128 J street. P. 
O. Box 294. 


C O M M ISSIO N . 


T YON 
A 
CURTIS, 
^ Commission 
Mer­ 
chants and W holesale 
Produce Dealers. Veg­ 
etables, Butter, Egg-*, 
Grain and Dried Fruits; 
cheese. Honey, Poul­ 
try, etc. Alfalfa Seed 
a specialty. 117 to 123 
J street. 


Q II K I 8 T I A S SON 


BROS., Pacific Mar­ 
ket 725 J street, Sacra 
m ento. W holesale and 
F.ctail Dealers in Game, 
Poultry, FLsh, Butter 
And Eggs. 


YV 
R 
s t r o n g a 
• CO., Commission 
Merchants and Whole­ 
sale Dealers in every 
descrintiou of 
Seeds 
and California Farm 
P roduce: Green, Dried 
andTropic&l Fruits,etc. 
Proprietors C a p i t a l 
Nar-eries, Sacramento. 


g 
GERSON A CO., 


General 
Commis­ 


sion M erchants : deal­ 
ers in Im ported ond 
Domestic Fruits, Vege­ 
tables, Nuts and Dried 
Fruits, 220 J street, 


•; r _ . 
... ... r 


^ II E 
R E C O R D - 


UNION—Bright, newsy 


and reliable, 


f 1 


¡ 
C. 
CHANDLER, 
J * 227 J street, Real 
Estate and Insurance 
Agent. Agent for the 
North American and 
Am erican 
Insurance 
Companies. Also, the 
N~*w England Life In ­ 
surance Company. 


Q WHETS ER A. A LSI P. 
° The oldest Real Es­ 
tate Agency in North­ 
ern California. Buy ami 
sell city aud country 
property. 
F a r m i n g 
property a specialty. 
Otllce, So. 1015 Fourth 
street, between J and 
K. Sacramento. 


YV 
I'- 
COLEMAN, 
• Real Estate Sales­ 
rooms, 325 J 
street. 
Money loaned and col­ 
lections m ade. Agent 
London. Liverpool and 
Globe Insurance Com­ 
pany and 
Firem an's 
Fund Insurance Com­ 
pany. 


Q A R L S T R O BE L, 
Real Estate Broker, 
321 J street. Any one 
who is looking for a 
piece of land should 
c a l l a n j see him. and, 
if he cannot fell to you. 
lie will give you good, 
sensible advice. 


|> 
DAVIS, 
11X12 
J 


street, Sacramento, 


CaL, Real Fsta’e and 


Insurance Agent. No­ 


tary Public. 


W E I L «fe JOHNSON. 
Real Estate and 
Insurance Agents. Col­ 
lections n u d o a 11 d 
loans negotiated. 
Or 
ders solicited lor pur­ 
chase, sale, etc., of real 
e- tate. Best insurance 
companies represented 
A 
L E O N A R D ^ 
SON. 
insurance 
aud Real Estate Agei ts, 
1012 F o u r t h street. 
Agents for Commercial 
Ins. Co., of San Iran 
Cisco, Scottish Union 
and National, of Edin­ 
burg, and others. As­ 
sets. 820.808,33»». 


y y 
c. 
FELCII 
cfe 


Charles Cooley, 1013 


Fourth stre e l Houses 
leased, money loaned, 
rents collected. Agents 
for four first-class insur­ 
ance companies. 
J A ME S N. PORTER, 
M anager of Home 
Mutual Insurance Com­ 
pany and Real lístate 
Agent, No. 1006 Fourth 
street. Principal office, 
216 Sansome street, San 
Francisco. 


p 
V. W I S E , 1005 
’ Fourth st. Thirty 
years’ experience 
in 
w riting policies. 
Ad­ 
justs ana pays honest 
losses promptly. Pen­ 
sions, 
etc., collected. 
Im proved and unim ­ 
proved landsj for sale. 
QjIIAS. R. PARSONS, 
Real Estate Agency, 
231 J street. Agent for 
Royal, Norwich Union 
and Lancashire Insur­ 
ance Companies, and 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


]-J 
X.3UG BEY, 628*.* 
* J street, up-stairs. 
City an«l country real 
estate bought and sold. 
Buildings rented, bills 
collected, etc. 
A gtnt 
for first-el ass insurance 
companies. 


RO O M S 
p i F T II A V E N U E 


Lodging Ilf/ixse and 


Saloon, 1015 Filth st., 


bet. J and K. cor. Oak 


avenue. Ed. Dieterle. 
proprietor. 


TO L E T . 
Q U L L HOUSE, COR. 


Seventh and I sts. 


Furnished 
rooms, in 
suite or single, w ith or 
without board. Mrs. S. 
A. Hutchings, proprie­ 
tress. 


Q I A N IE BUILDING, 
Eighth and K sts. 
Handsome rooms, sin­ 
gle or iu suites; best in 
the city. Cars pass ev­ 
er)'five niiuutes. iitrict- 
1 y first-class. Mrs.G rice, 
proprietress. 


'J ’HE D A I L Y RF« 


ord-U n lONand Wk e k i. v 


Union — without com­ 


petitors in coast circu­ 


lation. 


SIGN A N D O RN A M 
J J C. C III PM A X. 


Ornam ental and 


Sign Painter. No. 1018 


Fourth street. 


E N T A L P A IN T E R S . 
J 
C. QUINN, < A PI­ 


TA L SIGN WORKS. 


321 J 
street. 
Sacra 


mento. 


STOVES, T IN W A R E , E TC . 
TJOLBROOK. 
MER- C H A FER & CHAM 
rill «fe Stetson, ¡111- ^ berlin, d ealer' 
in 
porters and dealers in Ranges.Stoves and Tin 
Stoves, 
Metals, 
Tin- ware; Plumbing, Stove 
ware, 
Pumps. 
Iron and Gusli it ing; Copper. 
Pipe, House-furnishing Sheet iron ware, and 
goods 
aud 
Tinners’ 
Magee 
S t a 11 «I a r «1 
trim m ings. Jobbing of Ranges. Special atten- 
every description done tion to roofing. 
007 K 
to order. 221 and 223.J. street. 


g J. «V J. M. JACK­ 


son, 
dealers 
in 


Stoves, Ranges, Sheet 


Iron, Ironware. 423 J 


Street, between Fourth 
and Fifth. 


J J 
W. E A R L E . 
* Dealer in Stoves* 
Ranges, etc., 802 J st. 
Tin 
and 
Sheet-iron 
Ware, Galvanized-iron 
Tanks, 
Pumps, 
etc. 
Plum bing 
and 
Gas- 
fitting; General 
Job­ 
bing. 


L 
L. LEWIS, 5112 


and 501 .J street. 


Stoves. Tinw are, etc. 


> [ 
HIRSCH, DEAL- 
1 1 * er in S t o v e s . 
Junk, 
Metals, Tool.**, 
etc., 913 J street. Fur 
n it u re 
bought 
and 
sold. 
Highest 
price 
paid. Established, 1869. 
oldest and most reli­ 
able establishm ent in 
the city. 
O 
STEIN. PIONEER 
Ju n k Store. s03 J 
street, between Eighth 
and Ninth. 
Junk of 
every d e s c r i p t i o n 
bought and sold : also 
Grain 
and 
G u n n y 
Sacks. 
Stoves, Tools 
and Furniture a spe 
eialty. 


y L W A Y S R E L I- 


able—the RE(X)RI)- 


UNION. 


8PO R T IN < 
TJAKER «fe HAMIL 


• ton, dealers in all 


kinds Sporting Goods, 
(¡tin s . 
Am m unition. 
Cutlery, etc. 109 to 115 J 
street. 


5 GOODS. 
T_[ ENRY ECKHARDT 
A: Sou, Sportsmen’s 
H eadquarters, 523 
K 
street, between Fifth 
and Sixth, 
im porter 
and M anufacturer of 
Guns. Rifles, 
Pistols, 
Cutlery,Boxing Gloves, 
Fencing Foils and Am­ 
m unition. 


\ \ T 
EBERHAKDT, 
• 
Masonic Build 
Ing. corner Sixth and 
K sts. 
Im porter of the 
finest Shotguns and Hi 
fles, M eerschaum Pipes 
and 
Amber 
Mouth 
p ieces: T urning and 
Gun 
Work; 
Billiard 
Work a specialty. 


U 
I NTi NGTON,llOP- 


kins «fe Co., 220 to 


*226 K street. Dealers in 


Guns, fixed and loose 


A m m unition 
of 
all 
kinds. 


T A IL O R S . 
ANDERSON «fe JOHN- 
ü G. EBERT, MER- 
son, 
M e r c h a n t 
-LJ* 
Tailors, 1014 Seventh | 
street, between J and ch an t Tailor, 
529 
J 
K. 
Fine Cassimeres, 
Foreign and Domestic 
Cloths of the finest street, between 
Fifth 
m anufacture 
a 
spe­ 
cialty, and always 011 
hand in full stock. 
and Sixth. 


'PHOMAS BROMLEY. 


M erchant Tailor, 516 


J Rtreet. 


J O H N K R O M E K , 
M erchant 
Tailor, 
113 J street, between 
Fourth 
and 
Fifth. 
Full lines of all classes 
of 
desirable Clothes 
for 
gentlem en, 
and 
m ade in the best m an ­ 
ner. 
Q A PITA L 
WOOLEN 


Mills, 822 J street, 
E. B. 
M errill, 
Man­ 
ager. 
fu its from 821) 
up, and Pants from $5. 
Perfect 
catting 
and 
fitting. 


JO S E P H TROMMEN- 
achlagcr, T a i l o r , 
Eighth street, betw een 
J and 
K. 
Cleaning, 
R epairing and Dyeing 
done 
at 
reasonable 
rates, 
aud 
in 
eood 
style. 


T R A N S E B B 
O A C R A M E N T O 
K 
Transfer Company. 
Always Oil hand to de­ 
liver baggage to hotels 
and any part of the 
city. Telephone con­ 
nected with office. S. 
Kingsbury A ^ ...p r o ­ 
prietors. Office, 530 K 
street. 


C O M P A N IE S . 
V K it Y B O D Y 


s h o u l d 
s u b s c r i b e 


fo r t h e W e e k l y U n i o n , 


who c a n n o t 
g e t t h e 


d a i l y m a i l . 


T R U N K S A N D V A LISES. 
,y L O N G S H O R E , 
A ' com er Sixth and 
K 
streets 
(M asoni: 
Temple). 
Sacram ento 
t r u n k 
F a c t o r y . 
Trunks, Valises 
and 
Bags. -Sample 
Cases 
m ade to order. R epair­ 
ing at short notice. 


y y E1NSTOCK & I,U- 


BIN. 
M echanics' 
Store, 400 to 408 K street. 
Large stock of all kinds 
of 
T runks, 
Valises, 
H and 
Satchels, 
wholesale and retail. 
etc.. 


U N D E R T A K E R S . 
CLARK. ¡ J.> EEVE8 
T 
FRANK Cl, ARK. 
D EKVES 
A 
LONG 
u ‘County Coroner and 
L t (VO J street, north 
Undertaker. 
1017 aud side,Sacram ento. Com- 
• 1019 Fourth street. Lar- 
plete stock of Coffins 
i gest stock of Undertak- Gaskets, 
with 
T nm - 
• ing goods th at can be > miugs to m atch. Ftno 
I found in 
any other Stock of Shrouds and 
house on the 
coast. 
Habits 
of latest de­ 
l Country orders_ attend- signs. Orders attended 
I eil to day or night. 
toprom ptlvrtay o rn lg h t 


J. K.YVASAUGH, 
A LL POSTMASTERS 
* U ndertaker and ; 
itin e ra l Director, 513 
J s tr c t. between Fifth 
and Sixth Sacramento, 
Cal. 
Country orders 
prom ptly attended to, 
day or night, at lowest 
ratea 


are 
Agents for 
th e 


RECORD-UNION. 


SACRAMENTO DAILY RECORD-UNION, FRIDAY* JANUARY, 1, 1886--SIXTEEN PAGES. 
IS 


DIRECTORY CONTINUED. 


W A T C H E S A N D J E W E L R Y 
A LTER W. P H IL ­ 


LIPS, Jew eler au d 


D iam ond 
Setter, 1011 


S ix th street. W atches, 
C locks 
au d 
Jew elry 
prom ptly 
a n d n eatly 
rep aired . 


TT" LUXE A FI.OBERG, 
428 J street. 
F ine 
W atches an d Clocks a 
specialty; lu ll lin e o f 
goods 
c a r r i e d an d 
prices r e a s o n a b l e . 
A gents 
for R ockford 
W atch Co.; 
th e best 
w atches m ade, an d al- 


J J O T F I L T E R «fe 


G R A F M I L L E R , 
M an u factu rin g Jew el­ 
ers, 1026 S ix th street. 
Jew elry m ad e to order. 
W atches, C locks aud 
Jew elry 
rep aired on 
sh o rt notice. 


W 
B. M ILLER. 628 J 
T • street. 
W atches, 
Clocks a n d a fu ll as­ 
sortm ent 
o f Jew elry. 
W atch-cleaning a spe­ 
cialty; can be for w ard- 
ed by m ail w ith safety; 
w atches received from 
all parts of th e coast 
j for repairs. 


T HYMAN, J r ., 500 J 
u • street. 
An e x te n ­ 
sive a s s o r t m e n t o f 
W atches, Clock* an d 
J e w e l r y al way s on 
h a n d . 
O ld Gold and 
S ilv er bou g h t at h ig h ­ 
est m a rk e t price. R e­ 
p a irin g d o n e w ith n e a t­ 
ness au*l dispatch. 


p H A f*. J. NOACK, 618 
J street. A ll kinds 
o f W atches, C l o c k s , 
. 
- i 
C hains. 
A m e r i c a n 
W atches a specialty. 
R epairing n eatly done. 
We have a m ost e x te n ­ 
sive lin e o f «Solid S ilver 
an d P lated W are. C all. 


C ; JE L L Y , No. 122 J 
street. 
W holesale 
a n d R etail D ealers in 
F in e W atches, Clocks. 
Jew elry , D iam onds, Sil­ 
v er an d P lated w are. 
E stab lish ed since 1853. 
G oods o rd ered by m ail 
selected 
w i t h ’ care. 
W atches repaired. 


I S W A C H H O R S T , 
1 1 • D iam ond Palace», 
No. 315 J street. 
F ine 
W atches a specialty ; 
keep best T im epieces 
in tn e city ; large stock 
o f D iam onds, Jew elry, 
W a t c h C hains, etc. 
Most careful atten tio n 
g iv en to repairing. 


W B O L E 8 A I.K L IQ I’O R D E A L E R S . 
p ilN E U 
BROS., 1M- 
U 
¿. NEVIS. PRO- 
■*-J 
p rie to r o f Eagle 
p > rters an d W hole- W inery. 
T h e b e s t 
. 
. 
, 
. 
.... 
q u ality o f C alifornia 
sale d ealers in \N ines w ines, 
Port. 
Sherry, 
a n d L ’quors, Nos. 116 ¿w eet M uscat, A ngeli- 
a n d 118 K street, l»e- 
" f o e . C laret 
. 
’ „ 
am i 
G rape 
B randv. 
tw e e n h ro u t and See- 1517 E ighteenth street, 
o n d . 
betw een O a n d P. 


TpELTK R, SON «fe CO., 


1010 a n d 1018 Sec­ 


o n d street. 
Im porters 


am i D ealers in W ines 


a n d W hiskies. 


W K IN K K ’If «fe CO., 


Im porters an d Job­ 


bers 
oi 
W ines au d 


Liquors, 514 J street, 


bet. F ifth a n d S ixth. 


( j W . C H E3LEY , Ixn- 


I>orter a n d W hole­ 


sale L iquor D ealer an d 
G rocer. 
Foie pro p rie­ 
to r *of Rock an d Rye. j 
F ro n t street, betw een 
J m id K. 


^ 
H. 
POWERS ¿z 


Co., im porters aud 


w h o 1 e s a 1 e Liquor 


M e r c h a n t s , 505 K 


street. 


f r n i : e x c h a n g e . 411 
1 street. 
C alifornia 
W ines a n d 
B randies, 
w holesale au d retail. 
Sole A gency for 
th e 
N ational 
Lager B eer 
Co., 
San 
Francisco. 
D eer, Liquors am i Ci­ 
gars. 
II. IL Johnson, 
pro p rieto r. 


\ y 0 O D B U K N 
<fc 
B arnes ¡ successors 
to B illings «fe Co.). 
Im ­ 
porters a n d D ealers in 
F ine B randies, W ines 
a n d 
Liquors, 
417 
K 
street, betw een F ourth 
am i Fifth. 


A DAMS, M cN EILL <fc 


CO., Im p o rters an d 


D ealers in 
S tan d ard 
B ran d s o f W ines an d | 
L iquors. C orner F ront ¡ 
a n d L streets, Sacra.! 
m ento. 


CRON AN, COR- 


n c r T h ird a n d K 


streets. 
«Sacramento, 
Im p o rter an d W hole­ 
sale 
D ealer in Fine 
W hiskics.B rem lies a nd 
( li am pagues. 


W R O L E S A L E 
r>ILLINGSLEY<fceO.. 
I m p o r t e r s anil 
W holesale D ealers in 
W ooden a n d W illow 
• W are, Tw ines, 
P aper 
: Bags. Straw a n d M an­ 
; ila P aper, B rushes, etc. 
! A gents for San F ra n ­ 
; ciseo a n d Pacific Glass 
j W orks. 311 au d 313 J st. 
H. S. CROCKER & 


CO., 208 a n d 210 J 


street. 
IT in tin g S up­ 


plies a n d N ew spaper 


W arehouse. 


H O U SE S, ETC . 
j^D A M S, M cNEILI- A 


CO., Im porters an d 


W holesale Grocers, cor. 


i F ront an d L streets. 


] D ealers in Liquors, To 


bacco a n d Cigane 


i»J, CROCKER A 
Co. — Office, 
120 J 
s t r e e t , 
.Sacramento, 
G eneral 
M erchandise 
an d Chines*; Supplies. 
Stores a t Y um a, B en­ 
son. A. T.; C am p Rice. 
Tex : C arlin, Nev.; Ix>s 
A ngeles an d Trnekee. 


ANNUAL RECORD 


OF MABRUúiES, UIK1YS, DiATliS 
AND DIVORCES 


In 
S acram en to City and 
D u rin g th e Y ear 


1 8 8 5 . 


C ounty 


DINULEY. — COF­ 


F E E A N D S P I C E 


M ILLS, 113 a n d 115 I 


street, n e ar F ront. 
Es­ 


tab lish ed 1850. 


' y y H I T T I E R , FITL- 


LE R «fe CO., 1020 


a n d 1022 Second street, 


Im porters an d D ealers 
in P late W indow-glass, 
M i r r o r s a n d W a 11 
Paper. 


W H O L E S A L E G R O C E R S. 


P roprietor R ailroad 


a n d K streets. 
R e s t 


LMtED E RICK SBFRG 
J 
B eer H all, 5 25 K 
street, betw een 
Fifth 
an d S ixth. 
Hot sau ­ 
sage, w ith F ine Beer. 
10 cents. L u n ch at all 
hours. 
F i n e W ines, 
Liquors a n d rig ars. 
F red W ager, pro p rie­ 
tor. 


p A R M E R S ’ 
H O M E , 


No. 1020 J street, bet. 


T en th a u d E leventh, J. 


L eininger, 
proprietor. 
T he b e s t b ran d s of 
W ines, Liquors an d Ci­ 
g ars alw ays on h an d . 


p 
SI EBENTHALER 
* «fe Son, P ark Saloon, 
so u th east co rn er T w en­ 
tieth a n d H s*s. 
Fine 
R eading-room s, choice 
W ines a n d L iq u o rs: 
also, th e Coolest Beer. 
No. 1 Cigars. 
F i n e 
L unch alw ays served. 


W IV E S A N D L IQ U O R S . 
y 
B R E W K R .—SA- J J ) 
CONSIDINE, 
” 
‘loon a n d Lodging 
* 
H ouse, F ro n t street, l>e- 
tw e en K a n d L. F u r­ 
n ish ed an d u n f u r ­ 
n ish ed room s, by day, 
w eek or m onth. Office 
o f H arborm aster. 
gars on hand. 


Q R Y S T A L 
PALACE 


Saloon, No. 900» J .b e ­ 


tw een N in th a u d T enth 


st*. 
C hoicest B rands 
o f W ines, Liquors an d 
Cigars. 
W. H . Clieuo- 
w eth , Proprietor. 


Q O R B IX ’S 8ALOON, 


218 J street, betw een 


Second a n d T h i r d 


C h o i c e s t b rands of 
W ines, L h jiio rs a n d 
C igars. 
J. H. Corbin, 
proprietor. 


C A P I T A L 
A L E 
V aults, 302 J street, 
a u d 1005 T h ird street, 
Js'agele «fe Starger, pro­ 
prietors. 
H ot 
L unch 
from 11 a . m. to 2 r. m. 
M ussel S o u p e v e r y 
evening. 
18& W hisky 
a specialty. 


Q APTA IN STEVEN S 


Saloon, 228 J street, 


n e a r T hird. 
F i n e s t 


W ines, Liquors an d im- 


pori£dJJiiW * on h an d . 


J A COB SCI IM ITT, 2012 


H street. 
Choicest 


b ra n d s o f W ines an d 


L iquors. 
Best d ra u g h t 


in th e city. 
_ 


y r A T . SCHMIDT’S 
M 
Saloon, 918.! st reel, 
opposite Plaza. 
Finest 
W ines, Liquors a n d Ci­ 
gars. 
Cool sharj» B eer, 
5 cen ts a glass. 
Hot 
L u n ch a specialty .daily 
from in to t p. m.___ 


y jE C H A N IC S ’ 
8 A - 


loon, 816 K street, 


betw een E ighth a n d 


N in th . 
Pool a n d B ill­ 
iard s. 
Best W ines. L i­ 
q u o rs a n d Cigars. E. C. 
K oedcr. proprietor. 


R A V E ' S SALOON, 


1022 F ourth street. 


F inest W iues, Lhjuors 


a n d < ’igars. 
N e x t to í 


Postoffice. 


p O B E R T A L L E N , 
le sse e o f A grieult- 
tirul Park. 
T h e R ace 
T rack is th e finest in 
th e State. T he R efresh­ 
m en t K<*oms are su p ­ 
plied w i t h 
th e best 
b ra n d s of W ines, L iq­ 
uors an d Cigars. 


g ACRA MENTO E x ­ 
ch an g e, 1012 Sev­ 
e n th street, betw een J 
a n d K. W. A. G am ble, 
proprietor. 
H ere can 
t>e found th e C hoicest 
W ines a n d 
Liquors, 
an d th e l>est b ran d s of 
Cigars in th e city. 


Q . R U H L E R ’ S S A- 


loon, 522 J 
street, 


J o h n G ru b ier. proprie­ 


tor. 
Best o f W ines a n d 
Liquors. A nheuserB eer 
ou d rau g h t. 
E legant 
reading-room s. 


Q E N T R A L 
BEER 


H all, (¡04 J st.. Chas. 


Schepp,proprietor. Sac­ 


ram ento B ottled Beer 
Depot. 
Best 
Liquors 
an d 
Cigars. 
Coolest 
Beer, 5 cents p er glass. 


p L A Z A SA D '< 
928 


J street. P. H . M en­ 


ken, proprietor. 
H ot 
• 
L unch from 10:30 a . m . 


to 1:30 p. m. Best W ines, 


Liquors and Cigars. 


D A N K 
EXCHANGE, 
15 A VARI A SALOON. 
southeast c o rn e r» f 
. 
no rth w est co rn er o f ' S eventh a n d K streets. 
F in e 
W ines. Liquors 
Second a n d K streets, 
an d Cigars alw ays ou 
t n- 
h an d 
Best B eer in th e 
Sa« ram en to , A. T. Kos., city, d raw n sh arp and 
proprietor. 
C hoicest 
alw ays cool, at 5 cents 
a glass. Ttaiodorc Lab- 
W ines. L iquors. Cigars, 
h ard , proprietor. 


g O O T H 
«fe C O . , 


W holesale Grocers, 


F ro n t street, betw een J 


a n d K. N ew ton B ooth, 


C. T. W heeler, J. T. 


Glover. 


T I N D L E Y «fe C O ., 
j-L* 
Im porters a n d W hole­ 


sale G rocers, K street, 


betw een Second an d 


T hird. 


P E O. W. CHESLEY, 
^ 
im j o rte r a u d w hoie- 
sale d ealer in W ines, 
L iquors, G roceries uud 
Cigars. Role ag en t for 
th e gen u in e Rock an d 
Rye 
for th e 
Pacific 
coast. T rade-m ark reg­ 
istered. 
F ront street, 
betw een J an d K. 


^ D A M S . M cN EILL & 


CO.. Im jKirters an d 


W holesale Grocers, cor. 


F ront a n d L streets. 


D ealers in L iquors, To­ 


bacco a n d (.'¡ears. 


JT A L L , LEH RS «feCO., 


Im porters, W holesale 


G rocers, P ork Packers, 


‘a li d L iquor Dealers, 


Second street, betw een 


I a n d J. 


^ ¡ K B ll'S A CO.. 109, 


111, 113 au d 115 K 


street. 
Im porters an d 


W holesale Grocers. 


W O O D A N D C O A L . 
T-X 
P. OSBORN, MXÍ 
p O. D. WOOD AND 
Coal Y ard. Cheap- 
I street—All k in d s o f e sta n d larg est in tow n. 
... 
, 
_ 
. 
, 
I). G ardner, d e aler iu 
VNood, Coal, < oke a n d 
Wood, «Stove Coal, Coke 
C harcoal, at th e low est 
an d C harcoal, north- 
rates. 
W. E. OSBORN, ¡ east co rn er F o u rth an d 
,, 
. , 
, 
’ i I streets. P rom pt d e­ 
P roprietor. te le p h o n e 
U vco to all p arts of 
No 69. 
j th e city. 


g 
RANCH O F CALI­ 
fornia Wood Y ard. 
It. Castro, successor to 
< astro «fe «Son, w holesale 
a n d retail deal .»r iu a ll 
kinds o f 
W ood an d 
Goal, n o rth w est co rn er 
F o u rth an d L streets. 


p j X I O N 
W O () U 


5'ard , 426 K street. 


W ellington, fe a ttic and 


lone Coal, W ood, Coke 
a n d C harcoal. 
( heap 
as an y p lace in th e 
city . 


W I R E . 
J ONES «fe GIVENS, 209 g E N D T H E UNION 


J 
street. 
Pacific 


Coast G eneral A gents 


for G lidden s 
P aten t 
to >’o u r friend» in 
steel B arb F ence W ire. 
T he beM B arbed W ire 
in th e W orld. - 
th e E asf. 


M ISC ELLA N EO U S* 
JO N E S , FISH «fe WAT- , ^y E IN S T O C K «fe L l - 


SON, Jacobs’ H all, 
i 
. 
v . 
BIN , 400 to 40S K 
101/ J street, betw een 
i T en th an d E leventh. 
| First-class m usic fur- street. C loak an d Suit 
nish ed for all occasions. 
R ates reasonable. 
D epartm ent. 


Q T E IN ’S 
VARIETY 
Store. 7*26 K street, 
b etw een S eventh and 
E ighth. Best V iolin and 
G u itar strings a special­ 
ty. 
F u rn itu re bought 
a n d sold. Jew elry re­ 
paired. 
H ighest p rice 
tor old gold a n d silver. 


Q 
W. 
W A T S O N , 
" T each er o f D anc­ 
ing, M em ber o f th e N a­ 
tio n a l A sso ciatio n o 
D ancing T eachers o f 
th e U nited States a n d 
C anada. 
Jacobs’ H all. 
1017 J street. 


r p 
W. 
SCHWAMB. 
-1- • M anufacturer an d 
Im p o rter 
o f 
Picture 
F r a m e s , 
M oldings, 
M irrors am i B rackets. 
Im porter an d d ealer in 
Books a n d S tationery, 
Pictures, 
Paintings, 
E ngravings. Chrom os, ! 
etc. 804 S street. 


■ y y iitT riE K , 
f u l - 


I.ER & CO., 
1020 


an d 1022 Second street. 


H ouse D ecoration an d 


O rn am en tatio n a spec­ 


ialty. 


rjM IK. SCHUMACHAR 


Proprietor H air D ress­ 


in g Rooms an d B arber­ 


shop, 818 J street, bet. 


E ighth am i N inth. 


Q 
W. 
CHESLEY, 


F ront street, bet. 


J a n d K. sole A gent for 


th e C elebrated K oik 


an d Rye. Best Liquors 


at W holesale. 


A M E R IC A N 
LAUN­ 


DRY. Office, Saw- 


telle’s )>ook store, 708 


a n d 710 J street. 


J J J. GOETHE, No­ 


tary Public, 1011 


F o u rth street, S acra­ 
m e n t o . 
I >oeuments 
p repared in 
E uglish 
an d G erm an. 
A gcat 
N orth G erm an Lloyd 
S team ship C om pany. 


p AUCAS I AN LALN- 
j 
• DRY, 1120 J street, 
i betw een E leventh an d 
j T w elfth. 
A ll w o r k 
( «lone by W hite Lal¿or. 
C lothes called for and 
«lelivered. 
A. KUIIN, 
P roprietor. 
. 


jyj[RS. S W I L L I N G , 


F ash io n ab le F r e n c h 


D ressm aker, E i g h t h 


street, betw een J and 


K 
(u n d er 
F irem en’s 


H ail), Sacram ento. 


T_TOBBY. SM ITH 
«fe 
YOUNG, Im porter 
an d W holesale D ealers 
in (’rockery, < ilassw are, 
P ottery, 
T erra - cotta. 
C him ney-pipe, etc.. 415 
J street. S acram ento. 
F ull lin e o f 
Lumps, 
¡ K nives, F orks, Spoons, 
etc. 


J M G H T - R U N N I N U 
New H om e Sew ing 
M achine. O nly L ock­ 
stitch M achine m ade 
th a t w ill give an Elas- 
tic-stitch. Office, 806 J 
street. 
W. A. S tep h en ­ 
son. M anager. 


D U Y 
YOUR 
TEAS 
a n d Coffees at th e 
store 
f t l i e G r e a t 
A m erican I m p o r t i n g 
T ea Co.. 617.T street, b e­ 
tw een S ixth a n d Sev­ 
en th , S acram ento, t >ur 
Coffee 
roasted 
fresh 
e very day. T his Com ­ 
: pony ru n s *21 stores. 


■RICHMOND GItOVE, 
T w en tieth a n d I 
streets. .1. P. M elchior, 
Proprietor. C o s i e s t 
Picnic 
G round 
and 
Nl ett F am ily Resort in 
th e 
city. 
PaDCing 
Platform . 
C h o i c e s t 
refresh m en ts 
alw ays 
on haud. 


CALIFORNIA. 


G* ERB ER ’S SALOON, 
J ? K I T Z ' S SAM PLE 


422 K S t., opposite 
Boom. 1014 S ix th S t., 
M etropolitan T h eater: 
, 
. 
, 
______________________ 
.. 
. . . 
, 
. 
b e tw e e n .I an d K. lin e 
tm est ho t lu n c h in th e , 
c ity from 10:30 ... m. to W ines,L iquors, Cigars 
1:30 r.ii.; best o f better- 
at 
all hoars, 
ages; tm e cool, sh arp 
beer. 5 c en ts a glass. 
F red R ink, p ro r/icto r. 
L <> U ’ S S A L O O N cA PITA L BEER DE- 


(n ex t door to T u rn er 
pot. n orthw est c o m er 
H all). 
F in e W ines, 
E ig h th an d K streets. 
, . 
, 
Finest Beer. 5 cen ts a 
L iquors 
an d C igars 
glass. 
B est b ra n d s of 
Jo h n W ieland’s cele- W ines. Liquors. Cigars, 
b rated 
L ager 
Beer. 8 an d w ich eeo f all k in d s 
lx>uis 
M. Schw oerer, 
at lowe>t prices. 
B. 
pro p rieto r. 
K enney. p roprietor. 


J J R S . ELIZA KOPFE. 


so u th east c o m e r ol 


S ev en th a n d E streets. 


M E T R O P O L I T A N 


E xchange, 412 
K 
st.,betw een F o u rth a n d 
FiR h. F inest W hiskies 
F in e 
W ines, L iquors I d irect from K entucky, 
a n d 
C igars. 
Pacific • Also fiue oM S aierac 


B rew ery Beer. 
B randy, cool Beer. etc. 
J.H . M endal.propriet'r. 


G O T H A M 
SALOON, 1 TAMES 
11. GROTH* 
' J 
^ 
pro p rieto r 
" T h e 
Jo h n S. D aley, pro- ' F orrest,” 415 K street. 
. 
, ¡ betw een 
F o u rth an d 
p n e to r, T h eater B uild- ¡ n n h . T h e best qual- 
ings,'423 K street. T he 
it v o f W ines. Liquors, 
finest b ran d s of W ines, 
on 
* lKJ 
_ . 
. 
it igars. 
1 he liuest H ot 
L iquors a n d Cigars con- , i.u n ch m ornings am i 
stan tly o n h a n d . 
evenings. 


IfS B C H A N T V 
EX- J I II BO SALOON 
23 


ch an g e, 1023 T h ird 
Flfth street. 
F inest 
W ines. Liquors a n d Ci- 
street. 
P h ilad elp h ia gars. B illiard a n d Pool 
_ 
, 
. . 
„ 
I Tables. S andw iches o f 
B eer on d rau g h t. Gus- 
. . 
. 
_ 
4 
. 
a ll kinds. B am stecher, 


1 VAN HUE 
C L U B - 
A 
Room s, souttiw est 
c o m e r E ighth an d K 
streets, M. D w yer, pro­ 
prieto r. 
A large stock 
o f W ines. Ijq u o rs an d 
C igars. Liquors bottled 
for fam ily use. 
T he 
finest stock o f Scotch 
and Irish W hiskies. 


W I N E ROOMS, 624 J 
street, P. 
F la h ­ 
erty, proprietor. 
H ot 
L u u c h 
every day. 
C hoicest b r a n d s o f 
W ines, 
L iquors 
a n d 
C igars. 
A il k in d s o f 
m ix ed d rin k s. 


W A R E H O U S E S . 
g A C R A M E . V T O g E N D S U B 8 C R I P " 
W a r e h o u s e Com ­ 
p an y , F ro n t a n d Q sis. 
C apacity. 20,000 tons. 
Storage tor hay , gTain. 
hops a n d g en eral m er­ 
ch an d ise a t low rates 
T. J. C lutiie, P resid en t; 
N, L. Drew, Secretary. 


tio n for th e W eek ly 


Un io s e ith e r d ire c t o r 


th ro u g h 
y o u r Post­ 


m aster, 


S a tis fa c to ry T r a c in g o f th e O rig in o f tlie 


N a m e to I t s S o u rc e . 


[San Diego Union.] 
Scholars puzzled for years unsuccessfully 
over the name ‘* California.” 
Yet no satis­ 
factory explanation was given. 
Finally, in 
about the year 1SG2, Edward Everett ilale 
read an art.cle before the American A nti­ 
quarian Society as to his discovery of the 
derivation of this name, which has now 
generally been accepted. 
- 
He explains that while reading for the 
tirst time the Spanish romance of the 
“ Sergas of Espíandian ” he found in that 
forgotten romance an allusion to “ the 
Island of California, very near to the Ter­ 
restrial Paradise,” and he recognized it as 
the true origin of the name California. 
“ Sergas,’ chapter 157, reads as follows : 
Know that, on the right hand of the In­ 
dies, there is an island called California, 
very near to the Terrestrial Paradise, which 
was peopled with black women, without 
any men among them , because they were 
accustomed to live after the fashion of 
Amazons. 
They were ol strong and 
hardened bodies, of ardent courage and 
of great force. 
The island was 
the 
strongest in the world, from its steep 
rocks and great cliffs; their arms were 
ail gold, and so were the caparisons of the 
wild beasts which they rode, after having 
tamed them : for in all the island there is 
no other metal. 
They lived in caves very 
well worked o u t; they had m any ships, in 
which they sailed to other parts to carry on 
their forages.” 
This romance is believed 
to have been printed first in the year 1510, 
with successive editions in 1519, 1521, 1525, 
and two editions in 1526, ail in Spanish. 
It is almost certain that Cortez and his 
followers, in 1535, when they discovered 
California, must have been acquainted with 
this rom ance; and as they sailed up the 
west side of Mexico, they supposed they 
were at “ the right side of the Indies,” as 
Columbus similarly thought when 
be 
reached San Salvador. So that Cortez ac­ 
cordingly gave this romantic name to the 
land of their discovery, indicative as it was 
of their belief as tt) its position, and associ­ 
ated as the name was with golden treasure, 
which could but prove a felicitous name 
for the discoverers "and a good omen for the 
itattif"- ttkhough at that tim e no reve­ 
lation of its golden saiÉls had been dis­ 
closed. 
. 
I 


G e o r g e A n d r e w s , ow fseer of the Lowell 
Carpet Corporation, w*4 for over twenty 
years before his removallo Lowell, afflicted 
with salt rheum in its ?i>rst form. Its ul­ 
cerations covered more Dian half the sur­ 
face of his body and hnii^- He was entirely 
cured by Ayer s Sarsapetila. 


A n g o s t u r a B i t t e r s i 
all over the world. 
Ft: 
has advertised itself b; 
now advertised to warn 
counterfeits. The genu 
fectured by Dr. J. G. B. 


( 
Following is a list of the marriages, 
births, deaths and divorces in Sacramento 
city and county during the past year, ex­ 
cepting those for the month of December, 
which will be found in a separate list. 
These lists are all as complete as the files 
of tlie R e c o r d - U n io n and other data will 
permit, but there may be a few omissions 
owing to the failure of interested parties to 
report. The list of divorces is compiled 
from the Court records, and is therefore 
com plete; 


M A R R IE D . 


Jau . 


May 


July 


a h o u s e h o ld word 
over fifty years it 
its merits' It is 
he public against 
e article is manu- 
liebert <& Sons. 
rati 


2—(’. p. V an O iinda to M aggie Duffy. 
—A ntonio G aribaldi to M aria G aribaldi. 
5—Jo h n W. H olm an to A nnie Steelm an. 
5 - A lex an d er K link to N orah S heehan. 
6—< ,u*orge B aker to A nne B aker. 
6—Jam es B arn ett to A da F ountain. 
0—Jo h n Lee to M ary G reenbauer. 
17—G eorge B. W all to Lizzie Gru n d o w. 
30—A lbert Y. C lark to M ary E. C arpenter. 
21—W m. E. K elly to C arrie C hapm an. 
21—E in er B arber to M ary E. T racy. ’ 
21—Jam es I- Jones to Louisa S triplin. 
25—Jam es Sm ith to K atie Fox. 
26—Jo h n Rogers to K atie Q uitw . 
26—R ich ard J. M ahoney to H ettie Davis. 
31—E dw in A. C urtis to C lara A. Snell. 
31—A r liu r E. G ard n er to E liza M. Lee. 
Feb. 1—C harles N eale to Jessie Cam eron. 
1—El so us F. S traig h t to A lbertine Scholz. 
1—R obert W hite to B ridget N orton. 
4—Geo. E. H arb er to Mrs. A delaide H ill. 
4—W. II. B urtlcss to L ottie B. M ears. 
4—1. P. E ldred to L aura U dell. 
. 
4—A ndrew O. C hatfleld to S arah E. Sm ith. 
5 
E. B. P alm er to M ary K. Pearson. 
8—Jo h n M orris to M ary A. W ederholt. 
1<>—E. II. K ivett to Georgie M. M cF arland. 
10—A lvaro E vans to Mrs. A nnie G all. 
10—P h ilip S tew art to Ellen N athan. 
11— Jas. J. K enealy to C elia G. Ila lla n a u . 
12—Chas. K. M cC latchy to Ellen P. Kelly. 
Molainder to Anni e M. W alker, 
is E dw ard M aher to M am ie F. M essenger. 
25—T hom as D onnelly to A nnie Carr. 
26—Jo h n C. Dase to E m m a B aum gurtel. 
28—Jo h n P rater to Eliza Stevens. 
28—F. W. Sauze to A nna N ewton. 
Mar. 2—Wm. A. H ersey to E lla H aw kins. 
3—C arlton Clow to Susie Folger. 
:>_j. ij. chaluaers to E liza J. Moore. 
7—George S later to K atie Mead. 
9—E dw ard II. H oppe to C arrie M. T ail. 
10—Eugene ‘.ru b b sto F an n ie Ray. 
12—H enrv B eckm an to E m m a E. B aldw in, 
lb—Jo h n "Leonard to M ary Collier. 
19—A ustin G ilm an to L au ra E. llughson. 
22—Chas. A. Y iem eister !<* Lizzie Cook. 
23—Chas». B. D illey to N ellie J. L eonard. 
24—Jo h n H. S teinm eyer to E liza N iem ann. 
26—J, M acA uderson to Mrs. E llen Moss. 
29—Ja<. H ollingsw orth to F rances Johnson. 
A pril 4—R ich. B. Prideautx to M artha M cCleery. 
5— Alonzo S. Price to M ary Pincom be. 
7_<;eo. A ndrew s to L iddie Bivens. 
8—Chas. A. B eldeu to F au n ie B. Ilu b b ard . 
11—Ben J. G jodklud to M artha Craig. 
12—P eter T u rn er to M &linda T yiee. 
12—A rch ib ald E liot to M ary Infield. 
12—Joseph L eal to Rosa C uraco. 
13- T hom as li. P rice to May Brown. 
16—V ia n d s L. A scaleua to Sur ih S heppard. 
18—Fred. W. (¡olden to A llie C arrington, 
is —Enos D tC osta to Isabella Silva. 
22— E. F. A sh w o rth to M artha A. P iatt. 
22—Jo h n L. H ughes to E lizab eth G errish. 
22—Chas. B. Strong to W innie C. M organ. 
22—H enrv M. O rschler to C arrie B rennan. 
23—W. F." W ilson to G enevra Sponam ore. 
26—C has. H. H olm es to Lizzie L. Jones. 
26—Thos. Cody to A nna L ipseit. 
26—F red erick A dam s to A nnie Farm er. 
*26—W atson o rd w a y to C ylie Tew. 
27—F. L. S m ith to M illie J G raham . 
27—Geo. W. C h a p m a n to M innie Day. 
30—Jo h n F. F enton to M innie A. C. P aine. 
g _ \ ii. E auritson to E m m a D ohn. 
3—A d o lp h P aquin to M ary 1-oman. 
4—Theo. G. R unge to C onstance J. Met zar. 
5—G eorge H unn to A nne Hess. 
5—4)-car F lin t to M innie M cXasscr. 
6—G eorge K. M ails to A ddie Curtiss. 
13—A lbert M altm an to M ary G ault. 
13—C. A. B ak er to C arrie 1). B ostw ick. 
17—A. M. M ixer to M aggie E. W illiam s. 
18—G eorge S. O live to May E. Yon Boden. 
19—A lex, lio efer to H attie S chininger. 
20—Fred. A. H olden to E. M. W iedm ann. 
21— Joseph Gyr to L ouisa Gvr. 
23—G eorge H ow arth to M innie M. M arshall. 
23—A lbert W orth to May Binks. 
23—C hrist. M erzto Louisa H aiues. 
24—Joseph D avis to E llen Jackson. 
‘ 
24—Dr. More to Mrs. N. A. G ear. 
24—Lem . K ane to L aura Bell. 
27—Jo h n G rady to E lla M. Jones. 
28—W haley J. S m ith to E lla Reid. 
30—M. M. G allagher to M ary L. N oblack. 
31—M ichael C orbett to M ary H eavey. 
31—W illiam Dolan to M ary W hitney. 
J u n e 2—A lbert L. W ait to C lara A. H ibacock. 
5—G eorge S. P erry to Alice J. Evans. 
7—A ndrew B ratis to M ary G lavich. 
7—Joseph H erm an to S abina Oster. 
8—W illiam S chm idt to P h ilip p a H arm son. 
9—A lex. C. M cL aughlin to H attie H arden. 
10—Jo h n 1. T hom pson to C lara R hodes. 
13—S am uel C aldw ell to Jen n ie Brew er. 
14—Jo h n W cizel to K ate C onner. 
14—G eorge W ebb to M ary Perry. 
17—Jo h n P h illip s to C atherine S u th erlan d . 
21—Jam es M. D enham to L ouisa K eithly. 
22—C harles II. Lew is to H elen B. Lewis. 
22—F ra n k Costa to E nacie Enos. 
21—0 . H. P. R ennet to E lm a E. C hapin. 
24—F.G . E isenm cnger to M aryE . N ullinen. 
24—P h ilip W ise to M ary L. B each. 
27—F . Pissano to P au lin e B acigallup. 
2b—G. F. G onnet to Confida Castro. 
1—T hom as I.. H olden to May K line. 
1—W. P. B lack to C atherine Pierce. 
2 - Ruffin Ross to C aroline Preiva. 
2—M. s ta d tle rto F red erik a M attcm uella. 
3—F red erick (¡ore to M ary E. McM orry. 
,5—A n to n e C ardoza to M ary G race. 
4—H enry R yan to Eliza tiru n d en . 
4—A. G ustafson to G u stav ia (’. Nelson. 
5—R obert M artyr to Jen n ie D oherty. 
8—W illiam H enley to A nnie F. M eyers. 
9— Fred. W esem an to M ary Sclicll. 
9 - Louis M ooaer to Laura W eston. 
11—Fred. C. v\eil to L aura M iller. 
15—Jo h n C. H all to F an n ie Rhodes. 
17—F ran cis W aters to A daline G rider. 
18—W. 11. M arked to C lara E. Y andercook. 
20—o rla n d o II. H u b e rto H. M ary Griffiths. 
25—'Thos. J. Sam pson t • M igg:e Fraser. 
1—F.B. B irckenstccR to E. Y. OaldwelL 
2—Spiro A udrich to C atarin a Cosovach. 
2—A lbert R eed to M atilda Y. Snell. 
2—Jo h n M cG rath to M ary K. Q uinn. 
4—T hom as H ow rigan to S ara M. B um s. 
5—T. J. D am eron to Mrs. E m m a M alone. 
6—M. L. H am m er to F lo ra E. Spaulding. 
6— A ntoue Y alles to M aggie Pag>r. 
7—Johti R eilly to K ate W ebster. 
8—A ndrew Joseph to M ary Flores. 
9—Geo. H. L indm house to W. F. Sm ith. 
10—H. H . K ing to M aria M. Tibbals. 
13—A. E. Spaulding to R achel Robb. 
13—N. B. H a n e rto Mar>' E. Case. 
17—Jo h n N ettier to M ary G redig. 
is —F. P. W innie to Lizzie E. K aderaacher. 
l*j—p o n tu s Nelson to E leanor F. M eyer. 
20—Tlios. Duffy to F lorence Doty. 
22—W. C. M arshin an to L . A. Farr. 
22—W illiam S. Doan to Id a Schreiber. 
23—Louis E. H illen to A nnie A insw orth. 
25—W. A. W ilcox to N ettie B .Seeley. 
25 Joseph H eringer to M artha Trom p. 
26—W. C*. Schaffer to C atherine S chinkel. 
9 ^6—E d g ar M. P routy to E lla E. M itchell. 
30—S. P. C arlson to F elicite Leloy. 
31—G. A. P hinney to K ate L. V an V oorhies. 
Sept. 1—Wm. IXhí to N ellie M cCariy. 
2—E. C. Ja c k a to F an n ie J. F arn k am . 
2 l)r. F. F. D eD erky to E. M. Rowe. 
2—T heodore G. E ilers to M ary M cCleerj’. 
3—Joseph IT ary to IsalKilla Rogers. 
5—A rchie Piuil to Isabel H uyck. 
6—E. C. Mead to B ertha S tm ver. 
6—Arman«l S m ith to M ary W anl. 
7—F. W. W ilso u to F lorence A. W aterhouse. 
8—Joachim B aum an to A nnie In tercu m . 
9—,). A. C olburn to V ioletta Thom as. 
9—M artin L. B ayle-s to H elen C hapm an. 
9—E lm er E. Myers to E m m a B. Norton. 
12—Chas. H. W etzel to Jessie M cIntosh. 
14—A nthony G allag h er to M ary D w yer. 
14—B enjam in L esser to Fannie’ Covell. 
15—J. J. in te rc u m to Salom cna Ju rfan g er. 
16—B. F. W hitm ore to Lizzie O wens. 
16—J. R. H ollow ay to M aggie Rue. 
16— E. E. A very to J. C. A very. 
16—W m. A. Jo h n sto n to Lizzie R ichards. 
16—Jam es A. W right to E lizabeth G atw ell. 
16—T. J. L ucas to M ary B urke. 
17—Jas. O. S m ith to ClarA A. M cCallistcr. 
21—Louis Jones to L ydia A. A llen. 
22—Joseph T resii to M argaret A ndri. 
22—W m. J. Lafler to H attie A. W right. 
23—Y. J. C ham berlin to A nnie E. Pern*. 
23—Jo h n P. B rendel to M innie A. Y ork. 
24—M anuel H. Ruiz to E m m a J. Coyal. 
24—J. W. M cC utchan to Belle Doty. 
2b—C harles R hodes to Louisa K arap. 
28—I). W. C ham berlin to A ddie B. C aldon. 
3o—Jas. W. liouglas to M ollic A. Y araold. 
30 -W m . T. M cAfee to M ollie H onley. 
30—H erbert W . Puffer to M ary D ecker. 
Oct. 1—Tb*»s. G ard icer to K ittie Moore. 
1—J. L. M cK euney to M. C. G ray. 
1—Jo h n Arow to Louisa Io c k h iirt. 
I —R ussell J. Low to Man* II. T horpe. 
1—George H uddle to M atilda M orris. 
3—G regorio C ifientes to F ran citto H e rre ra 
4—W m . K em to M argaret C upeid. 
4—W ill G. D arling to E tta Y. A llen. 
4—G. P irini to E rbera Lipr»e. 
5— E dw in W. M aslin to A lice W av. 
6—Jo h n P. Ix^m ard to L. H uichinsou. 
7—Jas. W. H olm es to Flora E. Cam tield. 
7—J. S. G raff to K ittie O’Connor. 
11—D avid S. T ru m an to M aggie B. Rice. 
II —George K erth to M argaret G reiner. 
11—Jo h n 8enich to Man* T eresa B rislane. 
12—John G. Kreiger to L onha Schneider. 
13—W. G. W atson to A nnie E. Connor. 
13—W. 1!. H am pton to Luzetta Seifert. 
13—Joseph H. A llen to C aroline B achle. 
14—F rederick W. G rim m to E thel B utler. 
14—T hom as Boyer to E lla S. Spong. 
15—H enry A. G uthrie to E m ily R. Geisel. 
15—M ontgom ery P ike to Lizzie Shields. 
15—George E. P illsbury to B ertha A. Baron. 
15—L ucieu F aure to E m m a A m elia Trope. 
16—Thom as A llen to Jo sep h in e M artin. 
17—H om er W. Lee to R ita M. L. C arrington. 
17—B enjam in L eonard to F lora Freem an. 
19—W illiam G rubbs to A m elia Q ptham . 
19—Thom as H arris to K ate G. H arris. 
19—H. W. Kl&ys to Sallie I. Ten Eyck. 
21—H enry H au zik er to Louisa K réusbeffcer. 
22—M anuel Lem a to A nna Josepha. 
25—R udolph S tcinm an to Rose Bories. 
26—Joseph E- Davy to J o d e T hrush. 
27—F red H. Pierce to E m m a W. C rackbon. 
27—Jo h n C alio to A lbertine Fox. 
27—George B lodgett to C atherine R. Shadt. 
27—F red K eem a to K ate Koucer. 
31—Thos. J. K ing to M ary J. K ehrer. 
F’OT* 2—F red J. H ollis to E lla A. Johnson. 
2—Jo h n K olb to Loo isa M arkert. 
4—Jam es A. W arnock to E llen Shem xxL 
8—C hristian S ch u rr to J u lia K orstein. 
8—Samuel Hawkins to Lydia Hum. 


Aug 


12—J. D. Y oung to M ary S. Y oung. 
18—Stephen s. Lean- to M ary E. M aiues. 
18—C harles W. Bell to A ddie R. Petree. 
18—Fred E. R ay to E lizabeth E. M cGann. 
11»—F ran k I). H udson to L illie li. Row. 
19—Jam es F riscell to E lizabeth Cotting. 
22—A dam F routm au to 8arali M anzer. 
22—W. E. P rothers to C lara B. W illiam son. 
24—F ran k J. M icbel to M ary E. B eheniiau. 
24—W illiam W ilkins to E m ily Florence. 
25—A ugust F abian to Sidonie Seeger. 
25—Sam uel L. W iiliam sou to A nnie H evel. 
29—J. W. P ippits to L illie G. W atson. 
29— R obert E. Brock to A nnie J. F. Sm ith. 


H O R N . 


Jan . 


May 


3—W ife o f C. B ern h ard , a son. 
4—W ile o f F. C. K rupp a «laughter. 
4—W ife o f P h ilip Cafferty, a son. 
G—W ife qf C harles lla m a n , a d au g h ter. 
7—W ile o f F. C. M illard, a d au g h ter. 
12—W ife o f H arry H am shire, a son. 
14—W ife o f C. E. K eenan, a son. 
15—W ife o í R obert G ranrees, a d au g h ter. 
16—W ile o f W. F. K ern, a son. 
17—W ife o f T. C. Brom e, a d aughter. 
17—W ife o f Jo h n B. M cK ay, a sou. 
22—W ife o f B. L. M orris, a sol.. 
22—Wife o f Jam es Q uinn, a »on. 
23—W ife o f D. E. K err, a son. 
23—W ife o f E. C? D udley, a d au g h ter. 
23—W ife o f (¡us. W ahl, a sou.- 
24—W ife o f W. E. G erber, a d au g h ter. 
25—W ife of Archifm M Stew urt, a son. 
25—W ife o f W. C. W illiam s, a d au g h ter. 
26—W ife o f F ran k R andolph, a son. 
. 27—Wife of 1’. H agerty, a son. 
29—W ife o f C. S ohrehr, a son. 
29—W ife o f D. W. H offm an, a d au g h ter. 
29—W ife o f W. J. M eCieiieu, a «iaughter. 
Feb. 1—W ife o f Jan ies B ar’,toy, a son. 
2—W ife o f K elsey U obbay, a sou. 
3—W ife o f H. 1*. Casey, a d au g h ter. 
4—W ife o f D. A. M cKee, a son. 
4—W ife o f W. H. M artin, a son. 
4—W ife o f N. J. H. P uinter, a son, 
11—W ife o f Geo. W sylsiid. a d au g h ter. 
12—W ife o f A. M. W right, a son. 
12—W ife o f C. S. H oughton, a d aughter. 
12—W ife o f C u ite n lie tje n , a «laughter. 
12—Wife of G. Bertaguu, a son. 
13—W ife o f J. D ohliu. a soil. 
14—Wife *>f P. K. O’N eill, a so n ' (stillborn). 
15—W ile o f Em il B uckow , a d au g h ter. 
15—W ife o f J’. J. Pierce, a «laughter. 
16—W ife oí J. J. F&rrelJ, a son. 
16—W ife o f H enry Shultz, a son. 
17—W ife o f J. M. Jackson, a son. 
13—W ile o f S tephen D illon, a son, 
18—W ife o f J. A. W ilson, a d a u g h te r. 
19—\N ife o f R ich ard C atlett, a ¿»u. 
20—W ife o f Jacob H eintz, a son. 
20—W ife o f Jam es L ang, a son. 
20—W iie o f T heodore L abhard, a sou. 
22—W ile o f S. Sinay, a d au g h ter. 
22—Wife o f Jo h n J. K elly, a son. 
24—W ife o f H. B iederm a’n, a son. 
27—W ife o f I. H u n b u rt, a d au g h ter. 
Mar. 1—W ife o f M. Ross, a son. 
1—W iie o f R. P. N. Drover, a son. 
1—W ife o f Jo h n M cG illiw ay, a d aughter. 
1—W ife o f H ood Y. F lin t, a son. 
2—W ife o f R. J. Ferguson, a d aughter. 
2—W ife o f F ran k I). R yan, a son. 
2—W ife o f c . H. Schw eitzer, a son. 
4—W ife of W. D utton, a son. 
4—W ife o f W m. B. D utton, a son. 
5—W ife o f Al. P ritch ard , a d au g h ter. 
5—Wife o f Jo h n H. M artin, a d au g h ter. 
5—W ife o f L. G. D .ckm an, a «laughter. 
7—W iie ol A. W assannm , a son | 
7—W ife of W. T h o m so n , a son (still-l^om). 
8—W ife o f Wm. M cK enzie, a soil. 
8—W ife o f P eter R ooney, a sou. 
9—W ife o f W illiam Torm ey. a son. 
10—Wife 
J- M- D avis, a sou. 
15—W ife o f Levi Stokes, a son. 
16—'Wife o f Elias S teinm »n. a son. 
16—W ife o f Geo. B. G reene, a son. 
22—M’ife «of J. B. H arris a son. 
26—Wife of N. P. Pierson, ff daughter. 
26—W ife o f Wm. N. W hite, a d au g h ter. 
29—W ife of H. s. T urton, a «laughter. 
31—W ife of I. W. Beam , a sou. 
31—W ife o f T hom as \\ b ite , a d aughter. 
A p ril”—Wife o f C. K eliher, a son. 
2—W ife o f Jo h n H aller, a son. 
2—W ife o f J S tein, a son.. 
2—W’ife of \ \ . K. Cot h r in, a son. 
4—W ife o f F ran k S tadler, a d au g h ter. 
5—W’ife o f J. W. Cooper, a d au g h ter, 
5 W ife o f K. B. Cox ¡a «laughter. 
6—W ife o f W. S. R uinerfoui, a sou. 
6 —W’ife ot Saín. R andolph, a son. 
7—W ife o f Ed. K atzensleiu, a son. 
13—W ife o f R. s. M cClure, a d au g h ter. 
11—W ife o f S. M. Coppin, a d au g h ter. 
14—Wife o f S. W. P a iin, a son. 
16—W ife o f A lb ert G tlla tiu , a d au g h ter. 
17—W ife of J. P arent!, a d au g h ter. 
19—W iie o f C olum bus D illard, a son. 
22—W ife o f George N. Osgood, a d au g h ter. 
23—W ife o f J. E. G enutur, a d au g h ter. 
23—W ife of E. W. Ilale, a d aughter. 
24—W ife of H enry Iverson, a son. 
25—W ife o f M. Cull in, a d aughter. 
26—W ife o f J. M. Spunger, a sou. 
26—W ife o f A. M. Thom pson, a sou. 
26—W ife of A. N. F ish , a son. 
28—Wife o f J. A. W isem an, a son. 
1—W ife o f L. C. F ry, a son. 
2—W ife ol Joseph i’ow ers, a d au g h ter. 
3—W ile o f 8. G. fille r, a d aughter. 
5—W ife o f K. G. A iken, a d aughter. 
6—W ife o f Jam es M cH ale, a d aughter. 
10—W ife o f C. W. R obinson, a son. 
13—W ife o f Jo h n D idion, a «laughter. 
15—Wife o f F. W. V an H orn, a d au g h ter. 
16—Wife o f T. B. R eid, a d au g h ter. 
17 
W ife o f Jam es A nderson, a son. 
18—W ife of H. W einstock, a son. 
19—W ife of Rev. H. J. B ecker, a d au g h ter. 
19—W ife of W illiam N esbitt, a son. 
19—W ife o f Wm. 11. G reenlaw , a d au g h ter. 
19—W ife o f J. D. M cF arland, a son. 
20—W ife of P eter F ranz, a d au g h ter. 
21—W ife of Chas. P. L ehm an, a d au g h ter. 
25—W i e of K. B. R ay, a d aughter. 
26—W ife o f George K rom er, a son. 
27—W ife o f J. >1. Scott, a son. 
28—W ife o f W illiam G ulbur, a son. 
28—W ife o f S. W. Sm ith, a son. 
29—Wife o f C harles K. Phipps, a son. 
29—W iie o f C. K. P hillips, a son. 
30—W ife o f W. E. P latt, a son. 
30—W ife o f E. G. M essner, a son. 
31—W ife o f I). Reese, a son. 
3*1—W ife o f Jo h n F. B«>hn, a d au g h ter. 
Ju n e 4—W ife of Jo h n L atham , a son. 
5—W iie o f F ortu n ato G iusti, a «laughter. 
7—W ife o f E J. C lark, a d au g h ter. 
8—W ife of J. A. Piz»rr<*, a d aughter. 
9—W ife o f < 
Lages, a d au g h U r. 
10—W ife o f F ran k Pniggi, a son. 
12 W ife o f T. J. Hodgson, a d au g h ter. 
1:’. 
Wife ol Ed. .y ith u r, a s’.n. 
].'» Wife ol .1. C ar'aw , a «laughter. 
16—W ife of P. M urley, a d au g h ter. 
16—W ite o f G. B. Jeffers, a sou. 
17—W ife of II. A. Stover, a son. 
is— Wife o f Jo h n Me C onnor, a son. 
is—W ife o f SiHby W. H arris, a d a u g h te r. 
19—W iie o f T. 8. Smi t h, a son. 
19 Wife o f i ouis Billing*-, a d au g h ter. 
’- '—Wife o f « has. F. G ardner, a d au g h ter. 
20—Wife o f C. K. .M.ller, a d au g h ter. 
1*1—'Wife oi C. H G ilm an, a d au g h ter. 
2» 
W ife o f P atrick C ahill, a d au g h ter. 
29—W ife of Jos. P am p in clla, a d au g h ter. 
30—W ife o f Jos. E. L undquist, a d au g h ter. 
Ju ly 1—Wife of W ebster I .Ring, a son. 
1—W ife o f Joseph Ju d d , a son. 
4—W ife o f Percy Ross, a d au g h ter. 
4—V\ ife ol Fred. P ierin i, a son. 
4—W ife o f F ran k R uhstaller, a son. 
4—W ife of C harles M cClerg, a d au g h ter. 
6—W ife o f W illiam Schott, a d au g h ter. 
8—W ife o f Jo h n York, a d au g h ter. 
9—W ife of J. E. C ontner, a d au g h ter. 
9—W ife of J. R. C hilds, a d au g h ter. 
9—W ife o f T hom as N ainan, tw in s (boys). 
9—W ife of R. M. M uller, a son. 
10—W ife o f t . P. Van O iinda a son. 
11—Wife of M artin Reel, a son. 
12—W ife o f G. W. Morse, a d au g h ter. 
12—W ife o f 1*. Sheedy, a daughtcs. 
13—W ife o f W. T. B ird, a son. 
13—W ife o f Joseph F au .l, a son. 
14—W ife o f W illiam S trath ea m , a son. 
15—W ife of W im L. S ullivan, a d au g h ter. 
15—W ife o f F. .s? H olden, a d au g h ter. 
16—Wife o f Jo h n N orton, tw in s (daughters). 
17—W ife o f L. W agner, a «laughter. 
19—W ife o f II. C. Chipm&n, a d au g h ter. 
22—W ife o f Em il F a b ia n , & «laughter. 
24—Wife o f B. H Covell, a sm . 
26—W ife of R. C. D ouglas, a «laughter. 
29—W ile o f J. C. P ierson, a d au g h ter. 
29—'W ife of E. C. Jobson, a son. 
Aug. 1—W ife of T. Bisencio, a sou. 
1—W ile o f S tephen lknvnan, a d au g h ter. 
1—W ife o f R ich ard C averly, a son. 
2—W ife o f II. W. K ivett, a d au g h ter. 
2—W ife o f A. L. Olson, a son. 
2—W ife of J. P. Ju st, a son. 
2—W ife o f A be Sire*ser, a son. 
5—W ife o f Chas. D ouglas, tw in s (sons). 
6 —W ile o f H. J.. S arch ett. a d au g h ter. 
6—W ife o f Jo h n C halder, a son. 
7—W ife o f F red. M yrick, a sou. 
7—Wite o f E lm er ( ’. Cook, a son. 
7—W ife o f A lbert M. Johnson, a son. 
7—W ife o f C. J. T h ielb ar. a d au g h ter. 
8—W ife o f N. J. Nat han, a sod. 
10—W ife o f W. A. Scott, a son. 
11—W ile o f Jo h n O. M alev, a «laughter. 
11—W ife o f L. M. LaHdsbórough, a d a u g h te r 
13—W ife o f J. F. Mills, a d au g h ter. 
15—W ife o f N. G. E ldred, a son. 
16—W ile o f C cm elio L iaesm a, a d au g h ter. 
16—W ile of R obert D atbe, a s n. 
17—W ife o f T. G. B lack, a sou. 
19—W ife of W m. Ri«ler, a d au g h ter. 
20—W ife o f Y iecute Aza, a «laughter. 
20— W ile of H. F. C alenberg, a d au g h ter. 
20—W ile o f Wm. H icks, a d au g h ter. 
21—W ife o f Jo h n D iviny, & son. 
21—W ile o f Isaac Ralph*, a d au g h ter. 
22—W ife o f Jo h n P atterson, a d au g h ter. 
23—W ife o f Jo h n F. S tephenson, a son. 
24—W ife o f I. M. W oodard, a d au g h ter. 
24—W ife o f T. D. W alker, a d aughter. 
25—W ife o f E. T. N aghel. a d au g h ter. 
25—W ile o f C harles D angler, a d au g h ter. 
25—W iie o f E. A. Row ley, a son. 
26—W ife o f A. O. G regory, a d aughter. 
28—W ife o f J. G. Cox. a d au g h ter. 
30—W ife o f A. J. G alligan, a son. 
30—Wife o f B rady C aney, a son. 
30—W ife o f A ugust K eenan, a son. 
30—W ife o f II. B. Gariy, a son. 
31—W ife o f N. G lubetich, a d au g h ter. 
Sept. 2—W ife o f D. J. M annix. a son. 
3—W ife o f F. W. Lom ond, a sou. 
5—W ife o f O scar H enley, a sou. 
8 —W ife o f C harles H afner. a son. 
8—W ife o f George B rauns, a sou. 
9—W ife o f C. H. Johnson, a son? 
11—W ife o f F’ran k C arroll, a d au g h ter. 
11—W ife o f N icholas S chadt, a d au g h ter. 
12—W ife o f W. H. B arker, a son. 
13—W ife o f S. W. B utler, a d au g h ter. 
15—W ife o f P eter H orst, a d au g h ter. 
15—W ife o f L. B. C larke, a son. 
lb—Wife o f S am uel L. H olm es, a son. 
20—W ife o f J. B roder, a d aughter. 
29—W ife of G. P. C urtis, a d aughter. 
24—W ife o f F red erick B aker, a d au g h ter. 
26—W ife o f Jo h n B ats, a son. 
27—W ife o f G eorge H. M enke. a «laughter. 
27—Wife o f L aurence H errigan, a son. 
27—W ife o f O. N. C ronkite, a son. 
29—W ife o f H enry R uhl, a son. 
30—W ife o f W. K. T ucker, a d au g h ter. 
Oct. 1—W ife o f S. C. Tryou, a sou. 
1—W ife o f J . J. H anlon, a son. 
2—W ife o f T hom as D. M oore, a d au g h ter. 
2—W ife o f W. F. R ussell, a son. 
3—W ife o f A. W. Sefton, a son. 
5—Wife of D. H. O sborn, a d au g h ter. 
5—W ife o f J. J. M cK innon, a son. 
6—W ife o f B. M an aes, a d au g h ter. 
6—W ife o f R alph T u rn er, a son. 
7—W ife o f Jam es Stew art, a d au g h ter. 
9—W iie o f E dw ard Jan es, a son. 
9—W ife o f Jo h n Law>ou, a d au g h ter. 
9—W ife of Jo h n E h rh ard t, a son. 
12—W ife o f W m. E. O ugh to n , a son. 
12—W ife o f Jo h n H e*tn, a son. 
13—W ife of L. P. M artin, a son. 
13—W ife o f Jo h n P aul N innis, a son. 
14—W ife o f A lex an d er H ali, a d au g h ter. 
14—W ife o f Jos. N. H erndon, a d au g h ter. 
15—W ife oi AL J. Lay m anee, a d au g h ter. 


15—W ife o f G. W. F auer, a son. 
ot 
M ontgom ery, a «laughter. 
17— »> ife o f R. N. Johnson, a d au g ater. 
IS—W ife o f Jo h n G leeson, a son. 
18—JJJfe o f R obert M ullane, a d au g h ter. 
‘-I —W ife o f B. F. Sam pson, a son. 
*«¿1—Wife o f Jam es M ouuhau, a son. 
——W’ife o f R. p. B urr, a sou. 
o f d in to u p . w h ite , a d aughter. 
- I —W ife o f L. F. B as3ttt, a son. 
25—W ife o f E. G rah ler, a d au g h ter. 
" —W ife o f H enry W atson, a d au g h ter. 
26—W ife o f W m. J. Irvine, a sou. 
28—W ife o f P h ilip Stack, a son. 
of II. F\ C olem an, a d au g h ter. 
—'W ife of R hody Nchestag, a d aughter. 
1—W’ife o f J. W. P ritch ard , a son. 
1—W ife o f Jam es J. P lu u k et, a son. 
i —W ife o f Jo h n M cCarthy, a d au g h ter. 
T- *} ! ® 
K H. G ould, a son. 
■j— ”.jfe ° f M ichael M urphy, a son. 
- 
t« —e ° f H en ry F. C rabtree, a d au g h ter. 
(—W ife o f Jam es M cCaw, a son. 
8—W ife o f F ran k F.. L am bert, a (laughter. 
,5—W’ffe o f P. G. W 'erm uth, a d au g h ter, 
to—W ife of W. S. M cK ean, a son. 
t2 W ife o f C. J. W’allq u ist, trqon. 
—W ife o f R ich ard W illiam s, a son. 
t2 —W ife o f Sim eon B row n, a sou. 
13—W ife of Jam es F lau n ig an , a sou. 
14—W ife o f F. Gleie. a son. 
Dt—W ife o f M ichael Q uigley, a «laughter. 
15—WTfe o f F’ran k B utler, a son. 
—W ife o f A. D aniels, a sou. 
!£»—W ife o f W alter B. F erral, a son. 
!*—W ife o f Conitz N ielsen, a «laughter. 
t8—W ile oí T. M. B arn h art, a son. 
18—WTfe o f B enjam in F. K irk, a son, 
29—W ife ol W illiam H edger, a son. 
» 
‘«i0—W ife o f S tephen T. B ovver, a d au g h ter. 
*-i—) 
° f C* 
R eynolds, a d au g h ter. 
23—W ife o f Jo h n Rogers, a son. 
-f —W’ife o f Jo h n C an!w ell, a d au g h ter. 
-»—W ife o f T hom as M Lon*?, a d aughter. 
29—W ife o f \ \ . B. Rogers, a sou. 
30—W ife o f C. E . L eonard, a daughter» 


D IE D . 


A rchie B agnill, 1 yr., 11 iuos., 15 dys. 
4—L uigi Cardun«>, 22 years. 
4—H en ry I*. B chiineger, 43 years. 
6—W m. O rn n , 4 years, 5 m onths, 8 days. 
7—W in. O. B arton, 4 yrs., 5 m os., 6 dys*. 
7—K atie M. F erran , 25 vrs., 7 m os.,1 day. 
8—C ath erin e E. H unt. 63 yrs., 2 m os., 8 ds. 
s—Mrs. A. F. A rrow sm ith, 68 years. 
9—A nnie L. B rogan, 17 years. 
10—G ertie .Storey. 
11—M ary M cGrecvay. 26 yrs., 7 m os., 13 dys. 
11—L ucy N. C lem ens. 18 yrs., 3 m os., 27 ds. 
11—Mr<. D. A. M cG ow aP,83 > rs..5 n is.. 5 ds. 
11—P. J. H encessy. 41 yrs.. 9 m os., 22 dvs. 
11 —EUfi R. M. Cooksley, 2 m ouths, 13 days. 
11—P atrick W alsh, 50 years. 
14—E liza Cosgrove. 37 years, 11 m onths. 
16—Mrs. Jessie G raham , 35 years. 
18—R obert C ollar. 70 years, 3 days. 
18—Thos. H. K ioton, 56 years. 
18—M rs. Delia H am p sh ire, is yrs., 4 m .# 2d. 
19—Jo h n H arry H am pshire, 9 days. 
20—Josephine Buser, 24 yrs., 11 m os., 20 ds. 
20—C harles J. Burgel, 39 years, 11 m onths. 
20—E llen N. G ilbert. 48 years. 
20—Lew is F rancis, 44 years, 2 m os., 3 days. 
21—Jo h n B. A lex an d er, 7 years, 7 mouths*. 
22—M ary Jam es, 79 years. 
23—E lla F urlev, 28 yeí.rs, 4 m ouths, 8 days. 
21—Lizzie S ullivan, 23 years, 1 m o., 22 days. 
25—Preston A. B onney. 1 year, 13days. 
" 
25—Jam es Roddy. 53 year’s. 
27—A lice M abel Sheriey, 5 m ouths, 17 days. 
2s—W illiam F. L efavor. 11 rears. 
28—M ary M. R oberts, 87 years. 11 m os., Gds. 
«30—E lizabeth M iller, 55 years, 29 day*. 
Feb. 1—Leon ¿t. Denis, 47 years. 
3—J. E. K ennedy, 30 years. 
2—In fa n t d a u g h te r of C. E. a n d J. C. A verv, 
8 w eeks. 
3—Jam es Dully, 47 years. 
4—P atrick L ynch, 45 years. 
1—A. D ouglas,43 years. 
4—F orrest B. H olm es, 28 years. 
4— T. R iley M ains, 49 years. 7 m os., 20 ds. 
5—M atilda Ziegler, 5 m onths, I days. 
>—M ike S teinbaugh, 31 yrs . 11 m os., 25 ds. 
5—Wm. M. W est,29 years. 
5—R obert B. IV»well,"50 years. 
6—E sth er S tahl, 1 year, 5 m ouths, 8 days. 
6—Jo h an n a Lucey, f*3 years. 
6—J o h n (’. Quinn* 53 years, 10 m os , 10 ds. 
8—F n u ik H. Moore, 27 years. 6 m os., 8 ds. 
8 M ichael M urphv, 78 years, 8 m onths. 
9—J . D. Love, 24 y ears,:’, m ouths, *21 days. 
9—G. W. S paulding. .52 years. 
12—E rn estin e Levy, 51 years, 6 m onths. 
13—Sadie N ewlon, 1 m onth. 
14 —M arie Jo h an n esen . 76 years, 3 m onths. 
15—E m m a Stroup, 10 years, 4 m ouths. 
1G»—K. J. D avis, 31 years. 
16—George W. G reen, 50 years. 
17—Jo h n Benson, 39 years. 
17—H enry E ifert, 65 years. 
19—E m elle C. Ross. *20 yrs., 6 m os., 12 days. 
19—R uby May M iller. 1 yt a-. 8 m »>., 7 days. 
19—Freo. S chneider, 3 years, l m o., 24 days. 
19—H enry E rickson, 20 years. 
29—H iram D. Jones, 40 years, 20 days. 
20—Jo h n W. «Stackhouse, 24 years. 
21—Mrs. H. W. Ogg,51 years’ 7 m os., 9 days. 
21—T illie M cW illiam s, 32 yrs., 10 m o., 21 as. 
21—Enos Sargent. 
22—Mrs. E. J. D avis, 31 years. 
22—S aiah A. G reer, 29 yrs., 5 m os., 8 days. 
23—Joseph O 'N eil, 25 years, 11 m o., 15 days. 
24—E unice M. Jackson, 2 m onths, 12 dqys. 
25—K atie A m elia < ¡raí, 6 m onths. 
25—C. N. lUake. 63 years. 
26—In fa n t d au g h t. o f A .G allcotto an«l w ife. 
27—R obert B rutie, 66 years. 
27—W. tf. Joh n sto n , 53 years. 
M ar. 1—E thel B uch an an , 3 m onths, 2 days. 
3—C harles C. Sm ith. 1 year, 7 m os., 3 days. 
4—A. iJouglas, 43 years. 
• 4—M ary Fahey, 74 years. 
5—Cora B achm an, 5 m ouths. 
6 —A lfred E. P ayne, 4 m onths, 8 days. 
7—E lizabeth Y ager, 61 years. 
7—Jo h n N olau, 24 years, 9 days. 
8—T hom as M clnerny, 20 yrs., 5 m os., 23 ds. 
8—A ugusta S chm idt, 58 yrs., 1 m o., 12 dys. 
9— T hom as J. K iernan, 2*years. 
12—Calis to B arras. 13 years, 5 m onths. 
13—B. D ennis, 40 years, 10 m onths. i0 days. 
13—F reda S churr, 31 years, 7 m onths. 
1)—C arl M u-sow, 4:: years, ll m onths. 
14—Jo h u Com ber, 55 years. 
11—Charle.- O thello, 35 years. 
14 -E liz ab e th N ew ton, 9 m onths, 12 days. 
15— Jin ia M. Posta, 34 years. 
15 -H en ry W. Parsons, 7 yrs., 2,moe., 20 dys. 
15—C iara T iefren, 2 years, 9 m ouths. 
16—( a th erin e J. R obinett. 50 years. 
19—M aiy A. M ason, 02 vrs., 7 mos. 
21—B. 1*. bluntly, 56 years. 
21—L aw rence h. 8clit, 9 m ouths. 
23—E d w ard Dorset t, 69 years. 
23—Jo h n M cD onald, 40 years. 
23—D ouglas M cK innon, 9 y is.,9 m os., 23 ds. 
2*—E m m a I.u z, 40 je a rs, l m o n th . 15 days. 
2>>—Geo. W. Ix>tier, 57 yrs., 1 m o.. 23 ds. ’ 
2;»—P atrick Fitzsim m ons, 47 jcaxs. 
29 -JL 11. ra rr, 09 years. 
A i »ri 1 l - J sie W alter, 19 years. 
:v— M argaret A. G to ig ef49 y rs.,5 m o s.,21 ds. 
1 
Mary J.. M cGuire, 5 m onths, 26 dayjj. 
4—Jo h u J. Johusou, 57 years. 
• - r m ile L. G o n n tt, 25 yrs., 9 m os , 5 d-«. 
• 
<trge A sch n a’.er, .52 \ r.'..5 m os., *24 «is. 
5 —.«¡mo NTchoD. 8 m onths, 
«lays. 
6— ih«> 
85 years. 
* 
7—Mis. L. •». M iller,:>* ; «*j*rs. 
8—A rth u r t . c r n h y, 11"m o n th s, 26 days. 
8—W alter M ansfieai, 57 years. 
10—Wm. J. M cD onald, 1‘J yrs., 9 m os., 14 ds. 
12—A gnes M ahler, 28 years. 
t -Jtjv ita Y. H arris, 20 yrs., 4 m os., 16 ds. 
11—A lbert Schnauss 1 year, 3 m os., 7 days. 
14—K epler F. B assett, 4 yr»., Gnu s.. 11 days. 
1.5—M anuel .Silva, 29 yetr». 


-Sophii 
21—P cier R igucy, 52 n ears.’ 
22—Mrs. C harlotte M iller. 70 years. 
22—F red d ie Da s >n\il e 5 m i.nths, 2 days. 
23—Jam es G. Burns, 1 year, 4 m onths. 
28—A n tone W ojciceht skis, 53 years, 11 mos. 
28—H. C. ¿tout. 54 years. 
28—M rs. Fences, 47 years. 
39—A lfred A tkinson, 24 years, 4 days. 
3Ü—B.*SampsoD, 44 years. 
M ay 2—F red erick D ustm an, 43 years. 
2—M rs. l ’e te r S hum ake, 23 years. 
4—H enry M. Pow er, 26 yrs., 8 m os., 11 ds. 
6—i*. L iebling, 19 years, 2 m onths, 11 days. 
6—S arah M. B arkley, 57 years, 2 m onths. 
6—F. J. ¿ellinger, 17 years, 1 m o., 14 days. 
6—M artin B aum an. 58 years. 
7—Sam uel R ider, 45 years. 
7—B. J. H arvey, 42 yeajs, 4 m o., 12 days. 
7—E dgar J. B auuon, 1 year, *2 m onths. 
7—Son o f O. am i E. S anders, 9 m os., 14 ds. 
7—F rederick Fuchs. 35 years. 
8—M argaret O wen Roberts. 
9—E. S. G rant, 34 years, 1 m onth, 19 days. 
10—M. L. D om ey, 65 years. 
10—M. H. B ailey. 37 years. 
12—Louise B ongard, 76 years. 
12—F rances D. Bui la rd ,*23 vs., 11 hios., 26 ds. 
16—C. Bragg, 4 days. 
17—C hristovol Sesania. 3 yrs., 6 m os., 1 day. 
17—C arm elita Gomez. 4 m ouths, 10 days. 
18—L. D. W estfaP. 34 years, 7 m os., 11 days. 
19—J. J. Beebe, 59 years, 10 m onths, 12days, 
19—P atrick W a lsh , 62 years. 
24—M aiy E. Sw eeney. 45 years, 6 m onths. 
25—Sylvester l’earl, 0J years. 
27—Jo h n W’aldie. 63 years. 
28—Seth G reen, 50 years, 2 m ouths, 2 days. 
28—H enry D art, 76 years. 
29- D avid Sm ith, 32 years. 
29—Jam es A heru, 21 years, 6 m onths. 
30—M ay P in k h am . 13years, lo m os., 1 day. 
31—Lerry Enos, 30 years. 
June 2—E arnest Poten, 56 years. 
2—Fred. M ier, *22 yeah*, 1 m o n th , 23 days. 
2—W’m. T. G reutner, 31 years. 
3—A lex. G oldberg,*21 yrs.. 10 m os., 21 days. 
3—M ary A nn F ranc \ 63 years, 18 days. 
4—Jam es D oherty, 65 years. 
5 —A ndrew M artin, 35 years. 
6—W Finer B radford, 28 years. 
7—A sa P. A ndrew s, 61 years. 
7—A nnie E. C hristopher, 26 y s.,8 m s., 6 ds. 
7—Mrs. M aria W oods, 55 years. 
8—Jo h u Mo«jney, 99 years, 10 m onths. 
9—Izm ise T artas. 80 years. 
10—T hom as Young, 72 years. 3 m os., 7 days. 
11—A nton H offm an, 51 years. 6 m onths. 
1 —H enry F. S u lliv an , *2 years, 10 m ouths. 
13—Thos. M orris, 59 years, 11 m os., 15 days. 
13—jGeorge How ard, 60 years. 
13—K atie W’h ite. 1 year, 6 m onths. 
15—K ate H orscli, 31 years. 
16—Geo. W. N ickell, «58 years, 10 days. 
16—In fan t d a u g h te r o f W’m. a n d Susa E m er­ 
son, 10 days. 
18—W iihelm iiia I>eterding, 61 ys.,9 m .,4 ds. 
18—E lleu M. M artz. 52 years, 6 m onths. 
18—A lbert N. N elson, 52 yrs.. 3 m os., 21 ds. 
19—K ittie B. W aters, 28 years. 
19— B ernard A. Ross. 3 m onths. 19 days. 
29— R osalie C heperow sky, 57 years. 
20—A m anda F. H arris. 44 yrs.. 2 m s., 27 ds. 
20—V itureno Jose De Silva, 33 years. 
24—A da Belle H anspeter. 3 m os., 15 dys. 
24—M ary R am sey, 43 year*!. 
24—H enry Schultz, 39 years. 
24—N annie E. Pace, *27 years. 
25— M ary J. Schofield, 18 yrs., 3 m os., 22 ds. 
26—Jas. E. Pugh. 28 years. 
26—Jas. K irk p atrick . 67 yrs., 2 m os., 19 dys. 
28— E lizabeth M. G lendeúning, 47 ys., 10 m. 
28 - E tn a .-filer, 2 m onths. 
21»—Sam uel S. N ixon, 3 yrs , 6 m os., 25 dys. 
29—In fa n t d a u g h te r o f Jos. a n d M aggie 
P am pinelia. 
July 1—H arold N. A tkinson. 1 year. 4 days. 
• 3—W’endell P. Lyon, 46 years. 
4—Jo h n Lacey. «55 years. 
.5—A m anda M cB ouiic. 12 yrs.. 1 m ., 5 dys. 
5— H enry J . Vassels, 16 years, 23 davs. * 
6—N ancy J. Foss. 49 yrs., 1 m o., 14 áys. 
7—Law rence A. R oyster, 3 yrs., 1 m .. 13 ds. 
9—Jam es H artw ell, 74 yrs., 3 m os., 26days. 
10—M ary S. T ow nsend, 48 years, 6 m onths. 
11—Mrs. E n cam ació n C ienfucgos, 77 years. 
12—Jo h n W. P atto n , 38 yrs,, 2 m os., 18 days. 
12—M ichael O’R eilly, 34 years, 12 days. 


12—W’m. W. C am pbell, 7 y rs.,6 m os., 5 dys. 
13—Jo h n C. G reen. 39 years. 
13—Cora M ay W illiam s, 7 m o n th s, 15 «lays. 
14—M ary L. M ariauta, 18 yrs.. 3 m os., 14dys. 
14—J. E. ¿cott, 72 years. 
15—C harles II. Sw ift, 78 yrs., 1 m o., 20 days. 
15—C. C. F ugitt. 57 years. 
17—A nnie E nnis. 24’years. 
17- A m elia B. H u tto n , 65 years. 
—W’. K. C antw ell, 64 years, 11 m onths. 
29—H. P. Schulze, 5 yrs., 8 mo*., 5 days. 
29—Jo h n M cK une, 45 years. 
21—C harles O verhall, 61 years. 
21—M ary Jan e C lark, 78 years. 
22—M ary M alone, 25 years. 
28—.W’m. T. Snook, i l yrs., 3 m os., 28 days. 
29—Jo h n M. Johnson, 27 years. 
29—Jo h n T hom as. 61 vears. 
Aug. 1—Louis C olem an, ,55 years. 
1—George B. F ierie, 1 vr., 3 m os., 20 days. 
2—C harles E lliott, 63 years. 
2—D avid Sanford T aylor, 56 years. 
4—H iram P arker. 58 years. 
«>— A m anda C. Gil lis, .51 yrs., 4 m os.. 23 dys. 
5—L iua ¿tru tz, 49 years, 10 m onths, 22 dys. 
<s—In fan t son o f A. M. a u d M ay Johnson. 
9—F. W\ C urrier, 3o years. 
’ 
19—G. W. Moor, 46 years, 11 m onths, 8 days. 
11—Jo h n B auer. 43 years, 1 m o n th , 15 days. 
11—B enjam in W. M artz. 62 years. 
Ü —Jo h n J. K euealy, 3 vrs., 11 m os., 4 davs. 
12—Jan e Neely, 48 years. 
12—M aria A. Geisel, 17 yrs.. 11 m os., 20 dvs. 
12—Susan O. Stephenson, 25 ys., 9 m s., 29ds. 
13—D avid Deal, t'A years, 6 m onths. 
15—L aw rence O 'louxghlin, 36 years. 
1?—W’m . W. T ittle, 23 vis., 10 m os., 1 day. 
15—Joseph M eschado, 4 m onths. 
16—Susie S. C rothers, 30 years. 
16—In fa n t son o f Geo. A. an d Ju lia B row n. 
16—C. W. S m ith, 39 years, 5 m os., 23 davs. 
17—P eter H an n t n 54 vrs., 11 m os.. 22 dys. 
17— H an o ra C arey, 43 years. 
18—Jo h n S innott, 29 years. 
19—Sam uel C lay, 62 years. 
20—R eseñe Speikert,*64 years. 
21—Jam es M cGuire, 53 years. 
21—A lex an d er J. H enderson, 30 yrs., 2 mos. 
21—W’m . Davis. 63 years. 11 m onths, 1 day. 
21—R obert F arrell, 55 years. 
22—Jo h n F. Griffin. 32 years, 9 m onths. 
22—Jo h n T aylur, 59 years. 
23—P eter Paul Trope, 58 yrs., 4 m os., 11 ds. 
23—W m. Lemos, 8 days. ’ 
23—C harles R oberts, 28 years. 
. 
23—Jam es H arris, 44 years. 
24—M argaret C ahill, 2 m onths. 
24—M ary A. W alker, 3 years, 6 m onths. 
24—R obert G reer, 81 years, 5 m os., 29 dvs. 
24—H iram P ark er, ’*7 y e a rs,;; m os., 5 "dys. 
24—K. R. M axou, 56 years. 
25—Jo sep h in e Gem acii, 10 mos. 
27—D avid Vice, 47 years, 7 m o n th s, 27 days. 
27—C has. M. M etzlar, 68 yrs, 5 iuos, 10 days. 
28—In ez E. G risw old, 26 yrs, 6 m os, 15 days. 
2S—Jen n ie A. B ragg, 6 yrs, 10 mos, 18 days. 
28—C ath erin e O’Toole, 78 years. 
30—A nna M. Fox. 22 yrs. 4 m os, 11 days. 
3d—G eorge W. M iller, 23 y ears, 8 m ouths. 
31—Mary K line, 49 years, 9 m oil hs. 
<’■ Buxeh, 59 years, 6 m onths. 
Sept. 2—Jo h n K ing, 31 years. 
2—\\ m. H. R obinson, 41 years. 
2—W’m . M cCantz. 2 m ont’ns, 14 days. 
3—Jack so n L ittle. 52 yrs, 6 m os, 15 days. 
{»—Fredrif a W enzel, 76 years, 10 m onths, 
o—H en rietta G urnly, 45 years, 7 days. 
5—Alice C ouchm au, 1 yr, 8 mos, 11 days. 
6—E m ily E. M artin, 40 years, 28 days. 
<’*—D aniel M ulberger, 59 years. 
6—Ile n ry C. Rolling, 38 yrs, lOmos, 18days. 
7—H enrietta llurgus, 76 years. 
10—N icholas N eary, 26 yrs, 5 m os. 
* 
10—K atie May G ould, 3yrs, 4 m os, 5 days. 
10—D elia Law son. 43 years. 
12—E lizabeth Tw igg. 39 years, 2 m ouths. 
12—M ichael McGee, «54 je a rs. 
1*2—A nna Miles, 47 years. 
13—WTlíred L. ¿paugler, 4 m os, 16 days. 
13—'W infred S. E llery. J yrs, 6 m os, 12 days. 
1 1—C aroline A lm a T at,, 42 years. 
14—M ary M. McKee, 71 years, 1 m o n th . 
11—Ju rd ie B ullard, 2 years, 1 m o n th . 
1 1—Louis KleInsorge,*47 yrs.. 3 m os., 4 ds. 
15—M ousi Dom enic, 10 m onths. 
15—C harles N orm an, 2 m onths, 6 days. 
I 1— i h j s . (>’Toole, .52 years, 6 m onths. 
15—C ath erin e K auffm an, 32 yeui*. 
16—In fa n t sou oi S. L. a n d M. M. H olm es. 
16—E llen M cCarty, 54 years. 
17—P atrick C lark, 53 y ears, 6 m onth*. 
19—C arrie H ausen, 11 m ouths. 27 days:. 
19—A rth u r E. Jo h n so n , 6 yrs., 10 m os., 8 ds. 
20—Jo h n A. Pool, 13 years, 9 m os., 3 davs. 
20—Jo h n G uinean, 44 years. 
20—D aniel De' irosa, 67 years, 2 days. 
22—Jo b F. C aldenvood, il yrs.. 1»> m s., 7 ds. 
22—Rose M. W heeler, 35 years, 2 m os., 7 ds. 
22—George Wise, 10 years, 26 «lays. 
23—C harles Zeitler. 55 years, lO m os., 29 ds. 
24—Joseph Pow ers, 38 years, 4 m onths. 
25—In fan t d a u g h te r oi G. a n d M. L lew ellyn. 
2 »—J. I . Briggs, 7*2 years, 7 m os., 6 ds. 
’ 
27—J. T. M cG artlyn, 19. yrs., 2 m«js., 13 ds. 
27—Jum es C u m in . 37 y t ars. 
1.2>—Francisco Stork, l’year, 11 days. 
*28—M uriquita E squivel, 57 ys., 1 l"m s., 2b ds. 
30—Ere i lio B onetti, 19 years. 
30—Geo. C. lM sc h , 47 "years, 6 m onths. 
30—li. Y. C astello, 8 years, 2 m os,, 15 days. 


I 
A HOME INDUSTRY. 


BEET 
SUGAR MAX UFA ITU RE 
SUCCESS IN CALIFORNIA. 


H ow a 
Lit lie A id 
IVoin C ongress 
Can H elp a G reat Industry— 
The A lvarado F actory. 


Oct. 


Nov 


2—A . W olcott, 65 years 6 m onths. 
Gcortte W. R icker, G7 yrs., 6 m os., 26 ds. 
S-anii) I'ilkiiigtnn, 70 years. 
4—A lice 1.. U rilleths, 27 yrs., 6 m os., 23 ds. 
5—G ertrude K.-ivauaugh, 1 y ear 11 m ouths. 
5—Wm. M cK ibbin, 47 years, 2 days. 
6—Ja n e E. G antt, (¡1 years. 
8—T heresa M endel, óó years. 9 m os., IS ds. 
8—Isaac Brow n. 77 years, 6 m os., 14 days. 
8—J u lia E UTbrook. :'■! yrs., 4 m os., 6 days. 
9—Mrs. J. Crow ley, 44 yrs., 6 m os., li days. 
1(1— h o rcas S. Brow n, 46 years, 1 m o., 21 ds. 
10—Wm. S h attu ck , 75 years, 1 m o., 21 days. 
11—S u san n ah A. A very, 57 ys.,8 m os., 19 ds. 
11—S am uel B. Moore, 45 years. 
12—P. J. H ickm an, 68 years. 
12—W E. T hom pson, 51 yrs., 10 m os, 12 ds. 
13—Mrs. P. Combs, 66 years, 6 m os., 18 days. 
12—George, son of Jam es an lA m ciiaB row n. 
13—Jo h n M cC aragher, 68 years. 
13—D olphic E. T aylor, 15 years, 3 m onths. 
13—T. E. Ellis, 31 years. 
14—W m. H . H arris, 21 years, 10 m os., 14 ds. 
14—Thos. 8. In g h am , 29 vrs., 11 m os., 12 ds. 
14—IV tro P. H urtado, 50 years. 
16—A nna l.ieseh, 1 year, 8 m onths, 22 days. 
16—M artha F ren ch , 61 years. 
16—A. J. S pringer, 45 years. 
17—Isaac B ryan, 48 yrs.. 5 m os., 19 dys. 
38—L. M. Van Bibber, 18 yrs., 8 m s..*18 dvs. 
18—M arie Olsen, 29 years, 6 m onths. 8 days. 
18— H enry G rover, 55 years. 
20—George IV. W arner, 13 days. 
20—L evant Vail A lstine, 53 ys., 2 m os., 5 ds. 
2t—C atherine Sm ith, 68 years. 
21—G race I'. L andes, 1 year, 7 m os., 14 dys. 
21—Lorens W am sgans. 37 years. 
22—M arlon Sylvester W ilson, 57 years. 
22—P eter t ollield, 44 years, 9 m onths. 
23—K ate A. Lord. 56 years, 5 m ouths. 
2:*—Joseph Lord. 76 years. 
23—W illiam H ennessey, 65 years. 
23—Ju liu s C ohn, 49 years. 
24—Lillie U. H aw ley. 25 years, 9 m os., 16 ds. 
24—Jam es 11. Berry, 9 years, 3 m onths. 
21—Itu th ic E. C liild s,:: m onths, 15 days. 
27—M ichael C asey,53 years. 
28—E llen A. M iller, 31 years, 7 m os., 24ds. 
28—George W. W ood, 49 years, 6 m onths. 
29—W m. N aughtou, 14 years, 4 m os., ¿days. 
31—Jo h n Brow n, 70 years. 
31—C lara F. H artw ell, 1 year, 9 m os., 26 ds. 
31—N ellie chivies, 24 years. 
31—H ugh .Sullivan. 4o years. 
. 2—Mrs. Jo h n K. M eC om ber,39 yrs.. lOmos. 
2—M ary Z uinw alt. 81 years. 
3—M ary K enney, 37 years, I m onths. 
1—Jo h n W. A very, 77 yrs., 0 m os., 6 days. 
4—C aroline M. H ays, 50 yrs., 2 m os, 4 days. 
6—H e n rie tta Sternfels, M years. 
7—A nn sm ith , 67 yrs., 3 m ós., 4 days. 
8— In ia n t d a u g h te r o f 1 reston a n d Mary 
W erm uth. 
8—Jo sep h M G uire, 40 years. 
9— ainnel W est, 20 years, 2 days. 
9—C. n . W ilder, 60 yrs., 2 m os., 10 days. 
10—L illie May Stow ers, 1 year, 9 d ay s’ 
10—M ary Burns. 53 years. 
B)—R obert Von O ehlhafien, 47 years. 
10—F ran k S chm idt. 1 m o u th , 4 days. 
11—C ornelius D rury, 37 years. 
12—M ichael Burns,’ 45 years. 
14—C harles H arm s, 55 years, 5 m onths. 
14—Jerry S ullivan, 54 years. 
15—T hom as i orry, 33 years. 
18—E dw ard W alker. 11 m onths, 13 days. 
20—M ary ( row ley. 27 years. 
21—H elen Olson, 37 years. 
21—Ju lia n , in fa n t son oi W m. a u d H elen 
* 
Olson. 
22—S am uel B. Cooley, 58 years. 
23—In fan t duugM cr o f 11. K. a n d M innie 
Johnson. 
24—G. W. Jo h n so n , 26 yrs.‘, 4 m os , 2 ds. 
24—M ary K. H idden, 7*6 yrs., 1 m o., 12 ds. 
25—W. W. W hite. 19 yrs., 11 inos., 22 ds. 
25—In fan t son o f W. O. a n d M aggie Davis, 
2 m onths, 22 days. 
27—M ary M. M oore, 5f yrs., 7 m os., 23 ds. 
27—L au ra M. F erry, 55 years. 
27—M aurice S. Thom pson, 7 m onths. 
27—Mrs. M aggieiDavis, 36 years. 6 m onths. 
28— Am y E. G ibson, 6 yrs., .8 m o s.. 2 ds. 
29—in fa n t son o f W. 11. a n d Louise Rogers. 


D IV O R C E S. 


¡’W ritten for th e New Y ear's R ecord-C nion by 
E. IL Dyer, S u p erin ten d en t o f th e Standard 
Sugar Refinery.] 
Among the m any im portant industries 
that have been successfully esfablislied in 
California, there is none more promising of 
future greatness than that of beet sugar 
manufacture. The fact that two or three 
enterprises of this kind, begun eighteen or 
twenty years ago, were afterward aban­ 
doned by their projectors, must not be ac­ 
cepted as evidence that the manufacture of 
sugar of superior quality from beets cannot 
be made profitable. The earlier ventures 
were made by men who hail no knowledge 
of the business, and who risked tlieir 
capital by placing it in the hands of equally 
incompetent managers and superintend­ 
ents. Ther ■ never was, nor is there to-day, 
any good reason 
why 
the beet sugar 
industry cannot be built up in Cali­ 
fornia to such an extent as to not 
only give 
employment 
to 
thousands 
of men, but also to supplant the products 
of the Sandwich Islands and other foreign 
sugar-producing countries in the markets 
of the United States. All that is necessary 
is for Congress to recognize this industry— 
as is being done by European countries— 
and extend to it the slight aid required to 
nrotect it from competition with cheap- 
abor countries, where every possible en­ 
couragement is being afforded those en- 
aged in the business. The character of 
-tire aid required is such that (he Govern­ 
ment cannot reasonably withhold it. It is 
simply the exemption from revenue tariff 
of the alcohol distilled from the molasses 
left after the extraction of the sugar. This 
alcohol—as is explained in a memorial to 
Congress, from which extracts are given 
below—cannot be used in the manufacture 
of liquor for drinking purposes, hut pos­ 
sesses some value for use in tlie manufact­ 
uring arls. This exemption is asked in 
consequence of the extremely low prices of 
sugar anil the danger of foreign competi­ 
tion in the near future. 
It is a question 
that should receive the careful attention 
and support of Congress. 


THE ALVARADO SUGAR ENTERPRISE. 
Seven years ago a company known as the 
Standard Sugar Refinery established a beet 
sugar factory at Alvarado, in 
Alameda 
county, ami has proved a marked success. 
The company purchased the machinery 
used by the Sacramento licet Sugar Com­ 
pany about fifteen years ago, to which it 
has added modern improvements nt con­ 
siderable outlay, and now has a splendidly- 
equipped factory with a capacity of eighty 
tons of beeis per day. By a new process 
of treating the juice—and which process 
the company has patented—we are en­ 
abled to obtain about 10 per cent, refined 
sugar in tirst product—a larger percentage 
than is obtained in one product in any beet 
sugar factory in the world. The richest 
sugar cane known has never yielded so 
large a first product. By this process we 
are enabled to deliver in m arket pure 
white refined sugar for about five cents a 
pound. Refining gradesof im porte 1 sugar 
of 91° polariscope test are worth in our 
markets to-day 5.53 cents per pound. 
W ith a factory of a daily capacity of 200 
tons of beets we can manufacture sugar for 
much less than live cents a pound. The 
Standard Sugar Refinery has made seven 
campaigns, each of which gave satisfactory 
results. 
We have made from 1,500,000 to 
2,500,000 pounds of rciined sugar each cam­ 
paign, which has sold as readily in the 
market as the best quality of cane, and the 
quality of the sugar will compare favorably 
with any in market. 
It has taken some 
years for our farmers to become accustomed 
to raising beets for sugar. 
At first they did 
not take to it very readily, but now we 
could obtain many more than we can use 
at f l per ton. 
The average yield is fully 
fifteen tons per acre, often twenty-five or 
thirty tons. Ours is an improved’ variety 
qf Silesian beet, known as the " Yerberset- 
ter Imperial Rosa.’’ 
It has a red skin, but 
is white inside, and is very rich in saccha­ 
rine matter. 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED. 
On the 5th of December, 18S5, the Al­ 
varado Company addressed a memorial to 
the present Congress, asking for certain 
legislation in aid of the beet sugar industry, 
in which the following figures were given, 
showing the quantitv of sugar consumed 
in the United States for the fiscal year end­ 
ing June 30, 1885: 
Pounds. 
Foreign sugar—...........................................2,442,357.448 
D om estic c a n e ............................................. 211,402,963 
D om estic m a p le .......................................... 
35.000,000 
D om estic beet (refined)......................... 
2,131,273 


F eb. 24—Lizzie C h eu n eau from Chas. C honneuu. 
26—M ary R oelicn from N apoleon Rochou. 
M ar. 6— Lizzie A dam s from Jam es A dam s. 
11—E m m a E. p e n idee from J. W. D ennlee. 
17—M ary N. C oddington irom W m . 1’. Cod- 
dington. 
17—M ary A. P h illip p i from J. S. P hillippi. 
IS—A ustin G ilm an from C arrie J. G ilm an. 
A pril 1—M ary M. Enfield from Geo. W. Enfield. 
6—Jen n ie Rochm e from Fran. E. B oehm e. 
7—L iu rilla C raw ford from J. H. C raw ford. 
11—M. J. H arris from Jam es A. H arris. 
18—C. A. blianey from F red rek a th a n e y . 
27—M illie G rah am from A rth u r J. G raham . 
M ay 1—Belle I’earson from T heodore Pearson. 
15—Lizzie M cG anan from T. J. M cG anan. 
13—M. F. Cooper from Ja n e D. Cooper. 
16—Jessie B aldw in from Ed. J. B aldw in. 
28—M argaret N ichols from Ezra N ichols. 
19—N ettie P alm er im m Jo h n B. Palm er. 
25—Alice M. W agner from E rn st 14. W agner. 
Ju n e 9—W. H. C lark from M ary C lark. 
23—H arry W. K lay sfro m H attie K lavs. 
27—P h ilip H ortop frem E tta H ortop. ’ 
Ju ly s—M ary M ueller from O tto M ueller. 
11—M ary H ier from Jo h n J. H ier. 
14—C arrie A. I>. G rupp from G eorge G rnpp. 
17—L aura F in n cll from Jam es E. F in n elf. 
21—E dw ard E. A very lrom J u lia C. A very. 
24—N elson 8. Peek lrom E m m a I ’eck. 
25—Jen n ie A lex an d er from L. A lexander. 
27—L avina Jefferson from W. H. Jetlcrsou. 
Aug.22—L illie S. B row n from H enrv Brown. 
Sept. 7—E m m a N oble from F ra n k Noble. 
14—E m m a W eight from 8. A. W eight. 
21—M ary D ubbrey from Benj. D ubbrey. 
22—Belle D ougheity from J. D ougherty. 
24—E lla W eim ann from A ugust W eim ann. 
30—I. K eh rer lrom C atherine K ehrer. 
Oct. 2—L ena S chocnbaechlcr from D. Schoen- 
baechler. 
7—E lizabeth Sauvc from O liver Sauve. 
8—Jo lia n n a O 'H are from D aniel O 'H are. 
16—Jen n ie C lark from B enjam in S. C lark. 
16—T hom as H arris from A nnie H arris. 
17—M aggie K. W ilson irom C hris. C. W ilson. 
24—E unice E. Larsen from P e te r Larsen. 
30—Lucy E. B erry irom Jo h n W. Berry. 
Nov. 6—L ilian A. L afayette from F. E. Lnl'avette. 
7—A da E. G unn from G eorge T. G unn. 
11—Jo h a n n a S chuler from F ran k Schnler. 
17—Am y S h ep ard from George E. S hepard. 
24—W. A. Scott from Z ilp h ia G. Scott. 
28—M argaret M. Brooks from C. E. Brooks. 


Total consumption............................. 2,710,894,684 
This makes the consumption to be about 
fifty pounds per capita. 
<’)f the foreign sugar imported, 165,976,993 
pounds were from the Hawaiian Islands, 
and was admitted duty free. This sugar 
was valued at about $9,128,734, being an 
average cost of about 5 i cents per pound 
for raw sugar. 
The average value, per 
pound, of other foreign sugars was about 
2.88 cents; add to this the average duty— 
about 2 cents—would make the cost to ’re- 
finers about 4.88 cents a pound. 
Ily this, it 
is evident that the benefits of the reciproci­ 
ty treaty inure to the Hawaiian planter. 
. 
,_ 
The total amount of sugar consumed it) 
ma; 
tons, 
le United States is about 1,355,447 tons, of 1 . 1 ane sugar prnduo 


vested and stored in silos within a few 
weeks after they are matured. 
Beets yield the largest percentage of 
sugar when taken fresh from the ground. 
in California we plant beets from the 1st 
of March to the 1st of June. 
In European the planting has to bedone 
tn a few weeks. 
In Europe, in consequence of frequent 
rains in summer, great expense is incurred 
^ ,. ®epn*g the beets . free from weeds. 
In 
California, on account of the absence of 
rains during the summer months, weeds do 
not grow. 
In Europe farmers are put to great ex­ 
pense lor fertilizers. 
In California that ex­ 
pense for many years will be nominal. 
I>ut the cheap labor in Kurope offsets, to 
a great extent, ihe advantages enumerated, 
and may perhaps finable them to m anu­ 
facture sugar at a less cost than in this 
country. Ih e farmers of Kurope have had, 
also, inanv years oi e xperience in cultivat­ 
ing beets for sugar ; our farmers none. 
One of the greatest obstacles we had to 
contend with was «o induce the farmers of 
CaUiOrma to cultivate heels in a manner to 
be prop table to manufacture into sugar. 
Y\ e had to convince them that beets culti- 
vatCi. to be profitable to tlie manufacturer 
would also be a profitable crop to the 
farmer, and that beeis raised properly for 
s igar were not exhaustive to the soil." W e 
^ 
time, happily, overcome most 
o the farmers prejudices,and now have no 
dim ulty in obtaining an abundant supply 
ot beets, cultivated properly for sugar. Our 
farmers have also ascertained, bv ai tu-il 
experience, that beets are very desirable to 
roíale witli other crops; cereals raised or 
land planted to beds the preceding year 
;ivc lar-ze returns. 
W herever a beet sugar factory is located; 
sufficient land should be secured to enable 
farmers to alternate their crops: for bv so 
doing they are enabled to raise a large 
number of cattle on the refuse beet, after 
tbo sugar bus been extra' ted, wliicb. mixed 
with straw, makes a most excellent food for 
stock. 
The effect of locating a beet 
:gar lac- 
ry in a neighborhood gives the following 
results: 
A cheap and abundant supple of butter 
milk, cbtese and meat, is well as sugai 
and grain. 
It gives employment to a large number 
of people, requiring both skilled and com 
mon labor. 
A large am ount of money i- 
pt in the 
country, and distributed among the pro­ 
ducing and manufacturing classes of our 
own country, insteud of being sent to for­ 
eign countries, to enrich foreign sugar 
lanters. The greater wealth resulting to 
any com m unity where a beet hug.ir faetorj 
is located, and ihe his t is grow n, in s te a d of 
the usual cereal crops, wijl be re a d ily ap­ 
parent by comparing tne relative values of 
the product ot beets and grain. 
A low average yield of beets is fifteen 
tons per acre, and these beets manufactured 
into sugar will yield 3,000 pounds, which, 
at 7 cents, is worth $210. 
An acre of wheat will produce 15 centals 
which, nt $1 7.5, is worth $20 25: now add 
10 to manufacture the same into flour, 
makes a value of $28 87, as the product of 
one acre of wheat. 
Placing the yield of 
barley at 20 centals, at $1 30 per cental, 
makes a value of $20 to the acre. 
A beet sugar factory of 2'JO tons daily 
capacity, will require 2,000 acres of land to 
grow sufficient heels to supply it. 
Now, as 
each acreof land, if planted in beets, will 
produce a value to the community of $210, 
the 2,000 acres will add to its wealth to the 
extent of $120,000 annually. 
Tlie highest value produced from c. reals, 
as above, is $28 87 for each acre, and for the 
2.000 acres it would be$57,710—a difference 
of $302,260 in favor of growing the beets 
on that small quantity ot land, to say noth­ 
ing of the increased production from alter­ 
nating the beets with other crops. In con­ 
nection with this subject I desire to sav a 
word in relation to the 


RELATIVE VALUE OF CANE AND REE.S 
As sugar-producing plants : 
For centuries 
m ankind has looked to the sugar-cane as 
the source from which toobtain theirsugar 
aud, until about the first of the present cen­ 
tury. that lias been almost ihe only source 
from which sugar was obtained.’ It re­ 
mained for the present century to utilize 
the beet as an additional source of supply 
The quality of the sng.u from both these 
plants is nearly identical; wbnt little dif­ 
ference there is. is in favor of the beet. 
Cane sugar contains more or less glucose— 
a weak reducing sugar; the beet, when in 
good, fresh condition, none. An acre : . 
beets will produce as many pounds of sugar 
•as an acre of cane, and can lie cultivate.: ar 
as li.tle cost. It requires over a year tor 
cane to m ature; 
beets mature in five 
months, consequently yielding quicker re 
turns. The cane has this advantage over 
the b eet: molasses from the cane is eir.- 
able for domestic use: that obtained from 
the beet is not. 


K EEP OUR MILLIONS AT HOME, 
it will be seen that all the conditions are 
as favorable for the production of sugar 
from beets in the United States as in Ku­ 
rope, except the cost of labor. All we need 
to become independent of foreign nations 
for our sugar supply is the same protection 
and encouragement from our Government 
that tlie producers of sugar in Europe re­ 
ceived from theirs. Assured of this, the 
necessary capital and skill will be forth 
coming; and no American will for one 
moment adm it but that we, placed on ar 
equal footing, can successfully compete 
with the nations of Europe in the m anu­ 
facture of sugar from beets, as well as in all 
other manufacturing enterprises. 
But i' 
we are handicapped by the mistaken policy 
ot our Government, we will continue to 
send our hundreds of millions of dollars tc 
foreign countries to purchase a necessary 
article of food that can be produced as well 
in our own country. 
Beet sugar produced in 1881-85: In for­ 
eign countries, 2,525,000 tons ; in Califo:-- 


H o r s f o k d ’s 
A c id 
P h o s p h a te .—U nani­ 
mous approval of medical staff. 
Dr. T . G. 
Comstock, Physician at Good Samaritan 
Hospital, St. Louis. Mo., says ; “ For years 
we have used it in this hospital, in dyspep­ 
sia and nervous diseases, and as a drink 
during the decline and in the convalescence 
of lingering fevers. It has the unanimous 
approval of our medical staff." 


the 
2,000 pounds. Germany produced in 1884, 
from beets, 1.150,900 toils, of 2,240 pounds, 
being only (57,447 tons less than the total 
am ount of sugar consumed in the United 
S a'cs. This large quantity of sugar was 
produced from beets raised on about 8(50,00:0 
acres of land. To produce the 1,355,447 
tons consumed in the United States the 
past year, from beets, would only require 
903,630 acres. 
California alone, according to the agri­ 
cultural m ap of the State prepared under 
the direction of E. W. Hilgard, Ph. D., 
Professor of Agriculture of the State U ni­ 
versity. has land fit for the cultivation of 
the sugar beet greatly in excess of that 
am ount — not taking into consideration 
Oregon and W ashington Territory, whose 
lands are as well adapted to the production 
of beets us those in California. 
It is evi­ 
dent that a very small portion of the land 
in the United States that is suitable for 
raising beets would be required to produce 
our own sugar. The following statement 
will show, to some extent, the immense 
benefits to be derived in producing our own 
suear from the soil of our country. 
In consequence of the natural increase of 
population, it would undoubtedly require, 
before the year 1890, 1,500,000 tons of sugar 
to meet the requirements of the United 
States. To produce this quantity of sugar 
from beets would require 1.000,(FXt acres of 
land ; an average yield of 15 tons per acre 
would produce 15,000,000 tons of beets, 
which, at $4 per ton. would amount to $60,­ 
000,000. To manufacture and refine the 
sugar contained in these beets, including 
all expense incurred in converting this 
sugar into money, would cost, say $90,000,­ 
000 more, making the total cost of the 
1 500,000 tons of sugar to be $150,000,000. 
This large sum of money would be distrib­ 
uted among the industrial classes in about 
the following proportions, viz : 
R ent o f lan d , a t SJt) p er a c re...............S20,00n,i¥i0 
L abor p er acre, ilo.............................. 40,000,000 
Cost o t m an u factu re, etc.................... 91,000,090 


T o tal.....................................................8150,00(1,000 
The cost of production being five cents per 
pound for refined sugar. 
Judging from our long experience in the 
manufacture of beet-root sugar in Califor­ 
nia, we are confident that results fully 
equally to those set forth in this statement 
would be realized in a very few years, pro­ 
viding Congress should extend to this in­ 
dustry the same aid and encouragement 
that it has to other enterprises promising 
no better results. If Congress would but 
give a tithe of the aid and encouragement 
to this industry that European Govern­ 
ments gave to it in those countries where it 
has attained its greatest success, in a very 
few years all doubts would be at an end as 
to the ability of the United States to pro­ 
duce sufficient sugar for domestic use. 
I 
will now attempt to show some of 


t i i s n a t u r a l a d v a n t a g e s 
California has over other beet-sugar pro­ 
ducing couniries, and wbat is true of Cali­ 
fornia will doubtless apply to other States 
of the Union. 
Beets raised in California are as rich in 
saccharine, and the yield per acre is fully 
as large, as in Europe. 
We have a longer season in which to 
plant and harvest our crop. 
Tlie crop, after it is harvested, needs no 
protection from frost. 
The climate permits us to work beets 
fresh from the fields for a period of four 
months, thus saving the expense of storing 
and rehandling. 
In Europe their crops must all be har­ 


ed in 1884-85 : In ior- 
ign countries, 2,080,000 tons. 
From this it appears that there were 44* ■ 
.550 tons more of beet sugar used in tbe 
markets of the world during these years 
han of sugar produced from cane. 


PRESENT l o ss t o m a n u f a c t u r e r s . 
As before stated, there results from the 
working of beets into sugar quite a peí 
dentage of saccharine product that will not 
crystallize, in consequence of salts and 
other im purities presen. in the juice of the 
b eet; 
and that this non-crystallizaWe 
product rem ains in tiie form of molasses 
after the sugar has been obtained. This 
molasses is unfit for domestic use, and an 
only be utilized profitably in the m anu­ 
facture of alcohol; that the alcohol thus 
produced cannot be converted into potable 
liquor, on account of its offensive odor and 
taste, and can only be used for manufactur­ 
ing purposes. In consequence of tlie in­ 
ternal revenue tax on alcohol, it is im ­ 
possible for beet sugar manufacturers to 
utilize this molasses product, except in 
very limited quantities, at a merely nora 
inal price, for the manufacture of vinegar, 
and that under present conditions a valu­ 
able product is rendered almost worthies: 
to this struggling industry. 
In view of the encouragement given by 
the Government to the development of the 
sorghum-sugar industry, we feel that it is 
but just anif right that the beet sugar in­ 
terest, which alreadv promises so well, 
should be encouraged to the extent above 
mentioned. 
W ith this encouragement, 
factories would be established on the Pacific 
coast alone during the tirst ten years suffi­ 
cient to produce one-lialf the suear con­ 
sumed in the United States to-day : and as 
many more certainly would be established 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Five hun­ 
dred m«dern sugar factories for the produc­ 
tion of crude sugar would produce sutli 
cient refining grades of sugar to supply our 
refineries. 
From ihe progress made in other coun­ 
tries and the experienced gained, we be­ 
lieve tliis leading staple of constant use 
may be successfully and economically sup­ 
plied from our own resources, extending 
the area and variety of cultivation, m ulti­ 
plying means for employment in m any di­ 
rections, adding to the taxable wealth and 
conferring upon our citizen» additional 
prosperity and independence. 


V iq riM s of youthful indiscretions, sufler- 
ing from nervous debility, lack of self-c .11- 
fidt-nce, impaired memory aud kindred 
symptoms, should send 10 cents in stamps 
fo r large illustrated treatise, giving means 
of certain cure, wiili numerous testimoni­ 
als. 
Address W orld’s Dispensary Medical 
Association, GG3 Main street, Búllalo, X. Y. 


T he Secret 
of L ife. 


SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA, OR BLOOD AND 
LIVER. SY RCP. Is th e rem edy for th e cu re o f 
Scrofulous T ain t, R heum atism , W hite Sw elling, 
Gout, G oitre, C onsum ption, B ronchitis, N ervous 
D ebility, M alaria, a n d all disease* arisin g from 
an im p u re co n d itio n o f th e blood. Certificate* 
can be p resen ted from m any leading physicians, 
m iiiisters, a n d h ead s o f fcm ilies throughout th e 
lan d , in d o rsin g SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIV ER 
SY RCP in th e h ig h est term s. 
We a rc con­ 
stan tly in receipt o f certificates o f cures from 
th e m ost reliab le sources, a n d we recom m end it 
a s th e best rem edy for above diseases. 
fe24-iaJy&wly 
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TEA CULTURE. 


ITS 
SUCCESS 
IS 
CALIFORNIA 
FULLY 
DEMONSTRATED. 


A n I n d u s t r y t h a t m a y B e c o m e P r o m ­ 
i n e n t o n t h e P a c i t i c C o a s t— H o w 
T e a - D r i n k e r s a r e C h e a t e d . 


(Written for tit» New Year's Recobd-Ukion.] 
The Indiana Farmer has an article on the 
subject of “ Impracticable Industries in 
the 1’nited States,” among which is in­ 
cluded that of tea culture. The reasons 
assigned by the writer for taking this 
ground was the alleged great labor required 
to pick and m anipulate the tea, and the fact 
that such labor is costly in this country. 
This 
statem ent 
m ight 
have 
lieen 
true 
some 
years 
ago, 
but 
it 
is 
not true 
now. 
Person 
who 
have 
had 
years of observation among the 
tea-growing districts of Asia affirm that 
the cultivation of the tea plant is not more 
cosily at the present tim e than that of com­ 
mon fruit trees. The plants can generally 
be set in double rows, so as to admit of the 
use of a cultivator, or sliovel-plow, and 
they require very little pruning. The tea 
we get nere in America is not, as asserted 
by the writer relcrred to, picked leaf by 
leaf but i3 nulled olf the plant by the 
handful. The higher-priced teas—such as 
are used by persons of high rank or great 
wealth in Asia and Europe—are picked 
leat by leaf. T hat brought to America 
is 
gathered 
with 
little 
care 
and 
w ithout much labor. The process of " tir­ 
ing.' or drying the tea leaf, as practiced by 
the Japanese in preparingnatural-leaf teas, 
is not o je that involves much labor, as is 
generally believed. The work of coloring 
or m anipulating tea to suit our depraved 
tastes (which in Japan is done exclusively 
by foreigners) docs, however, entail con­ 
siderable tim e and labor. 
Up to about 
three years ago this was all done by hand, 
■ and gave employment to thousands of per­ 
sons in each tea-growing country, how, 
however, a shrewd Yankee has invented 
machinery capable of doing the work of 
these thousands, and does it cheaply, too. 
Much machinery is now in use in Ja­ 
pan, and is entirely superseding hand 
labor. There is another and a more thor­ 
ough and effective way in which to reduce 
the cost of tea manufacture, and that is to 
drink only the ‘‘natural" or " basket- 
tired ” leaf. 
It is vastly more fragrant than 
that cured by any other process, and ¡3 
withal more healthful. There would thus 
be only the cost of cultivating the plant, 
picking the leaf, and drying it in boskets 
suspended over furnaces. This cannot, 
surely, be much more expensive—if any at 
ail—than the manner of curing hops for the 
m arket. It is no uncommon thing to find 
tea-farui3 of thousands of acres in extent 
yielding as high as from $200 to $400 
worth of lea per acre. 


CALIFORNIA AS A TEA COUNTRY. 
These facts have an im portant bearing ou 
the future industries of California. Al­ 
though not generally known, the fact nev­ 
ertheless exists, that the foothill section oí 
California is as well adapted to the growth 
of the tea plant as are the most favored 
localities in Japan or China. This is not a 
matter of idle assertion, nor mere guess­ 
work. 
I' is a fact that lias been fully dem­ 
onstrated by exp' riments, and is admitted 
by all that have been able to compare the 
soil and climate of the Paciñc slope with 
those of the countries named. As evidence 
limt this subject excited the attention of 
citizens oí California many years ago, refer­ 
ence is here made to the following report 
submitted to Governor Haight in 1SG7 by 
tiie President and Secretary of the State 
Agricultural Society. Referring to the fact 
that “ the sameness of production has been 
the curse of California agriculture,” and 
also that ” the quantity of tea consumed in 
the United States per annum is from 40,- 
000,tj00 to 50,000.000 pounds, at a cost of 
some $30,000,000,” these gentlemen say : 
“ Persons who have been in the tea- 
producing countries of China, of Upper 
Assam, and in the English possessions on 
the southern slope of the Himalaya m ount­ 
ains, and have seen the western slope of 
our Sierra Nevadas, are uniformly im ­ 
pressed with the similarity of the general 
appearance of the climate and natural 
products of the soil. We have been struck 
with the uniformly expressed^ opinion of 
such persous that our Sierra Nevada foot­ 
hills, at an elevation usually experiencing, 
in the winter season, a fall of snow of from 
two to five feet, possesses all the requisites 
of a good tea country. We have also con­ 
versed with natives from the tea districts 
of China, and we find their conclusions to 
be the same. One intelligent Chinaman 
went so far as to say that if the State will 
give a bounty on ted he would prove that 
California is as good a tea country as 
China. Considering the annual cost of 
our teas, the circumstances above named, 
and the fact that we have such a vast 
region of this description of country, value­ 
less at present for any other known pur­ 
pose. and tiiat we have among us a large 
population many of whom are acquainted 
with the business in all its details, we sug­ 
gest whether it would not be well to hold 
out such encouragement as will induce 
the experiment of tea culture in Cali­ 
fornia. 


FIRST EXT EROS ENT IN CALIFORNIA. 
This suggestion evidently awakened in­ 
terest in the subject, for wc find that about 
that time one J. 11. Schnell—a gentleman 
of German origin, who had resided some 
ten years in the tea-growing districts of 
Japan, and was married to a Japanese lady 
—came to California with a colony of na­ 
tives of that country, and established a 
plantation in the vicinity of Gold Hill, 
near Colonia, El Dorado county, at an alti­ 
tude of about 2,000 feet. The plantation 
was located in a shallow basin near the 
sum mit of the general plateau. The sur­ 
face was gently rolling, drained by a few 
shallow ravines, the soil being of a light- 
brown gravelly nature, made up of the 
wash and decomposed elements of a granite 
formation, and resting at a few feet below 
uj>on a bedrock of rotten granite, lilack 
and white oaks of various species grew in 
Scattered groups on the knolls. The soil 
was not as red as that around I’laccrville 
and throughout the m ining region gener­ 
ally, but was of a character that produced 
v. ell the ordinary grasses and farm crops, 
and the luxuriant orchards, vineyar san d 
gardens throughout the vicinity clearly es­ 
tablished the tact of its fertility. 
Belinell purchased for $5,000 a tract of 
some G00 acres, containing buildings and 
other improvements. He planted about 
,400,00o young tea plants, which he brought 
with him from Japan. These he planted 
in small hills or groups, containing five 
plants each, the intention being to have 
them form one bush as they grew up. His 
first season was a very dry one, and several 
o f the young plants died from lack of 
moisture. This induced a num ber of super­ 
ficial observers to pronounce the experi­ 
m ent a failure, but subsequent results 
proved them to be m ittaken. Scbnell’s 
experience in Japan had taught him that 
the tea plant flourished better and pro­ 
duced a better-flavored article when depend­ 
ing upon the natural rains than wiien stim ­ 
ulated by artificial irrigation. But not 
having had enfticient experience with our 
dry seasons—end especially with the dryest 
of the dry—lie neglected the proper pre­ 
cautions until it was too late to save the 
affected plants. He also did not.sufficiently 
discriminate between 
the feeble pow­ 
ers of endurance of an infaut plant 
anil those of one of m ature growth, 
and 
be 
seenu 
not 
to 
have made 
sufficient allowance for the 
privations 
which the plants bad suffered by the long 
voyage aud detenti.-n at the Custom-house. 
He at last resorted to irrigation. iU.fi had 
th e satisfaction of finding, as the result, 
many of ids dried up plants sending up 
new shoots from the ioots. By ubis timely 
action lie managed to save some 300X0Ó 
of his 40*.GGU plants. C ut. even had a ll his 
imported plants perish®!, bis success with 
the seedlings 
clearly . iemonstrared th*. 
practicability of his experiment in tea 
culture. 
These lie irrigated somewhat, 
and also shaded them w.th pine boughs. 
They numbered teveral hundred, and grew 
rapidly into strong, sturdy plants. From 
his Japanese plants Schnell gat beret 1 a box 
of tea, which he exhibited at a fruit and 
flower fair in San Francisco, and which 
attracted much attention. The following 
year he also made a noteworthy exhibit at 
the State Fair in this cky. 
The seeds of the tea plant, front th e large 
am ount of oil they contain, are peculiarly 
exposed to decay, and become ueiit for 
planting to such an extent that, os a rule, 
it is difficult to get more than one-tbird of 
them to grow : that is, if long exposed to 
the weather. Schnell found, as the result 
of his experiments, that the particular soil 
selected by him was not the only kind 
adapted to the successful growing of the 
tea plant. It does best on a well-drained, 
loose, gravelly soil, rather than on a still, 
inucky soil, retentive of much moisture. 
Schnell had imported a larger num ber of 
plan ts than he could conveniently trans­ 


plant, and he accordingly disposed of a 
quantity to Samuel Bramian at Calistoga, 
Napa county. These were planted in a rich 
alley soil, and at last accounts some of growing districts are granitic, and in others 
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in Brazil, where it is grown to some extent 
by the aid of Chinese labor. The geologi­ 
cal formations in some of the Chinese tea- 


them were living and doing well. But it 
is more than likely that they were neglected 
and long ago dug up to make room for 
grapevines. 
About this time, and referring to the 
Schnell experiment. Sherman Day, who 
was then United States Surveyor-General of 
California, in his annual report to the Gov­ 
ernm ent said : 
“ I have no doubt whatever that the tea 
plant can be grown successfully throughout 
the California foothill section. I mean, 
that a good article of tea can be raised at 
most of our farmers' houses for the supply 
of the family and the neighborood, and 
that it can be done with a sure guarantee 
against the poisonous manipulations and 
adulterations practiced in China. W hether 
tea can be successfully raised and prepared 
here for exportation to other parts of the 
United States and foreign countries, in 
competition with the cheap-labor product 
of Cuina and Japan, is another question, 
and one that can be decided only by an ex­ 
periment of several years. 
It is a question 
of labor, oí tariffs, and of different ways 
and costs of transportation. 
For 
the 
cheaper qualities it may not succeed. 
For 
qualities bearing a high price, depending on 
a personal 
guarantee of quality and 
purity, and under a brand well known, it 
may succeed. Schnell’s is not the first at­ 
tempt at the cultivation of the tea plant in 
the United States. Dr. Junius Smith suc­ 
ceeded in cultivating the plants in the up­ 
lands of South Carolina between 1848 and 
1852, but from the want of cheap and 
skilled labor the experiment was discon­ 
tinued. Mr. Schnell has tiie great advan­ 
tage of the assistance of men trained to the 
business in their native land, with whose 
language and manners he is familiar.” . 
RESULT OK SCBNELL’S EXPERIMENT. 
The reader naturallv wonders what be 


they consist of Silurian slate, associated 
w ith beds of quartz cut through by dikes 
and veins of black granite, and overlaid by 
sandstones and conglomerates composed of 
quarizose grains and pebbles held together 
by a calcareous paste. 
THE SOIL REST ADAPTED 
For the growth of the tea plant is a, light 
loam, more or less stony, containing more 
or less vegetable matter, and which, while 
retentive of moisture, is at tiie same time 
well drained and sufficiently porous to be 
permeable to the delicate fibers of theroots. 
The seeds, gathered in October, are kept in 
sand till the next spring, when they are 
sown either in the rows in which they are 
to grow, or in a bed from which they are 
afterwards transplanted to the fields. The 
seeds are planted six or eight together, in 
holes ranged in rows about four feet 
apart, and as the plants germinate they 
are watered, if the weather be dry, 
or treated with liquid manure. Care is 
taken not to have water lodge or remain 
about tiie roots, and m anure is objection­ 
able. as it is thought to im pair the flavor of 
the leaves. The first gathering of the leaves 
does not take place until the second or third 
year. The young leaf buds are sometimes 
gathered in April for the kind of tea kuown 
as “ pekoe,” which is the choicest of black 
teas. New leaves soon gather, and 'hese, 
which arc gathered in May, constitute the 
most im portant crop. The third gather­ 
ing, early in July, furnishes leaves of an 
inferior quality. 
After growing ten or 
twelve years the plants are usually dug up 
r.nd replaced with young seedlings. 
HOW TEAS ARE COLORED. 
The general impression among people 
in America is the green and black teas are 
of different varieties, but this is a mis­ 
take. 
Tiie difference consists in the fact 
that -black teas are longer exposed to the 
came of the California tea plantation, since , . , f 
d . 
, duH 
'the different 
the experiment promised so much in the ____ 
,c . 
, 
t i __ 
beginning. It is easily explained. Schnell 
clearly demonstrated the fact that tea cult­ 
ure was admirably adapted to the soil and 
climate in this State, and that whenever 
certain obstacles could be overcome the 
business m ight be made profitable. Time 
has. it is safe to say, solved the problem, 
and there is to-day nothing to hinder the 
successful cultivation of thousands of acres 
of tea plants in California, and the possi­ 
ble supplying of the home market with 
an excellent quality of the pure, unadult­ 
erated article. As to the Schnell experi­ 
ment : When that gentleman came to Cal­ 
ifornia with his tea plants, he brought 
with him, as before slated, a colony 
of Japanese—a score or more in number. 
Knowing that lie must, in order to succeed, 
compete with the cheap labor countries, lie 
contracted with these Japanese that they 
should work for him for a certain number 
of years at wages not to exceed $10 per 
m onth. All went well for a couple of years, 
by which time the shrewd Japs hail learned 
enough of American ways and laws to re­ 
alize the fact that no such contracts as 
those to which they had subscribed in their 
native country couid be enforced against 
them here. And as they saw that laborers 
all about them commanded from $30 to $10 
per month, they concluded that they were 
wasting their tim e in working for $10. 
Hence, they one by one, revoked their 
labor-con tracts with Schnell and left him — 
stranded, as it were, in a strange land. He 
soon realized that he could not pay the 
rates of wages then in vogue, and compete 
in tea culture w ith the cheap-labor coun­ 
tries across the ocean. And so, in the face 
of the fact so fully demonstrated—that the 
tea plant would flourish and produce abun­ 
dantly in California—the enterprise had to 
be abandoned. A gentleman, now in Sac­ 
ramento, who afterward m et Schnell in 
Japan, slates that the latter assured him 
that no country was better adapted to tea 
culture than California, especially the foot­ 
hill section : and the Japanese w ho worked 
on the El Dorado tea plantation said the 
same. 
Now, things have changed. The rates of 
labor—while not as low as in Japan or 
China—are much lower than they were 
sixteen to eighteen vears ago. and especial­ 
ly for that class of work. 
Women, boys 
and girls can now be had at low wages for 
light work, such as picking the leaves from 
the tea plant, while the work of m anipu­ 
lating and preparing it for m arket can now 
be done by lately-invented machinery, une 
machine doing the work of 1,500 men. 
PRESENT TEA CULTURE IN TRACER. 
' As corroborative of the assurances given 
bv Mr. Schnell regarding the adaptability 
of onr soil and climate to the culture of the 
tea plant, it is but necessary to call atten­ 
tion to the success which has attended the 
more recent experiment made by L. A. 
Gould, of Placer county. This gentleman 
resides about two miles north of the town 
of Auburn, where lie has an orchard, vine­ 
yard and garden. He has devoted some of 
his time and attention for a few years past 
to exjierimenting with olive and’ tea cult­ 
ure, and is more than pleased witli the 
results. He has about fifty tea plants 
growing finely. 
They are ’ now several 
years old, and for a long time have pro­ 
vided bintself and neighbors with all the 
tea they have used. These plants are as 
large and vigorous as those grown in the 
more favored parts of China and Japan, 
and were raised from the seed. 
No fertil­ 
ization of the soil is resorted to, and tiie 
plants receive, no more attention than is 
bestowed on fruit trees or grape vines. Mr. 
Gould collects the leaves and dries them 
in a basket suspended over a stove, using 
no coloring m atter 
nor 
adulterations 
of 
any 
kind 
in 
the 
citriug 
pro­ 
cess. 
This process is known 
in 
tea 
countries as that of “ basket firing,” and 
produces the genuine natural-leaf article— 
not the high-colored, villainous stuff that 
American importers have put up in China 
and Japan according to their orders and for 
the purpose of gratifying the depraved 
tastes of American tea drinkers. Mr. Gould 
states that lie cannot pinchase in the m ar­ 
ket any brand of tea that will compare 
favorably—in point of flavor and p urity— 
witli that grown by him self in the rugged 
foothills of Placer county. 
WILL IT PAY? 
Undoubtedly, witli the improved ma­ 
chinery now in use in Japan land man­ 
ufactured in San Francisco), by which two 
meu can cure and pack as much tea as 
formerly required the labor of 1,500, tea 
culture can be made to pay in California. 
It is not uncommon for growers in China 
and Japan to realize front $200 to $100 per 
acre from the tea p lan t: and there seems 
to tie no reason why the sixty or seventy 
million 
dollars 
annually 
sent abroad 
by Americans for tbeir ’ tea could not 
be kept at home. 
W hat 
Mr. 
Gould 
has 
accomplished 
on 
his 
foothill 
farm, surely any careful and industrious 
farmer or horticulturist can accomplish. 
In a very few years tiie local markets can 
be supplied, and thus a demand created for 
the home article that will increase until 
the whole country will draw its supply 
from, and pay its millions to, the California 
growers of tea. At all events, every person 
owning a small patch of ground can grow 
tiie tea for his own family. One or two 
dozen plauts will suffice for this. And the 
tea plant would be an ornament in any 
person's yard, as it is an evergreen and 
grows symmetrically. 
WORTH CONSIDERING. 
The above facts, and the conclusions 
drawn therefrom by the writer, arc sub­ 
mitted to the small farmers and foothill 
fruit-growers of California for their c- »ful 
consideration. W ho is ttiere that cannot 
set apart a few acres of his farm or vine­ 
yard inclosure to be devoted to tea culture ? 
When he cultivates his vines or trees the 
same attention can, with scanelv anv 
extra labor, be given the tea plants,' and a 
very lew seasons will demonstrate whether 
or 
not 
the 
enterprise 
can 
be ex­ 
tended with profit. 
The fact 
having 
been 
.established 
that 
the 
tea-plant 
will grew and produce luxuriantiy iu this 
favored clim ate; and it being further dem­ 
onstrated that the drawback of high-priced 
labor can be overcome by the use of Ameri­ 
can machinery, what better encourage­ 
ment should people require to engage in an 
enterprise involving httleo rn o risk of out­ 
lay and with the possibility of such grand 
results? The foothill region alone of.Cali- 
fornia embraces a strip of country «ame 
three hundred miles in length, by from 
ten to fifteen in width, with good coil 
that can be bought at low figures, the 
finest climate in th e world, and excellent 
lacilities for irrigation. W ho can say that 
tkis section is not only capable of supply­ 
ing the markets of the world with wine 
and raisins, but also dividing the tea trade 
with China and Japan ? At all events, it 
wouVl seem as if the enterprise were one 
the possibilities of which should be tested 
thoroughly. 
TEA-CULTCEE IV ASIA, 
The chief tea-producing countries are 
China, Japan. Tonqnin and Cochin China. 
The tea plant is also cultivated in the 
mountainous parts of Ava. 
In the m oun­ 
tains which separate China from the Bur­ 
mese territories the plaut is indigenous, 
and abounds especially in Upper Assam, 
bordering on the province of Turman. 
In some places the plant is cultivated 
at 
altitudes 
exceeding 
4,000 
feet. 
The 
tea 
grown 
in 
Xapaul 
often 
brings 
as 
high 
as 
$1 50 
to $1 75 
per pound. The plant bee been introduced 


stages of the drying process. The effect is to 
induce a partial fermentation and oxidation 
of the leaves, accompanied by a change 
color to black. By rapid drying, with 
slight exposure to air, the leaves not only 
remain green, but retain more of the active 
properties of the plant, as appears from 
the greater effect of green teas upon the 
nervous system. It is also stated that 
the difference between green and black 
teas is owing, in part at least, to differ­ 
ence of soil, climate and ago of the leaves, 
•the plants furnishing the bl ck 
teas 
being grown in hilly and m ountainous 
places, and the green tea shrubs being cul­ 
tivated on level lands, in soiis enriched by 
manure. The 
GREAT DEMAND FROM AMERICA 
For green teas has caused the Chinese to 
artificially color inferior or damaged black 
teas, and palm them off for the genuine 
article. Sir John Davis, who published a 
book on China as far back as 1840, states 
that the method of coloring consists in 
first stirring among the leaves, while heated 
in the pans, a little pulverized yellow 
tumeric, and then adding a m ixture of 
finely pulverized Prussian-blue and gyp­ 
sum. Indigui and porcelain clay are also 
used. This practice has been carried to 
such an extent that it is believed that all 
green teas exported from China are glazed 
or colored. According to Dr. Hassall. when 
they are not colored there is little to dis­ 
tinguish green from black tea. the chief 
difference in color being that the former is 
sometimes inclined to olive. 
The Chinese also employ other methods 
of adulteration, as interm ixing other kinds 
of leaves with those of the tea-plant. 
In 
order to communicate an agreeable scent 
to tea the leaves of sweet-scented flowers 
dried, powdered, and sprinkled over the 
tea, or the fresh flowers are roasted with 
the tea leaves until both become crisp. 
These wholesale adulterations of such an 
important article of consumption by for­ 
eign producers snould serve to arouse 
Americans to the necessity for growing 
their own tea, if it can be successfully 
done. 


C u rio u s M a rria g e C u sto m s. 
My dear children, I want to tell you 
something about a rare book I read once 
upon a time. 
It related to the very curious marriage 
customs in vogue in a certain country, the 
name of which I have unfortunately for­ 
gotten. 
In the country referred to, so it seems, a 
young man, in seeking a wife, is not so 
much concerned about the moral and 
mental worth of a young lady as he is 
about the monetary value of her father’s 
pocket-book : and the author would have 
us believe, also—could anything be more 
ridiculous?—that a young woman in that 
country who lias a pretty lace is inevitably 
preferred to one who has nothing better to 
recommend her than good common sense, 
and a kindly and sympathetic heart. 
Indeed, the rogue goes further, and af­ 
firms that the young woman who can sew 
and hake, and wash and inend, has no at­ 
tractions for the young m en—especially 
the young men who have no income to 
speak of—and that a damsel who can play 
a sonata on a piano, and who couldn't 
bake a batch of biscuit to save-her life, lias 
a hundred times the chances to get a hus­ 
band i hat are possessed by her domestic 
but unaccomplished sister. 
In that unhappy land, if one is to believe 
this unknown writer, the young women 
have no eyes tor the young man whose 
recommendations to womanly notice arc 
confined to such attributes as industry, 
economy and a conscientious desire to do 
his duty to him self and his fellows ; while 
the young man who dresses faultlessly, and 
has a nice mustache, and can deal out 
slang and small talk with all the case and 
proficiency of a trained parrot, may have 
his pick among all the girls in his commu­ 
nity. 
Our author says further that when a 
couple marry, neither is influenced by un­ 
selfish love ol the other ; but that the man 
esteems the woman simply because she 
seems to be fond of him, and the young 
woman's love for the young m an is but a 
recognition of bis apparent fondness for 
her. In a word, unlike the marriages in our 
own happy land, a union ot hearts, so 
called, in that country, is but the coming 
together of two persons, each devotedly in 
love with him self or herself. 
Thank Heaven 1 the world has grown 
better since such things as these couid be 
truly said of mankind. 
Our author goes on to say that it is the 
custom for a young couple to run into debt 
immediately they have run their heads 
into the m atrim onial noose, in an en­ 
deavor, as lie quaintly expresses it, “to be­ 
gin where their parents left off;” and lie 
becomes quite diverting in his ludicrous 
descriptions of young married folks who 
live in a house replete with every conve­ 
nience and 
luxury, without 
sufficient 
money to purchase a decent meat of vic­ 
tuals, except on credit: ami,lie would have 
us believe that everything in theirsplendid 
mansion, including the mansion iLself, be­ 
longs to their creditors, and that nothing 
is theirs, from the grand piano down to the 
frying pan in which they cook the chops 
for which the -butcher will never see iiis 
money. 
He tells, also, of the curious custom of 
exchanging presents. 
When a couple 
were married their acquaintances, taking 
pity upon the unfortunate pair, and wish­ 
ing to recompense the latter for the life of 
misery they had entered upon, thought­ 
fully presented them all sorts of expensive 
uunecessaries, such as stiver ice pitchers, 
cake baskets, salvers, etc. 
Sometimes these articles were not given, 
but simply loaned, and in other cases, 
where the parents of the young people 
could afford it, they were rented from the 
dealer, and returned after the ceremony. 
Our au hor has much to say, also, regard 
ing the absurd customs then in vogue of 
spending incredible sums upon cake that 
nobody with a stomach ever dared to eat, 
and tipou invitation cards whose cliiet 
m erit consisted in being inscribed with 
characters that nobody could really d e­ 
cipher, and which were sent to persons for 
whom the young people did not care a 
straw—sometimes, our author hints, they 
were only sent to arouse tne envy of the 
recipients—and who in their turu did not 
care a rush for the young people. 
But it is useless to quote farther from 
this romancing old vrrtv-r; for sureiy no­ 
body will believe his mti'rative is a veraci­ 
ous one. It is perfectly clear, on the con­ 
trary, that bis story is but a figment of a 
diseased brain, or, at all events, only a mar­ 
velous libel upon the people whose 'customs 
h e pretended to depict.—[Boaton Transcript. 


I n d ia ’s W ild B e a s t P e s t.—The wild 
beast pest but siowly disappears in British 
india. There is, however, a slight decrease 
in the loss of life from the biles of wild 
animals and venomous snakes. The num ­ 
bers are 22.005 for 1883 and 22.425 tor 1884- 
The numbers i(-presenting those due ttr 
snake bites are 20,067 and 10,GG9 in the two 
years respectively. The reported loss of 
cattle amounted to 49,672, against 47,478 in 
the previous year. Of these. 47,944 are 
said to have been caused by wild animals, 
and 1,728 by snakes. Tigers and leopards 
are shown to have been about equally de­ 
structive. having killed 19,680 and 19,699 
respectively. In the num ber of wild ani­ 
mals destroyed there was a satisfactory in­ 
crease from 19,890 in the previous year to 


23,771. 
The destruction 
of poisonous 
snakes is enormous, but the numbers have 
declined from 412.782 to 380,981. 
Where- 
ever the system of rewards have been pur- ' 
sued the figures have shown a satisfactory 
increase, although it naturally happens 
that here and there a too venturous snakc- 
killer pays for his daring with his life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BAKER & HAMILTON, 


S 
a o r a m 
o u 
t o a - x t d S 
a n 
ü 
' r a u 
o i s o o , 
AGENTS FOR THE----- 
Gale Chilled 
Iron Plows, 
Seed Sowers, 


S E E D D R I L L S , 
M O L I N E P L O W S , 
S 
U 
H 
E 
K 
A 
G i J L l S T G 
P 
I i O 
W 
S 
, 
WITH EITHW l STEEL OR CHILLED IKON BOTTOMS. 
G O R H A M S E E D S O W E R A N D C U L T IV A T O R C O M B IN E D , a n d a ll th e la te A g rb 
c u ltu r a l Im p le m e n t s. 
O ’SEND TO US FOR CATALOGUE OF PRICES, ETC. -%» 


Harrows, 
Sess^ Cultivators, 
Horse Hoes 


IR O N 
P L O W S , 


Wc are Sole Agents for the only good Fonr-point Barb Wire in the M arket (Galvanized or 
Painted), 


POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


This 
POWDER 
never varies. 
A m arvel 
of purity, strength and wholesomeness. 
More 
econom ical than the ordinary kinds, and can­ 
not he sold in com petition w ith the m ultitude oí 
low test, short w eight alum or phosphate pow­ 
ders. 
Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER CO., 106 Wall street, hew York. 


W . T . COLF.M AN & CO., A genfg, 
____________ 8AN FRANCISCO. 
np28-4ply 
American Cash Store, 


915 K S tre e t. T e le p h o n e 127. 


We also carry the largest stock of Hardware, Gnns, Cutlery, to be found cn the coast. 
iVc are Sole Ag 
The 
Iowa 
Barb 
f Wire. 
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E 
J I L 
t B 
F l O 
l X 
r , 
DEALERS IN---- 
H A R D W A R E 


-AND- 
Agricultural Im plem ents! 


2 1 7 a n d 2 1 9 3 E T H . S E T , 


P L O W S ! 
AGENTS FOR TILE 
P L O W S ! 


R ic h a rd s o n & R obbins* P lu m P u d d in g , 
in c a n s, is s u p e rio r to th e g e n e ra l h o m e 
m u d e a r tic le . Being; co o k ed in a se aled can, 
a ll th e ric h n e ss a n d flavor a re re ta in e d , 
a n d a ll kn o w th a t il is im p ro v e d by ap e. 
O n e-p o u n d c a n s, su fficien t fo r fo u r p e r ­ 
sons, 30 c e n ts ; 2 -p o n n d ra n g , 50 cento, 


d ll- ln _____________ O. F . W A SH B U R N . 
LOOK! LOOK! 


Great Reductions in Groceries! 
JET 
T 3 
W ill B uy a t th e C E N T R A L G R O C ER Y 
S T O R E , N o. 1118 J s tre e t, SALO M ON & 
R A Y F O R D , P ro p r ie to r s : 
13 tt»s. G ranulated Sugar; 14U_, lbs. Ex. C Sugar; 
lf>* ¿ !hs. G. C. Sugar; 1121^-lb. Cans Best Tomatoes; 
8 2*.j-fh. Cans Assorted Pie Fruits; 
6 2‘v-ib, Cans Assorted Tabic Fruits; 
5 2-ft. <J*ms Boyer’s Oysters; 
4 Cans Deviled Ham; 3 Cans Lunch Ham; 
4 Cans Potted Ilaui; 
4 Cans Libby, McN. & L. Ccm-.d Beef; * 
8 Cans Winslow Corn; 
5 Cans Condensed Milk (Eagle Brand); 
8 Bottles French Mustard (imitation); 
5 Bottles French Mustard (genuine imported): 
C Bottles Catsup (large); 
2 Bottles L. & P. Wor.’ Sauce (large); 
4 Bottles L. & P. Wor.’ Sauce (small); 
• 
16 lbs. Best Island Rice; 1C lbs. Tapioca: 
16 lbs. Sago; 16lbs. Pearl Barley; 16 lbs. Split Peas; 
10 Papers Farina; ‘J do Kingskml Corn Starch; 
8 Boxes Best Washing Blue (balls); 
12 Pkgs Cleaning Sapolio; 
3 3-lb. Cans Soused Mackerel; 
6 1 tb Cans Soused Mackerel; 
5 Cans Jellies or Jam s . 
5 2 lb. Cans Strained Honey; 
3 lbs. Choice Tea (uncolored); 
8 1-lb. Cans Columbia River Salmon: 
5 2-lb. Cans Columbia River Salmon; 
16 lbs. Raisins; 16 Bars Babbit’s roan; 
24 Bars Borax Soap; 24 Bars Favorite Soap; 
5 Gal: Can Star, Pearl or Continental Oil, Í1 50. 
5-Gal. Can Elaine Oil, SI 65. 
PRICE LIST furnished, aud 
Countrv 
Orders promptly attended to.________o27-lplm ’ 


SEALED PROPOSALS 


FOR----- 
State Text Book Bindery Suppl’s 


O ffice S fp e cin tk v d en t S ta te P rin tin g , ) 
Sacram ento, December 12.18sr». 
j 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until TUESDAY JANUARY 12,1886.at 12o'clock 
m.. for the following Text-Book Bindery Supplies: 
525 rolls Ilook Cloth—American or English. 
(The selection will be eohlined to green and 
brown common colors, w ith their several shades 
and patterns; and half-yard samples of each 
variety, w ith ¡núces m arked thereon, will be 
required to accom pany the bids.) 
W tons C loth Book Boards—size, I(.%x90%, No. 
50. 
100 dozen undressed Maroon 8kivers—m edium 
thickness. 
(Proposals will g ve dim ensions of skin as well 
as price of each size.) 
25 packs Lemon, or Usual, Gold leaf—3% inches. 
No bid will be considered unless accom panied 
by a certified check in the sum of two thousand 
dollars., gold coin, payable to the Governor for 
the use of the people ot ihe State of California; 
conditioned that it the bidder receives the award 
of the contract he will enter Into bonds in 
the sum o fte n thousand dollars, with two or 
more sureties, to be approved by the Governor 
of the State, that he will faithfully perform the 
conditions of his contract. 
All bids m ust be for the furnishing and deliv­ 
ery of the bindery 6upplif s a t the .State Printing 
Office, in the city of Sacramento, so th at the 
State shall not be charged with any cost of trans­ 
portation or delivery. The tim e of said deliv­ 
ery to be thirty days after the award of the con­ 
tract. unless the Su» erintendent of state Print­ 
ing should, in his discretion, extend th a t time. 
Paym ents for the supplies will be m ade iu 
w arrants on the State Treasury. 
Proposals to be indorsed: 
“ Proposals for 
Text-Book Bindery Supplies.” 
The Board reserves the r ght to reject any or 
all bids, am i to accept all or anv portion of anv 
bid. 
JAMES J. AYERS, 
’ 
j5l2-2plm Superintendent of State Printing. 


N E U B O U R G 
& 
L A G E S , 


S t a r M ills a n d M a lt H o u s e . 
H 
OPS. MALT, PRODUCE, GR..~\’, FEED 
and Brewers’ Supplies. 
1010, l o t s , n'lilll F ifth St., S a c ra m e n to . 
Exchange Sold on all the Principal Pities 
of Knrcpe.____________________________d l-lp tf 
EEiNER BROS., 
Í 
MP. JRTEE8 AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
’.V IN ES A N D L IQ U O R S, 
II* m o ; is a St., Let. Front and -ecoud, Sac 
■.ÍM5NT8 FOR THE CELEBRATED 
PO n.-K EH T AND GHEJSO f'H A H F A O N K . 
_________________ d25-lplm 
_ 
AHHEÜSER ST. LOUIS 


b 
e 
s 
n 
, 
ON DRAUGHT, AT 
G R U H L E R ’S SALOON, 
Mo. 
J street. }o3»*-1plml Sacram ento 
THE “BOSS”~ 
C 
A 
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D 
Y 
S 
T 
O 
H 
H 
t 
A 
WALTER, PROPRIETOR.—PURE HOME­ 
, m ade Confectionery. 
N o. 824 J s tre e t, S a c ra m e n to . 
ICE CREAM furnished to order, 
dl-lplm 
PAINTS AND OILS. 
J 
I„ GHADDKRDON IMPORTER .AND DEAL* 
. er in Paints, Oils, Vam isbes, Window Glaw, 
Mixed Paints. Artists’ and Painters’ Materials, 
Wall Paper, etc. 
No. 234 K St., Sacramento. 
_______ 
df"-fp»* 
J. F. HILL, 


Mor- 1301 
1323 J s tre e t. S a c ra m e n to . 


V IA N U F A C T U P .7 i 
<3 V 
¿JA CarrU gts, Buggies, Ex-, 
press, 
Thoroughbrace 
and 
Quartz Wagons. Dealer in O a k ,---------------------- 
Ash and Hickory Lnmber; Hubs, Spokes, Fel 
’des, Bowf, Rime, Shafts and Poles. M anufact­ 
urer of the “ LIGHTN1N3” HAY PRESS. Send 
for Pr.taiognee.______________________ ó2a-lptf 
NOTICE. 
WHOM IT MAY CONCERN : TAKE NO­ 
tice that I will not honor any order draw n 
by b v son. GEORGE CARPENTER, w hether 
signed in his nam e, or w ith mv nam e written 
by any other person thou mvse’lf. Neither will 
I pay any aebt incurred by him . 
December 1,ISm. WILLIAM CARPENTER. 
__________________ dZ lxnlp 


fJTO 


H. W. EARLE, 
IMPORTER AND DEA M B IS 
STOVES. RANGES and TINWARE. 
M 
ANUFACTURER OF TIN AND SHEET- 
iron W are.Galvanized Iron Tanks, Pumps, 
etc: Plum bing and Gas Fitting: General Jobbing. 
802 J stract,.......fdl3-4plml— 
Sacramento. 
H. P. O SBO RN ’S 
Wood and Coal Yard, No. 8061 street. 
W 
ELLINGTON, SEATTLE. SCOTCH, HPLINT 
and lone Coals. Also. Coke, Pine and Oak, 
Charcoal. Pitch Pine, and Pine Kindling: 4-toot 
Seeond-grijwth Oak and Store Wood " " 
‘ 
promptS. 
T elephone, No. 69. 
d»4ptf 
W. K. OSBORN, 
od delivered 
Proprietor. ¡ 


Oliver Chilled Iron Plows, Iron Harrows, La Dow Disc Harrow, 
Seed Sowers, Peoria Sulky, Peoria Steel Side-hill Plows, 
Wood Harrows, Cultivators, Seed Drills, San 
Leandro Gang, 


“ C&SADAV1’ GAHG AHÜ SULKY PLOWS, w itn either Steel or Chilled Bottoms 
OS- CALDWELL WAGONS, PERRY CARTS, SIRING WAGONS, BUG3 ES, Etc.; GLIDDEN 
2 AND 4 POINT GALVANIZAD BARB WIRE. We hr.ve the Agency ot ti e S afety N itro 
E x p lo siv e a n d U tah S p o rtin g P o w d e rs. We carry a com plete airiirtm ent of SHELF AND 
HEAVY HARDWARE, including Iron, ,8’eel, Coal, Nails, Rope, Axes, Shot, Fuse, etc. 
oJi-Iptf 
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N o . 2 1 8 K S T R E E T ,.......................................................................................... S A C R A M E N T O , 
IMPORTED AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN 
Champa.gnes, Whiskies, Brandies 
In fa c t, a ll th© P o p u la r F o re ig n a n d T Jo:nestie W inee, L iq u o rs a u d C ig ars. 
4®- ALSO PROPRIETOR OF THE EAGLE SODA WORKS. 
o2C-4ptf 


bj 
? o 
. y . 
. W 
H 
I T E , 
No. 732 K S T R E E T , 
B E T W E E N 
SEV E N T H 
A N D 
E IG H T H , 
SA CR A M EN TO , 
AND BUY YOUR----- 
GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
HE ALLOWS NO ONE TO UNDERSELL HIM. 
|o20-4ptf] 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


H 
. E d 5 L H A ] E l 3 3 T cfc S O I S T , 
G U N S M I T H S , 
Have the Largest Stock on the Coast of ROLLER SKATES, Ham­ 
m er and Ham m erless Shotguns, Rilles, H unting Saits, Rubber 
Boots. Cutlery, aud Am munition of every description. Agents for 
the American Wood Powder. Repairing of all kinds done. Write 
to us for Prices and Catalogue. N o. 523 K s tre e t, S a c ra m e n to . 
4p tf 


miscellaneous. 


W. F. PETERSON, 
Manufacturing 
Confectioner! 


IMPORTER AND JOBBER IN ALL KINDS OK 


Foreign & Domestic Nuts, Fancy Boxes, etc 
0 X 8 a n d 0 2 0 
J STREET, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
____________ n2V4p3m_______ _____ 


HOBBY, SMITH & YOUNG, 


IMPOSTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Peoria Pottery, Terra Cotta Archi­ 
tectural Material, 
CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, POTTERY, 


T E R K A COTT-4, C H IM N E Y P IP E , Píte. 
415 J stre e t. S a c ra m en to . 


« -S F .W E R PIPE, FI LL LINK OF LAMPS, 
KS! VES. FORKS. SPOONS. Ere. dl.VAptm 
X ROLLER “U 
r 


OcDO 


P 
HCENIX 
PATENT 
ROLLER FLO'JR IS 
the W hitest, fctrengeal and Best in the 
Market. 
A sk Y our G ro c e r fo r It* 
d ’3-4p3m 


RAÍLKOADS, STEAMERS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
T 
iAINS LEAVE AND ARE DUE TO AilRIVH 


S A C R A M E N T O . 


LEAVE 
(FOB) 


7:20 
*2:50 
12:05 
10:30 
\*6:05 
7:05 
•5:15 
*5:15 
7:35 
7:35 
2:30 
6.-00 
7:20 
2:50 
11:30 
•1000 
11:30 
11:33 
«5:15 
•11:30 
7:20 
2:50 


*7:80 
*3:00 


FROM OCT. 13, 1885. 


Calistoga and Napa............... 


coifax................ 
Delta A Portland, via Davis 
Teham a, via Chico-............. 
Knights Landing.................... 
J Mojave, D em ing,) E xpr’s 
Í 
E1 raso and East / Eingrit 
Ogden and East 1 Express 
“ 
“ 
“ 
JE m ign’t 
Red Bluff, via Marysville.... 
San Francisco, via Benicia.. 
A-| 
P. i “ 
A. I “ 
A!.“ 
, 
A.|>an Jose........... 
A. “ — 
------- " ~ 
e. 


' Livermore 
1 steamer... 


Stockton and G alt................. 


Tulare and F resno................ 
Vallejo...................................... 


8. a n d P . K . II. 
I Folsom, I.atrobe an d 1 
) .—Shingle Springs 
/ 


ABRITB 
(FBOM) 


7:05 r. 
*11:25 a. 
10:20 a. 
3:45 F. 
Í *11:30 p. 
7:05 A. 
*9:00 a. 
*3:00 a. 
7:00 a. 
7:00 A. 
10:15 A. 
8:00 r. 
7:05 p. 
11:2-5 A. 
2:20 P. 
*6.00 A. 
2:20 P. 
2:20 P. 
*9:00 A. 


*11:25 A. 
17:05 p. 


*1:55 P. 
*10:40 a. 
A. For Morning. 
p. For Afternoon. 
* Sundays excepted. 
f Sundays only. 
Freight and Accommodation Trains. 
A. N. TOWNE, General Manager. 
T. H. Goodman, Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agent 
jyi-tf 


OCEANIC 
STEAM SHIP 
CO. 
C 
ARRYING UNITED STATES, 
Hawaiian and Colonial Mails. 
j? 
Will leave the Company’s Wharf, s— ’ 
corner Steuart and Harrison sts.. 
at 2 p. M„ JANUARY 2, ISSO, for Honolulu 
Steam er ST. PA U L . 
For Honolulu, A uckland and Sydney, w ith­ 
out change, th e splendid new 3.(XKl-tou ¡ion 
steam er, M .U iA K O A , JANUARY 1«, 1886, at 
2 p. >i .o r im m ediately on arrival e f the English 
Mails. For freight or passage, apply at office, 327 
M arket street. JOHN D. SPRECKELS & BRO-h, 
General Agents. 
ol8-tf 


JU S C E L L A J iE Q i’S . 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


SAN FRANCISCO SAVING 5UNION 


5*1 C a lifo rn ia S tre rl, c o rn e r AVebl>, San 
F ra n c isc o . 


n O R THE HALF-YEAR ENDING DF.CF.M- 
C 
tier 31, 0 5 . a dividend has been declared 
at the rate of four and one half (4)-) per cent, 
per annum 011 term deposits, ana three and 
three-fourths 
I per cent, per annum ou or­ 
dinary deposits, tree of taxes, payable on and 
after 
S a tu rd a y , J a n u a r y S, lKgG. 
d24-2w*w2w L O V E L I, W H IT E . C a sh ie r. 


N A P A V A L L E Y 
N U R S E R I E S . 
CO A TES & T O O L 
- ...... 
P ro p rie to rs 
H 
a v e o p e n e d a b r a n c h n u r s e r y in 
Sacram ento city, where a fuii iine of all 
general Nur ery Stock of Fruit Trees, Orna­ 
m ental Shrubs and Plants w ill lie kept. All 
Nursery Stock grown w ithout irrigation. Our 
fruits are selected from the best Sh ipping. Can­ 
ning and Drying varieties, and we w arrant all 
true to nam es and entirely free from San Jose 
scale or any insect pests. Our Centennial Cherry 
is a hundred percent, better than the best in 
cultivation. Our Red Bellflower Apple is the 
best m arket apple. Our Glasiter Plum is only 
equalled by Kelsey’s Japan Plum. Our Miner 
Peach surpasses all for drying. Our Lady In­ 
gold Peacn is ear'ier than the earliest 
Send 
lor Descriptive Catalogue. E. PARSONS, Nur­ 
serym an and Florist, Agent, Sacram ento. De­ 
pot. Eleventh and J streets. 
d24-3m 
I 
X THE SUPERIOR COURT, STATE OF CAL- 
itornia, eouuty of Sacramento. In the m at­ 
ter of the estate of MARY T. LEFaVOE, de­ 
ceased. Notice is hereby given that MONDAY, 
the 4th day of JANUARY, 1886, at 19 o ’c lo 'k a. 
m. of said dav, and the Court room of «aid Court, 
at the Court House, in the city of Sacramento, 
county of Sacramento, and State of California, 
have been appointed as the tim e and place lor 
proving the will of said MARY T. LEF.YVOR, 
deceased, and for hearing the application of 
ALBERT LEONARD for the issuance to him of 
letters testam entary thereon. 
Witness my hand and the seal of said Court, 
this 23d day of December, 1885. 
(seal! 
WM. B. HAMILTON, Clerk. 
A- P. t'ATiix, Attorney lor Petitioner. d24-toja2 


AGAIN_AHEAD! 


M 
o C 
F 
t E 
A 
n Y 
’8 
ALLROLLER 


s ’ X j O 
t 
t 
h 
t v t t t . t 
. 
S T IL L LEA O S I 
FIRST PREMIUM STATE FAIR. s f 


FIRST PREMIUM STATE FAIR, ’85. 


SILVER MEDAL A S D T iRST PREMiUH, 
MECHANICS’ FAIR, 1885. 
T 
HE COMMITTEE, CONSISTING OF FLOUR 
Experts, appointed iiv the State A gricultu­ 
ral Society to exam ine the different exhibits of 
Flour at the late State Fair, have just awarded 
C. McCREARY &. CO. the prem ium over all 
competitors for the whitest and best Roller Flour. 
dl4 4ptf 


The Largest and Choicest Stock of 
NECKWEAR. 


UNDERWEAR 


In th e City at 


FRED. MASON’S 


SHIRT 


F A C T O R Y 


528 J S tre e t. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
d14-4n1m 


Windows, - BUnd*; M o ld fi^ 
Finish Door and Window Frames. 
Brackets and ! u r rir g Stair Work 
a Specialty. 
#1* Corner Front ano Q streets, 
Sacramento. 
H ABTW EI.L, HOTCHKISS & 
d22-4olm 
STA L K E R . 


ELECTRICAL TELEGRAPH MATCHES! 
MANEFACTCB1D BY----- 
P 
. D 
T T F P Y 
cfc O O . 


SURE F IR E ! 
MO O DO R 1 
c 
ALL FOR THIS BRAND AND TAKE NONE 
_ 
other if you wish to support and protect 
WHITE LABOR. Factory, corner Eleventh and 
O streets, Sacramento. 
dl5-4plm 
N 
o t i c e t o c r e d i t o r s —e s t a t e o f P a t ­ 
r i c k SULLIVAN, deceased. Notice is 
hereby given by the undersigned, adm inistra­ 
trix of the estate of PATRICK SULLIVAN, de­ 
ceased, to the creditors of and all persons hav­ 
ing claim s agaiust said deceased, to exhibit 
them , w ith the necessary affidavits or vouchers, 
w ithin ten m onths after the first publication of 
this notice, to MRS. ANNIE McXAMEE, adm in­ 
istratrix o f said estate, or John T. Carey, h er at­ 
torney, Room No. 4, upstairs, at Nd. 62SJÍ, J 
Street, Sacramento, California. 
Dated this 10th day of December, 1885. 
MRS. ANNIE McXAMEE, A dm inistratrix. 
dll-M F 
s 


HUSIh'ESS CARDS. 


H .T. SOOT. 
ALEX. NKILSOX. 
J. PBWOOI- 
R O O T , N EtLSO M & CO., 
U 
NION 
FOUNDRY’ — IRON 
AND 
BRASS 
Founders and M achinists, Front street, be­ 
tw een N and O. 
Castings a n i M achinery cl 
every description m ade to order. 
d24-lplm 
F. FOSTER. 
J. O. FVNSTON. 
18 5 6 . 
F . F O S T E R & CO ., 
1883. 
B 
OOK-BINDERS, 
p a p e r - r u l e r s 
a n d 
Blank-Book M anufacturers, No. 319 J street, 
between T hird and Fourth, Sacram ento. d2u-ip 


S. CABLE. 
E. ]. CROLY. 
C A R L E Jt CROLY, 
C 
o n t r a c t o r s a n d b u i l d e r s , a r e p r e ­ 
pared to do al! kinds of work in their line, 
in city or country. Principal place of business, 
Sacramento. Shop, No. 1124 second street, be­ 
tw een K and L. Postoffice Box No. 410, Sacra­ 
mento. 
____________________ 
dUi-4ptf 
JO H N E IT E L , 
A 
SSAY’ER AND CHEMIST, NO. 317 J STREET. 
Anaivsis of w ater and assays of all the 
precious and useful m etals m ade. Also, gold 
am algam retorted, sm elted and bullion assays 
carried out at short notice. Gold bought nt as­ 
say value or at th e h ighest p r i c e . 
d8-tl 
G U T E N R E K G E R & CO.. 
r t ACRA MENTO FOUNDRY, FRONT STREET, 
O corner N. Steam Engines, all kinds of Min­ 
ing, Ship and A gricultural M achinery, House 
Castings, Iron Railings and Ornam ental Work, 
Horse Powers and the best Ground Roller. d2-tf 


P H Y S IC IA N S 
A N D 
S U R G E O N S . 


D R . G. L . SIM M ONS, 
o í o J STREET. OFFICE HOURS—9 TO 10; 
¿ 1 4 2 to 4; 7 to 8. 
D R . SIM M ONS, J r ., 
Office Hours—11 to 12; 4 to 5; 7 to 8. d20 4plm 
D R . IR A E . O A TM AN, 
P 
HYSICIAN AND SURGEON. SPECIAL AT- 
teutiou to Diseases of Fem ales. Office— 
627 J street, upstairs. Residence—1927 G street, 
corner E leventh. Office Hours—9 to 11 a. m.. 
1 to 3 and 7 to 8 P. M. 
d9 lm 


DO C TO R S K E L L O G G Si GOSS, 
C 
ORNER SEVENTH AND I STREETS. SAC­ 
ram ento. Office H ours: Miss Dr. Kellogg— 
9 to 10 a M.. 12 to 2 P. M., 6 to 7 r. M. 
Miss Dr. Gcss—8 to 9 A. M., 1 to 5 P. 
7 to 8 P. 
M. Sundays, 12 m. to 3 p. si. 
d ll-tf 
R E T U R N E D . 
D 
R. PINKHAM, 818 EIGHTH 
STREET. 
Office Hours—1 to 3, and 6:SD to 7:30 P. m. 
Residence next door. 
d2-tt 


YYM. E L L E R Y I’.K iO G S , M . D „ 
O 
CULIST, ACBI3T, AND PHYSICIAN FOR 
Diseases of the Throat. 
Office, 429% .1 
street, corne r of Fifth,* over Sacram ento Bank, 
Sacramento, Col. Hours: 9:30 to 12 a. m.; 1 t o 4 
? •*. fundaya: 9 2 0 to 11 A. w.; 1 t o 4 P. v . 
d2 
DID A . K. lift UN E, 
( 
1 R A DU ATE OF "IHE UNIVERSITY OF BER- 
X lin, Germany. Office- 521 J street, between 
Fifth aud Sixth 
Residence—coruerFourteenth 
and K streets, Sacramento. Office hours: 10:30 
a. M. to 1 P. K.: 2 P. M. to 1 P. M.; 7 p. M. to 8 P. si. 
____________________m 2 tf____________ 


W A L L A C E A . líR ÍO O S , M . !>.. 
PH Y SIC IA N AND OBSTETRICIAN. OFFICE 
JL 
and residence No. 212 J street. Sacramento. 
( S to 9 a. M. 
1 
Ofllce H iiiu n il 11 a. V. to 2 P. M. >nl2-4ptf 
______________ i 6:30 to H p. M. 
I____________ 


D K . B A L D W IN 
H 
AS 
REMOVED 
HIS 
RESIDENCE 
TO 
northeast corner Seventh and N streets— 
No. 701 N street. Office, northeast corner Sec­ 
ond and K. Telephone No. 91. 
n6 lm* 


R E M O V E ,). 
D 
S. LAINE. PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
has removed office and residence to 913 
K street, between N inth and Tenth. Hours— 
8 to 10 a. M.. 3 to 5 and 7 to S p. M. Office of City 
Superintendent of Public Schools at same place, 
nó-lplui 


DENTISTRY. 


M A S O N I C 
T E M PL E , 
Cor. Sixth and 
K streets. 
d26-lm 


W . W O O D , 
D 
e n t i s t , q u in n - s 
b u i l d i n g , 
northeast com er Fourth and Jfptw E Sfii 
streeta. Artificial Teeth inserted cn '*-Uu_L2J" 
all bases. Im proved Liquid Nitrons Oxide Gat 
for cainlesB extraction of teeth. 
d26-tf 


H . H . P IE R S O N , 
D 
e n t i s t , 415 
j 
s t r e e t , 
b e ­ 
tween Fourth and Fifth, Sacra­ 
mento. Artificial Teeth inserted on 
Gold, Vulcanite and ail bases. Nitrous Oxide 01 
Laughing Gas adm inistered for painless extrac­ 
tion of teeth. 
d!4-lm 
I . G . SH A W , 
/ r a t e o f l i g h t & s h a w ), 
_ 
V ± J Dentist. Office and residence d'Sgd 
over Taft’s 
Drug store, com er i f r * 
Tenth and J streets. 
dlS-lm* 


F . F . T E B B E T S , 
D 
e n t i s t , 
914 s i x t h s t r e e t , 
betw een I and J, west side, 
opposite Congregational Church. 
n5-tf 


A T T O R N E Y S - A T -L A W . 


S. SOLON HOLL. 
• 
L. S. TAYLOB. 
T A Y L O R & R O L L , 
A 
t t o r n e y s - a t - l a w , 620 j s t . , s o u t h ­ 
west com er Seventh and J, Sacramento, 
Cal.__________________ _______________ <122-1 m 


M. C. TILDEN. 
D. E. ALEXANDER. 
JA Y R. BROWN. 
T IL D E N , A L E X A N D E R A B R O W N , 
A 
t t o r n e y s a n d c o u n s e l l o r s - a t - l a w . 
Office, No. 521 J street, between Fifth and 
Sixth, Sacram ento, Cal. 
Mr. A lexauderand Mr. 
Brown are both Notaries, and you can always 
find a Notary in our office. 
dl»-tf 


A. C. F R E E M A N , G E O . E . B A T E S & 
G E O . A . R A N K IN , 
A 
t t o r n e y s - a t - l a w , 918 f i f t h s t r e e t , 
Sacram ento. 
dl3 lm 


A . L . H A R T , 
A 
t t o r n e y - a t - l a w . 
o f f i c e , 
s o u t h - 
weet com er of Fifth and J streets, Rooms 
12,13 and 14. Sutter Building. 
dlO 


C LIN TO N L . W H IT E , 
A 
t t o r n e y - a t - l a w , 
s o u t h w e s t 
c o r ­ 
n er Fifth and J streets, Rooms 10 and 11, 
3utter Building. Sacram ento. Col. 
d3-tf 
J . C. TU BBS & W . A . GETT, 
A 
t t o r x e y s - a t - l a w . o f f i c e , 601 i s t . 
A Notary always in’the office. 
d2-tl 


W . H . BE A TT Y S i 8. C. DENSON, 
A 
t t o r n e y s a n d c o u n s e IiO r s - a t- ia w . 
Offices : M etropolitan Block, K street, be­ 
tween Fourth and Fifth,Sacram ento. Entrance 
next door *o M etropolitan Theater. 
o29-tf 


UNDERTAKERS. 


REEVES & LONG, 
U N*4) E It T A K E R S , 
No. 609 J St.,bet. Sixth and Seventh (nqrth L 
| side),* have on h a rd a complete stock of j 
I Coffias and Caskets, w ith Trimming» to j 
| m atch. Everything new. Also, a Fine Stock J 
; of Shrouds and Ha its of the lat-'it de.dgnf.' “ 
Ordersatien le d to promptly.(i :yorD.ght.o3- » 


J. FRANK CLARK, 
County Coroner and U ndertaker, 
No. 10X7 Fourth street, between J and K.— 
Always on hand the most complete Stock of 
Undertaking Goods on the coast. Country 
orders, day or night, will receive prompt at­ 
tention. Telephone Number, 134. 
J6-4plm 


FRITZ & MTT.T.TTR, 
UNDERTAK ERS, 


Office in Odd Fellows’ Temple, Ninth and 
K streets. Complete stock of Undertakers’ 
Goods constantly on hand. City and coun- 
*— orders promptly attended to, day or 
;ht,.at reasonable rates. Telephone 186. 


w . J. K A V A K A U Q H , 
UNDERTAK ER, 
513 J street, bet. Filth and Sixth. Always i 
hand a l^rpe a&ortment of Metallic 
wooden Caskets, Burial Cases, Coffins ___ - 
dhrouds furnished. Coffin orders will receive! 
prompt attention on short notice and at I 


HAY! HAY! 


300 Tons No. 1 Oat Hay, 
3 0 0 Tons No. 1 Wheat Hay, 
200 Tons No.l W heatand Oat Hay, 
FOR. SALE! 


APPLY TO------- 
Sacramento 
Warehouse 
Co. 
Or, N . L. D R E W , Secretary, 
d!8-lm*p 
e n » . J t m o aill 
¡^ rL rg r 


MEDICAL. 


This 
Great Strengthenius 
and Nerve Tonic 


REJUVENAT0R 


Remedy 


C ures w ith u n fa ilin g c e rta in ty Neivous 
and Physical Debility, Seminal Weak nett, -per- 
matorrhuea 1 in potency, P rcstttcnhcca, H jper- 
ffiithceia (over-sensitiveness of the parts),'K id ­ 
ney and Bladder Complaints, Im purities of the 
Blood a id Diseases of the Skiu. 
I t p e rm a n e n tly sto p s all unnatural weak­ 
ening drains upon the eyitein, however they 
occur, preventing involuntary sem inal losses, 
debilitating dream s, sem inal losses with the 
urine, or while at stool, etc., so destructive to 
m ind and body, and cures ail the C7ll effects oí 
youthful follies and excesses, restoring Ex­ 
hausted Vitality, Sexual Decline and L ess oj 
M an hood, h o w e v e r c o m p lic a te d th e case 
m a y b e. 
A th o ro u g h a s w ell a s a p e rm a n e n t cur* 
and com plete 
restoration to potfect health, 
Strength and Vigor o! Manhood is ab so lu te ly 
g u a ra n te e d by this justly celebrated and re­ 
liable Great Remedy. Price, S2 60 per bottle, oi 
five bottles for S10. Sent upon receipt of price, 
or C. O. D.. to any address, Eecorv from observa­ 
tion and strictly private bv 
GIS. C. Ü. S A L F I2 L D , 
216 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


caaAj HIM 
VSiVAXj.a,)y OEe gppiy)Eg {¡y 


symptoms and age. 
fc- e > 
Ma.-ng 
h.4 
Consultations strictly confidential, by let­ 
ter or at office, free. 
I t is a n e sta b lis h e d fact, ack n o w led g e d 
b y a ll, th a t D R . S A L F IE L D ’S R E JU V E N - 
A T O R Is th e o n ly tm e sp ec!tic, w hich 
n e v e r fails to c u re N erv o u s D eb ility , I'ro s- 
ta titis an il th e 
a b o v e -m e n tio n e d com ­ 
p la in ts, p o sitiv ely re sto rio g L est >1 vubuod, 
a n d w ith w hicli ex p en siv e sp e c ia l t r e e '- 
in e n t is n o t re q u ire d . 
4 r For the convenience of patients, ana a. 
order to insure perfect secrecy, 1 nave adopted s 
private address, under which all packages are 
forwarded. 
-d&wtf 


^ X 
K 
i i j D 'X E f , 
SPECIALIST 
AND 
GRADUATE, 
N o. II K E A R N Y S T R E E T , 
rPR EA TS ALL CHRONIC, PRIVATE AND 
1 
Special Diseases w ith the same wonderful 
success as of old. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 


M e m o tv, Lassitude, 
______________________ . Nocturna! Emissions, 
Aversion to ¡society. K m ness of Vision, Noises 
iu the Head; tne vital fluid passing unobserved 
in the urine, and m any other diseases th at lead 
to insanity and death. 
D K . M IN T IE . who is a regular physician 
(graduate of the University of Pennsylvania) will 
agree to forfeit F iv e H u n d re d D o lla rs for a 
case of th is kind the V IT A L It ESTO I t A T I VE 
(under his special advife and treatm ent), will 
not cure, or for anything im pu e or injurious 
found in it. D K . M I V U E ti eats all Private 
Diseases successfully without mercury. C on­ 
s u lta tio n F re e . Thorough exam ination and 
advice, including analysis ot urine, J*.-». Price 
V ital R e sto ra tiv e , #1 50 a bottle, or four 
tim es the quantity, 8 5 : sent to any address 
upon receipt of price, or C. O. D., secured from 
observation, ana in private nam e, if desired, by 
A. E . M IM T E , 31. !>., No. 11 K e a rn y 
s tre e t, San F ra n c isc o , Cal- 
S A M P L E B O T T L E F R E E 
Will be sent to any one applying by letter, stat- 
iug symptoms, sex and age. Strict secrecy and 
regard to all business transactions. 
DK . IIS IN T I K*S K ID N E Y R E M E D Y , N E - 
PH R E TIC U A I, cures all kinds of Kidney and 
Bladder Complaints. Gonorrhiea, Gleet, Leucorr- 
htea. For sale by all Druggists ; $1 a bottle ; six 
bottles for §5. 
D R . 31 IN T IE ’S D A N D E L IO N P IL L S are 
the best aud cheapest 
D Y SPE PSIA and 
B IL IO U S cure in the m arket. F®r sale by all 
Druggists. 
K ittK , GEARY & C0., Sacramento, Wholesale 
Agents. 
xny9*4ply&o6wly 


LIEBIG’S 
m D R , 
$¿,§1 w 
GERMAN 


W O N B E R F 1 X 


r 
UE OLDEST, GREATEST AND BEST KKM- 
t-'lv for th t cure of Nervous an-.l Plivsiral 
Debility, Vital Exhaustion, Seminal Weakness, 
Loss of Manhood, Failing Memory and Relaxed 
and Enfeebled condition of the Genito-Urinaxy 
Organs. 
I t sp eed ily c u re s Im p o te n c e , E a rly D e­ 
cay, Loss of Vigor, SEMINAL WEAKNESS, and 
all the sad effects of youthfril follies and abuse 
or EXCESSES OF MATURITY. 
I t p e rm a n e n tly p re v e n ts 
all U nuam ral 
Loss from the system, as thourands can attest 
« bo have used the P.emedy in the past quarter 
of a century which it has been before the public. 
I t is In d eed a w o n d erfu l re m e d y —toning 
the nerves, strengthening the muscles, cheeking 
' 
' g the whole system sna 
Sieted to HEALTH and H/.FPI- 
the traste, invig 
restoring the f 
NESS. 
T h e D o cto r will agree to forfeit «91,000 for a 
case undertaken not cured. The reason so m any 
cannot get cured of W eakness and the above dis­ 
eases is owing to com plication called PR08TA- 
TOP.RKEA w ith Hyperethesia, w hich requires 
special treatm ent. 
Da. LlEFW‘8INVIGORATOR, No 2, With PUT Oeril- 
liar special treatm ent, Is the only cure for J'mi s- 
tatorkhfa. By it Manhood is restored and lha 
hand of tim e moved back from age to vontb. 
P ric e o f e ith e r In v ig u ra to r. A2." Case ol 
six bottles, 510. 
Sent to anv address, covered 
securely from observation. 
’ 


mieop 
or ( 
______ 
seems drugs. 
If vitadity is. d ra in e d 
__ 
body, num erous disease-:: fullow that baffle ordi­ 
nary m edical treatm ent. If allowed to continue, 


ry or nau- 
from the 


guns, kidneys, liver and bladiier speriallv treat­ 
ed. Diseases of women smcemly ccbed." 
^ Q ualified an d R e sp o n sib le .—Dr. Liebig A 
Co. from E rnopc are regular college educated 
physicians, and are now in th e ir' nineteenth 
year of special praet:.»e. 
tí pinreles appear on the face and body, lfyou 
become listless and easily tired aud exnau-ted, 
look out for the com plication w ith Semu.al 
Weakness, discovered at the LIEBIG DISPEN­ 
SARY, known as P ro s ta te rrlu e u . p.R. LIE­ 
BIG S INVIGORATOR, No. 2, is ih ecn ly known 
remedy for the above com plication, 'P ro sfa - 
to r r h o a . 
Most powerful electric belts free to patients 
TO PROVE THE WOKDEBPl'L POWER OF TaEjN- 
VIGORATOR a 82 B--.TTI.E GIVEN o.i: -Etn v. ke. 
Consultation free am! Drivate. 
' 
L IE B IG D IS FE N S VRT. 
400 Geary street, San Francisco, Col. 
Private Entrance, ¡05 Mason street, four ' ior ks 
up Geary street from K ta n ir. Ma*r< entrone* 
through I)b|.en«ar.- Drug Stoic 
dS-tvAwlyeow 


To the Unfortunate. 


DR. m m DiSPENSARi, 
623 K e a rn y S tre e t, S an F ra n c isc o . 
"1 " 
Established in 185*. 
for the treatm ent ol 
Sexual and 
Seminal 
Diseases, such as Gon­ 
orrhoea, (ileet.Stricture, 
Syphilis in all it.» forms, 
Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, ¡-kin Diseases, 
etc. .perm anently cured 
or no charge. 
¡Sem ina! W e a k n e ss. 
, 
Sem inal Emissions, 
¡the consequence of seli- 
________ 
reuse. 
This 
solitary 
NNt 
ce or depraved sex­ 
ual indulgence is practiced by the youth of both 
sexes to an almost unlim ited extent, producing 
w ith u n em n g certainty the following train of 
m orbid symptoms, unless com bated by scientific 
medica* measures, viz: Sallow countenance, 
dark spots under the eyes, pain iu the head, 
ringing in the ears, noise like the rustling of 
leaves and ratd in g o f ch.anota, uneasiness about 
the lo.us, weakness of the lim bs, confused vis­ 
ion, blunted intellect, loss of confidence, diffi­ 
dence in approaching strangers, a dislike to form 
new acquaintances, disposition to shun society, 
mss of memore, hectic n ashes, pimples and va­ 
rious eruptions about the ia c i, furred tongue, 
fcotidbreuh, coughs, consumption, night sweats, 
m onom ania and frequently insanitv. 
CU RED A T H O M E . 
Persons at a distance mnv be cured at home by 
addressing a letter to DR. ÚIBBOX,stating case, 
symptoms, length of tim e the disease has con­ 
tinued, aud have m edicines promptly forw aided 
free from dam age and curiosity, to any part ol 
the country, with full and plain direcuona. 
By 
Inclosing ten dollars in registered ielter, through 
the Postofl ce, or through Wells, Fargo A Co., a 
package of m edicine will be forwarded to any 
part r f theU uion. The Doctor cures w hen other* 
fati. Try him . 
Mention the P.ECLkf-UwoN. 
Address 
DR. J. F. GIBBON, 
Ja24-4ptf________ Box 1957. Km Fronclsco 
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Cure Guaranteed 
ThefL le c tro i.n lv a m c * ii*pr>n»<>rv liel t íh a 
% 
Hre C m re to r N e n oiw Deb i I if v , I 
o f \i£ o r,W eakn«**. I're tim tu rrO ld A«e* 
Ace. Arc. 
$-V*>.oo Reward paid if e\ery Bea 
we sell does not ircnerate a eenuinn Fiectrio 
current. Price reduced to § 5 . 
With each 
Belt we Bend a written (mamntee to icturn 
the fun amount paid if it does not make a 
particulars sent free. 
ELECTRIC BELT AGENCY, corner Flat, 
toiah Avenue and State Street, Brooklyn, K. Y* 
itfTélWF&wlY 
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RAINFALL RECORD. 


c o m p il e d fr o m d a t a c o l l e c t e d 
BY STATE EX GIN I ER HALL. 


S h o w in g th e A v erag e A n im al P re- 
c ip iia tio n fo r a N u m b e r o f Y e a rs 
a t 17H P o in ts in C a lifo rn ia . 


[P re p a re d fo r th e N ew Y e a r's R e c o rd -U n io s .} 


T h e f o llo w in g t a b l e s h o w s t h e a v e ra g e 


r a i n f a l l ( f o r a g iv e n n u m b e r o f s e a s o n s ) a t 


178 d if f e r e n t p lu c e s i n C a lif o r n ia , a s o b ­ 


s e r v e d a t s o m e 2 00 r a i n f a l l s ta t io n s . 
T h e 


o r i g i n a l ta b le , a s c o m p ile d in t h e 
S t a t e 


E n g i n e e r 's D e p a r t m e n t , a n d f r o m w h ic h 


t h e f o ll o w i n g f ig u re s a r e t a k e n , is v e r y e x ­ 


te n s i v e , a n d w ill b e a v a l u a b le a c q u is iti o n 


t o t h e r e c o r d s o f t h e S ta te . 
I t is t h e s u m ­ 


m a r y o f a c o m p ila tio n t h a t w ill a p p e a r in 


t h e f o r th c o m in g 
s ta t is tic a l v o lu m e f r o m 


t h a t D e p a r tm e n t, f o llo w in g t h e r e c o r d s o f 


m o n t h l y a n d s e a s o n a l p r e c i p it a tio n fo r 205 


s t a t i o n s ( i n c l u d i n g s o m e i n N e v a d a a n d 


A r iz o n a ) . 
T h e w o r k o f c o lle c tin g d a t a fo r 


t h i s v o lu m e o f p h y s ic a l s ta tis tic s h a s b e e n 


i n p r o g r e s s f o r t h e p a s t liv e o r s ix y e a r s , 
a n d 
n o 
p a i n s 
h a v e 
b e e n 
s p a r e d 
to 
m a k e 
it 
a s 
< o r a p le te 
a m i 
r e l ia b l e 
a s 
p o s s i b le . 
E v i r v 
r e c o r d 
o f 
r a i n f a ll 
O f w h ic h t h e d e p a r t m e n t c o u l d b e a r b y 
d i l l i g e n t in q u i r y , r e s e a r c h a n d c o r r e s p o n d ­ 
e n c e lia s b e e n s e c u r e d , 
a r e f u i ly e x a m in e d 
a n d t h e w h o le u n if o r m ly ta b u l a t e d . 
T h e 
r e s i r i c e r t a i n l y < -m p ris e s f o u r ti m e s ( i f 
n o t fiv e o r s i v o n e - a s la r g e a c o lle c tio n 
r e l a t i n g to C a l if o r n ia a s h a s e v e r b e f o r e 
b e e n p u t in ty p e . 
I n t h e v o lu m e s p o k e n 
o f 
ti iis 
C o lle c tio n 
o f 
r a i n f a ll 
d a t a 
w ill 
b e 
fo llo w e d 
b y 
a 
v e r y 
la r g e 
c o l le c t io n o f t e m p e r a t u r e r e c o r d s ¡ a n o t h e r 
o f e v a p o r a tio n d a t a 
; 't e r e s u l t o f s p e c ia l 
o b s e r v a t io n s b y t h e S ta te E n g i n e e r 's D e ­ 
p a r t m e n t q a n o t h e r o f g e n e r a l m e te o r o l o g ­ 
ic a l d a t a ; o t h e r s r e l a t i n g to flo w o f r iv e ts , 
d r a i n a g e a r t a s , a n d g e n e r a l p h y s ic a l s t a t i s ­ 
tic s . 


T h e f o llo w in g ta b l e o f r a i n f a l l r e c o r d i n ­ 
c lu d e - a n u m b e r o f p o in t s a t w h ic h d a t a 
w a s c o lle c te d b y s e v e r a l p e r s o n s , s e p a r a t e ­ 
ly . In , s u c h c a s e s t h e a v e r a g e o n l y is g iv e n , 
a s 
t h e 
v a r i a ti o n s 
a r c 
g e n e r a lly 
v e r y 
S lig h t : 
' 
' 


„ 
No. 
A v e ra g e 
c o u n tie s . 
S easons. 
In c h e s . 
A la m e d a 
C a la v e ra s V i. i le v .......................... r, 
28 46 
L iv e rm o re ........................................ n 
j : u « 
M id w a y ......................................... 
j 
6.60 
N ile * ............................................. 
14 
16.79 
O a k la n d ......................... 
u 
2 2 'is 
P le a s a n to n ...................................... 
7 
ig 91 
A m a d o r— 
Io n c ....................................................... 
r, 
19.65 
J a c k s o n ............................................ 
7 
31.91 
B u tte — 
C h e ro k e e .......................................... p ; 
43 91 
_. 
tth lc o ................................................... II 
20.32 
- 
O ro v illc 
.............................. 
2 
is •>', 
C o lu s a — 
( 'oí u s a ................. 
1;’ 
17.22 
O rla 11c].............. 
o 
14 65 
P r in c e to n ........................................... 11 
2 
W illia m s .............................................. 
* 
12.17 
W illo w s 
.................................. 
C 
1151 
C o n tra C o sta— 
A n tio c h ............................................... 
rt 
10.13 
. 
B re n tw o o d .................... 
5 
11. lu 
B y r o n ................................................... 
.5 
12.90 
E a st B ro. Is la n d 
...................... 
9 
7.54 
M a rtin e z ............................................. 
7 
17. 1;» 
M t. D ia b lo ......................................... 
HP 70 
D el N o rte 
C a m p L in c o ln ................................. 
72,67 
C re s c e n t C ity .................................. 
1 
* ¿ 9 9 
F ia t F o r-W a w ................................. 
( s 01 
E l D o r a d o - 
G e o rg e to w n ...................................... 12 
59.18 
P la c u iv illh ......................................... 9 
45.62 
S h in g le S p rin g s :........................... 19 
31.1s 
F r e s n o - 
B ig D ry C re e k .................................. 
8 
16.28 
B o rd e n .................................................. 
9 
*.60 
B u c h a n a n ......................................... 
4 
19 79 
F ir c b a u e h .................................... 
s 
¿ 7 8 
h u rt M ille r 
....................... 
4 
->4 51 
F re s n o ................................................... 
7 
¿ e s 
H a m p to n v ille ........................... 
2 
16 48 
K in g s b u rg 
................................ 
6 
8.80 
C e n te r v ille ....................................... 
6 
16 35 
v , 
N ew I d r l* ........................................... 
3 
19.43 
H u m b o ld t— 
F o rt G a s to n ..................................... >3 
55.91 
F o rt H u m b o ld t................................ 
7 
33.67 
H u m b o ld t......................................... 
9 
32 70 
H y d e v ille ......................................... 
1 
31 06 
In y o — 
►«. C am p In d e p ie n d e n c e ................. 12 
5.81 
K e rn — 
C a lie n te .............................................. 8 
11.27 
D e la n o ................................................ 
9 
6.45 
F o rt T e ja n ......................................... 
8 
15.50 
K e e n e .................................................. 
7 
13.79 
M cC lu re 's R a n c h ............................ 3 
6.04 
M o ja v e ............................................... 
8 
3.83 
R io B ra v o R a n c h .......................... 
4 
7.53 
S u m n e r............................................... 10 
5.10 
T e h u c h a p i.. ......................... 
s 
1Í 18 
L a k e — 
* 
K o n o T a y e e ....................................... 11 
21.33 
M id d le to w n ..................................... 
5 
41.94 
L os A n g ele s— 
A lo s ta ................................................. 
4 
27.91 
A n a h e im ............................................. 
7 
13.09 
D ru m B at r a c k s .............................. 
7 
9.88 
L os A n g ele s .................................. 18 
17.17 
N e w b a fl............................................. 
8 
14.22 
lla v e n n a ............................................ 
5 
11.28 
S an F e m a n d o ................................. 
7 
14.82 
S a n ta M o n ica.................................. 
1 
10/22 
S p a rta .................................................. 10 
12.51 
M a rin — 
• —'+ r rfn l B o n ita ................................. 9 
25.4.3 
P o in t R e y e s ....................................... 
9 
17.55 
S ail R a fa e l....................................... In 
39.5s 
M en d o c in o — 
C a m p W rig h t................................. 11 
43.49 
M e n d o c in o ...................................... 13 
50.69 
P o in t A re n a s .................................. 
9 
30.49 
I 'k i a h ................................................. 
8 
32 52 
M e r ie d — 
C e n tra l P o in t.................................. 
5 
9.28 
M e rc e d ...................................................13 
10.55 
M o d o c— 
F o rt B a b b itt .................................. 
3 
11.77 
F o r tB id w e ll. 
.................. 18 
20.07 
M o n te re y — 
C h u n t a r ................................................. 
3 
12.67 
M o n tere y 
5 
14.91 
P a ja ro ................................................... 11 
18.23 
S a lin a - ............................................. 11 
13.58 
S o le d a d ................................................ 11 
8.71 
N a p a — 
C a lis to g s ............................................ 12 
31.36 
K n o x v ille ........................................... 
1 
34.53 
N a p a .................................................... 
» 
24.27 
N e v a d a — 
B o ca.........................................................13 
17.35 
B o w m a n 's D a m .............................. 13 
73.33 
O rav- V a lle y .................................... 12 
19.17 
N e v a d a C ity ....................................... 19 
56.96 
N o rth B lo o m field ........................... 11 
52.49 
T ru c k o e ............................................... 11 
29.53 
P la c e r — 
A lta ............................ 
14 
43.64 
A tiliu rn 
....................... 
11 
32.72 
C isco ...................................................... 14 
57.4Í 
C o lfa x ..................................................... 14 
14.81 
E m ig ra n t G a p ......................................11 
51.73 
R o c k lin ................................................ U 
19.13 
S u m m it... ........................................ i t 
17.93 
P lu m a s — 
M u m fo rd H ill................................... 
6 
05.21 
S a c ra m e n to — 
B rig h to n .............................................. 
7 
16.95 
F o lso m ..................... 
13 
22.69 
G a lt 
......................................... 
7 
16.12 
S a c ra m e n to ......................................... 35 
19.46 
S a n B e n ito 
H o lliste r.............................................. 11 
11.78 
S a n B e rn a rd in o — 
B e a r V a lle y 11883-11.................... 
1 
93.28 
C a m p C ad y (1868-701.................. 
2 
2.42 
C o lto n .................... 
8 
9.77 
D ag g ett '1883-4)................................ 
1 
3.9s 
F e n n e r (1883-4 .............................. 
1 
7.17 
N eed les ( i s s t - t - ............................ 
1 
6/27 
R e d la n d • 1883-1 ■............................ 
1 
37.,*5 
R a in S ta tio n ....................................... 
s 
22.49 
R iv e rsid e ............................................. 
4 
10.62 
S a n D iego— 
F o rt Y u m a 
................................21 
3.29 
lu d io ...................................................... 
7 
2.28 
J u lia n 
................................ 
5 
37.75 
M am m o th T a n k ............................. 
7 
1.84 
O ik w o o d ............................................... 9 
17.18 
P o w a y ................................................... 6 
14.15 
S a n D ieg o ........................................... 21 
10.17 
W h ite w a te r....................................... 
7 
4.98 
S a n F ra n c isc o — 
A v erag e, v a rio u s p o in ts 
35 
21.52 
S a n J o a q u in — 
EHÍ8....................................................... 
9 
8.83 
F a rm in g to n ....................................... 
7 
1 5 9 4 
L a th ro p ................................................ 
7 
12.59 
S to c k to n ........................................... 22 
14 77 
T ra c y .............................................. 
5 
9.51 
S a n L u is O b isp o — 
S a n 1-uis O b isp o .............................. 15 
20.75 
S a n M a te o - 
A n o N u ev o Is la n d 
......... 9 
22 48 
C ry s ta l S p r in g s ............................... 
9 
33.13 
r ie u lo P a rk 
............... 
7 
15.95 
P ig eo n P o in t 
............................... 
9 
18.44 
P il a rc ito s ........................................... 211 
54.82 
P o in t M o n ta r e 
.............. 
9 
22.73 
S a n A n d re a s -...................................... 16 
46.02 
S a n M ate o ............................................. 11 
18.55 
W oo d sid c I s - 5 - 1 ..................... 
1 
36.52 
S a n ta B a rb a ra — 
P o in t C o n c e p c io n ........................ 
S 
11.78 
S a n ta B a rb a ra 
- ....................... IT 
18.20 
S a n ta C la ra — 
G ilr o y ................... 
11 
19.71 
M o u n t H a m ilto n ............................. 
4 
35.25 
S an J o s e ................................................ 11 
13.78 
T e n n a n t...................... 
7 
21.96 
S a n ta C ru z — 
S a n ta C ruz......................................... 
7 
25.S1 
S h a s ta — 
D elta ¡16-2-4).................................... 
2 
63.50 
P o rt C ro o k 
.............................. 12 
22.83 
F o rt R e a d in g .................................... 
4 
29.21 
R e d d in g .............................................111 
36.79 
R e e d 's 1 'a m p ............................... 
5 
67.88 
S isk iy o u — 
B e rry v a le ............................................ 
2 
28.76 
F o rt J o n e s 
.................................. 
6 
22.31 
S cott V a lie v ...................................... 25 
23.83 
Y re k a .................................................... 13 
16.10 
S o lcn o — 
B e n ic ia .............................................. 
30 
14 87 
F a irfie ld . . .................................4 . IS 
19.70 
S o u th V allejo ................................... 12 
14.55 
S o n o m a — 
C lo v e rd a le .......................................... 2 
28.48 
H e a ld sb u rg ........................................ 
2 
32.91 
P e ta lu m a ....................................... 11 
22.86 
S a n ta R osa......................................... 1 
29.66 
S ta n isla u s — 
. 
G ra y so n .................................. 
I t 
11.84 
H ill s F e r ry 
............... 
4 
11.70 
L a g ra n g e ............................................ 15 
15.68 
M o d e ste ..................................... 
14 
9 39 
O a k d a le ..................................... 
1 
9.44 
T u rlo c k .............................. 
6 
9.51 
S u tte r — 
W e rt B u tte ................................ 5 
14.02 
S c h a m a — 
R e d B lu f f ................................. 
13 
25.27 
T e h a m a .................................... 
J i 
13.85 


1 5 


T rin ity — 
W e a v c rv ille .................................. ’.. 15 
T u la re — 
G o sh e n ................................................ 
7 
K in g s b u rg ......................................... 
" 
Lem*»ore............................................. 6 
T u la re ................................................. in 
T u o h y ’s R a n c h .............................. 
6 
V is a lia ................................................. 6 
Y olo— 
D a v is v ille ......................................... IS 
D u u n ig a n ’s ...................................... 
S 
K n ig h t s L a n d in g ........................ 
7 
W o o d la n d ......................................... 12 
Y u b a— 
M a ry sv ille ........................................ 14 
S m a rts v ille ....................................... 
9 


43.31 


6.91 
14.21 
7.91 
6.86 
11.15 
8.98 


15.60 
15.48 
10.50 
16.88 


16.56 
33.12 
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XV. 
K . S T R O N G & 
C O . 


A F e w F a c t a C o n c e r n in g a L ea d in g ; F r u it 
a n d P r o d u c e H o u s e . 
One of the largest Fruit. Produce, Nur­ 
sery and Seed houses on the coast is that of 
W. It. Strong A Co., whose place of busi­ 
ness is on J street, between Front and Sec­ 
ond, in this city. This firm has been en­ 
gaged in business in 'this city for a great 
many years, during which nine ils business 
has grown from a sm all beginning until it 
now extends throughout the entire coast, 
and embraces the chief fruit markets of 
the Eastern States. Messrs. Strong & Co. 
are among the heaviest shippers of “green” 
fruits to the East, they having last season 
forwarded no less than 300 car-loads to va­ 
rious points beyond the Mississippi. Their 
trade in garden produce, berries, etc., has as 
wide a range as tlie shipment of such pro­ 
ducts will bear. The firm deals largely in 
fruit, shade, ornamental and olhcr trees. 
It lias three large nurseries—two near 
this city and one in the Placer county foot­ 
hill section. which supply a large share of 
young 
trees 
required 
by 
orchardists 
throughout the central and northern coun­ 
ties of the State, as well as in neighboring 
States and Territories. The tree8 front tlie 
nurseries of Messrs. Strong & Co. have the 
reputation of being among the healthiest, 
hardiest, and most vigorous, and are always 
in demand. The -eed and bulb department 
of* this firm’s business forrhs no inconsid­ 
erable portion thereof. It is, indeed, a verv 
im portant branch. Each season the house 
issues a large illustrated catalogue of its 
stocks of trees, plants, bulbs, seeds, etc., 
which should be in the hands of every 
farmer and orcliardist, as it is full of use­ 
ful information. 


T i n : 
W E S T E R N 
H O T E L . 
A ll I n s t it u t io n I h a t H a s W o n I ts W a y in t o 
t h e F r o n t H a n k o f H o t e ls . 
One of the safest criterions by which to 
judge the general condition of it town or 
eily—in a financial or commercial sense_ 
is the character of its hotels. A prosper­ 
ous, thriving community, however small, 
will have at least one hotel that will serve 
the purpose of an indicator. 
If the place 
be ot the dull or “ poky " order, even its 
single hotel will be found ill-kept, deserted 
and wearing a generally repulsive aspect, 
i lie same rule holds good even in larger 
communities, with a greater nunil er of ho­ 
tels. You can readily distinguish the wide­ 
awake, prosperous hotel-keener from a 
whole regiment ot 111 n, and when you 
once enjoy the hospitalities of hi- model 
caravansary you will seldom care to try 
any other, riuch a man is the enterprising, 
pushing landlord of the Western Hotel, 
William Laud, and his famous hotel is one 
of tlie model institutions of the kind to be 
found in this or any other country. There 
is. in fact, no exaggeration in saying that the 
Western Hotel, in this city, is the best on 
the Pacific coast—prices and all consid­ 
ered—if 
not 
in 
the 
United 
States. 
It 
is 
one 
of 
the 
institutions 
of 
Sacramento, as well as of the State, for its 
infancy dates away back to the infantile 
days of Calif rnia. Since that time it lias 
been the temporary home of scores of 
thousands of hum an beings—of men in 
affluent circumstances, and others of the 
most limited means. And it has been tlie 
boast of the Western Hotel that its guests— 
rich and poor—have been equally wel­ 
comed and equally well treated. And so 
these guests come again (if death does not 
overtake them I, or if the trains connect, or 
their teams do not give out, nor their own 
legs fail them on the journey.. Hut the 
\\ estem Hotel of twenty-five years ago, 
good as it then was, is not the Western 
Hotel of to-day. Seventeen years since it 
came under the ownership of W illiam 
Land, and took a new start in life. After­ 
ward it was destroyed by tire, and on the 
rains of the original structure was erected 
one of tlie finest and most spacious hotel 
structures on the coast. The new hotel 
was provided with ail the modern im ­ 
provements and conveniences, even to an 
elevator. The rooms are all airy, finely 
furnished and kept scrupulously clean. All 
the apartments of the house, the hallways, 
etc., are superbly frescoed, and the entire 
finish of the house is equal, if not superior, 
to that of tlie finest hotels in the State. 
The Western is noted for tlie excellent 
character of its table. It is a popular re­ 
sort for families, where they have all the 
comforts of home at less than one-half the 
prices charged by hotels whose accommo­ 
dations are greatly inferior. 
Mr. Land is 
now on his way to Europe to enjoy a 
needed rest, and in his absence the busi­ 
ness will he under the efficient manage­ 
ment of Alex. Morrison, who has been long 
connected with the house as clerk, in 
which position he has won wide popularity. 


W I L L I A M 
T E L L 
H O U S E . 


A 
P o p u la r H o t e l P r o p r ie t o r ’s 
P r o p o s e d 
C h a n g e o f R a s e . 
In a short time mine host Steinauer, of 
tlie old W illiam Tell House, at Ninth and 
J streets, will remove from there to the 
new and handsome hotel building recently 
erected on the site of tlie late St. Charles 
Hotel, on J street, between Eighth and 
Ninth. He will take the name of his 
place with him, and transfer it to the new 
hotel, which will henceforth be known as 
the W illiam Tell House. Mr. Steinauer 
evidently likes the nam e; and well he 
may, for in the years that he has presided 
over the \\ illiam Tell House it lias enjoyed 
unusual prosperity. But its success did 
not depend upon the house alone, nor 
upon its name, but upon tlie fact that 
Steinauer knows how to keep a hotel. He 
will take to liis new place an experience 
gained by many years of catering to the 
public, and we can safely predict that the 
new W illiam Tell House will be even 
more popular than tlie old one in its palm ­ 
iest days. It is a three-story brick, hand­ 
somely finished, lias all the latest im ­ 
provements. and will be newly-furnished 
throughout. The bar, parlor and dining­ 
room will all lie 011 tlie first floor, and the 
two upper stories will be devoted to sleep­ 
ing apartments. The ” greatest comfort at 
the least expense” will be its motto. 


L . 
K . 
H A M M E R . 


M u sic D e a le r a n d G e n e r a l M a n a g e r fo r 
C h ir k e r in g P ia n o s a n d W ilc o x & W h it e 
O r g a n s . 8 2 0 .1 S t r e e t . 
Since 180-4 Mr. Hammer lias b en the 
sole representative of the Chickering piano, 
so justly celebrated all over the world. 
The house of Chickering & Sons is the 
largest in the world and tlie oldest in 
America, being established in the vear 
1822. Especial mention should be made 
of the latest improvement invented and 
patented by Chickering A Sons--the great­ 
est improvement in this country—viz; tlie 
metallic action 111 upright pianos. 
The 
worst enemy manufacturers of upri/iit 
pianos have to contend with is dampness. 
Chickering & Sons, after long experiment, 
to solve this enigma by substituting metal 
for wood in all im portant portions of the 
action wherever two parts come together at 
a common center, so that at sucli centers 
there can be no unequal expansion or 
contraction, as is the ease where such parts 
are made of wood. Mr. H am m er offers 
these instrum ents at very low rates, and 
challenges the production of a Chickering 
piano that fails to perioral all that the 
manufacturer claims for it. 
Mr. Hammer 
has securer! the best cabinet organ 011 this 
coast. 
He has the agency of the Wilcox A 
W hite organ, manufactured 'at Meridan, 
Conn., which can justly claim tlie superior­ 
ity to other organs that the Chickering 
does to oilier pianos. Mr. H am m er is also 
wholesale and retail dealer in all kinds of 
musical instruments, sheet music, books 
and musical merchandise, of which he 
carries a complete stock. The entire busi­ 
ness of this establishment is under the 
management of Mr. L. M. Ham m er. Cata­ 
logues. price-lists ami any information will 
be given upon application, by mail or in 
person, at his establishment, 820 J street. 


H o w t o D k i n k S e a - W a t e r . —Sea-water 
has been converted into a beverage. A 
little citric acid or citrate of silver is added 
to the briny liquid, chloride of silver is 
precipitated, and a harmless mineral water 
is produced. An ounce of citrate render., 
a half pint of water drinkable. 
Seven 
ounces would furnish a shipwrecked man 
with water for a week. 
The question is 
how to secure the citrate to the ship­ 
wrecked man. 
It is recommended that 
those who go to sea carry with them a bot­ 
tle of citrate protected by an India-rubber 
covering, or that such bottle should be 
furnished in life-preservers. In the latter 
case, however, the people about to be 
shipwrecked must not leave the life-pre-. 
servers behind. If, with presence of mind, 
they remember to take them, all the agon­ 
ies of thirst portrayed in nautical stories 
may remain unrealized fictin.o 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 1885! 


T o ile t C a s e s , P u r s e s , C a rd C a s e s , P o rtfo lio s, 
F a n c y P a p e te r ie s , S a tc h e ls , C ig a re tte C a s e s , 
C ig a r C a s e s , M ag ic C h a rm P e n c ils a n d P e n s . 
CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


C lo v e a n d H a n d k e r c h ie f C a s e s , C o ld P e n s , 
F a n c y I n k s ta n d s , 
S c ra p 
B o o k s, 
C h e c k e rs , 
D o m in o e s , W ritin g D e s k s , N ew Y e a r’s C a rd s . 


H.S.CR0CKERM0. 


: i : 


B lo c k s, G a m e s, T o y s . C o lo re d P h o to g r a p h s , 
A u to g ra p h 
A lb u m s , 
P h o to g r a p h 
A lb u m s , 
C ellu lo id S e ts . D ia rie s fo r I8 S 6 , O p e ra G la s s e s , 


A N D A F U L L L IN E O F 
* 
C H O I C E BOO K. 53 


In e n d le s s v a rie ty , fo r J u v e n ile s a n d A d u its , in 
p a p e r, c lo th a n d ric h le a th e r b in d in g s —w ith 
m a n y o th e r fa n c y a r tic le s w h ic h a! s h o u ld s e e . 


208and2i0J street,Sacramento. 


______________ 
_ 
_ 
__________________________ 
n 3 -3 p tf 
New Year’s Calling Cards. 


O. A. SAWTE3L.LE, 
r/ 0 
8 
A 
n d 7 1 0 
«T s t r e e t , S 
a o r a n i e i i t o . 
New Year’s Calling Cards 


P R IN T E D OR W R IT T E N T O O R D E R . 


Also, a Large Line of Handsomely Fringed New Year’s 
Cards at Lowest Prices. 
li28-2plm 
C. S. HOUGHTON, 


W H O L E S A L E D E A L E R I N - 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
Christinas and Holiday Goods! 


O X O J* s t r e e t , 
[ds-3pim] 
S 
a c r a m 
e n t o , C 
a l . 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS! 


IN T H E L IN E O F A V E R Y LA RG E A SSO RTM ENT OF 


Fine Carving Sets; 
I X L and other Pocket Cutlery; 
Handsome Plush-case Scissors; 
• 
Guns, Rifles; 


A N D M A N Y O T H E R A R T I C L E S F O R M A K I N G G I F T S , C A N B E FOUND A T 
HUNTINGTON, HOPKINS &C0.S, 


A 
C 
R 
A 
3VX E I S T T O 
. 
d l l - lp tf 
SULLIYAN a RAYEKES, 


S 
a n F 
r n 
n 
c i s c o 
. .................................................. S n c r n i r L o D 
t o . 


M A N U FA C TU R ER S O F------ 
White Lead, Colors; Etc. 


Proprietors of the U N IO N W H IT E LE A D W O R K S 
The only works on the Pacific Coast employing 
exclusively W H IT E LABOR. 
" 


Telephone Dray and Express Company. 


J A M E S E. G R A N T, P R O . 
0 F F I C E 8 1 7 K ST 
S A C R A M E N T O . C A L . 


B:*ggoge ta k e n to a n d 
from D ep o t, 
l ’n o k ag cs 
u id P a rc e ls , W ood 
o r 
G oal d e liv e re d . 
P is n o s, 
f u r n itu r e a n d M e rc h a n ­ 
d ise p a c k e d , m o v e d o r 
s h ip p e d . 
G oods tr a n s ­ 
fe rre d o r s to re d . 
T h e 
g e n e ra l re a d e r, a n d e s ­ 
p e c ia lly 
ih e tra v e lin g 
p u b lic , w ill o b se rv e a t 
m e e th e m a n y s d v a n t 
g es to he g a in e d b y h a v ­ 
in g a t th e ir c o m m a n d a 
c o m p le te a n d th o ro u g h 
m a n a g e d P * ay a n d E x ­ 
p ress C o m p a n y . JA M E S 
¿ .G R A N T , th e fo u n d e r 
____________________________________________________ o f th is e n te rp ris e , h a s 
s p a re d n o n a iu s to m a k e id s b u sin e ss a p u b lic c o n v e n ie n c e . 
T ra v e le rs a n d a ll o th e rs w h o m a y 
d e s ire to s n ip a n y c la ss o f g o o d s to S a c ra m e n to in a d v a n c e o f th e ir a r riv a l, c a n h a v e th e m co n 
s ig n e d to M R. G R A N T , w h o w ill re c e iv e , p a y c h a rg e s a n d sto re th e m u n til th e o w n e r c a lls fo r h is 
w a re s. 
P a rtie s re s id in g in th e c ity w ill fin d it to th e ir a d v a n ta g e to h a v e th e ir d ra y in g a n d e x ­ 
p re ss w ork d o n e th ro u g h th is h o u se, a n d a v o id a ll p o s sib ility o t h a v in g th e ir p a c k a g e s o r p a rc e ls 
im p ro p e rly d e liv e re d , a s fre q u e n tly o c c u rs w h e n o rd e rs a re g iv e n o n th e s tre e t a n d n o t le ft a t a n 
e s ta b lis h e d office. 
S tra n g e rs c a n a lw a y s fin d th e la tte r, b u t th e m a n w h o se o tti- e js o n h is w ag o n , 
seld o m . 
M R. G R A N T h a s a T e le p h o n e in h is office (N o. 141), w h ic h w ill e n a b le y o u to re a c h h im 
fro m a ll p a rts o P th e c ity . 
T h e a d v a n ta g e s o f o u r m e th o d s ot d o in g b u sin e ss a re th a t p e o p le 
c o m in g to o r s e n d in g goods to S a c ra m e n to w ill sa v e tim e a m 1, tro u b le b y h iv i n g th e ir g o o d s c o n ­ 
s ig n e d a n d m a r k e d c a re “ T e le p h o n e , D ray a n d E x p re ss Co., ’ to b e s to re d , fo rw a rd e d o r d e liv e re d . 
i a l - l t 


Sold by a il Druggists an d Coan try Dealers* 
BEWARE OF IXITATIOXS. TAKE ONLY DR. IIFM ETS. 
j a l - l f 
BOZO 
RADOVICH, 
* 
_ 
I m 
p 
o 
r t e r , W 
h o l o s a l o a n 
d 
R 
e t a i l D 
e a l e r 


- I N - 
FINE WINER and LIQUORS! 
S30 G eary street, 
ABOVE KEARNY, 
SA N FRANCISCO . 


F A M I L I E S 
S U P P L I E D , -tin 
ja l-lt 


E S T A B L I S H E D 
1 8 7 6 . 
W . O. F R IO S efe CO., 
P 


RODUCE COMM ISSION M ERCHANTS A N D G E N E R A L PU R CH ASING AGENTS— O FFICE 
8 0 4 Front street, corn er C alifornia. San F ran cisco. W arehouses: S o u th w est co rn er Battery an d 
F ilb ert streets, an d 1 8 a n d 1 4 B ea le street. S an F ran cisco. 
W e m a k e a sp ecia lty o f fillin g order* 
for G roceries an d P ro v isio n s o f e v e r y d escrip tio n , a n d guarantee- sa tisfa ctio n b oth in q u a lity a n d 
p rice. 
W e a lso h a n d le G rain o f a ll k in d s. P otatoes. B a tter. C heese. E ggs, P o u ltry , F lo o r. W ool. 
B ean s, H o n ey , H id es, G reen an d D ried F ruits, V eg eta b les, a n d C a lifo rn ia a n d Oregon P r o d u ce of 
a il k in d s. 
C onsignm ent* an d C orresp on dence M otlcUed. 
R efere o o es; A ll W h o le sa le X e -c h e n t* 
•ndSankeaof SaaFnadaOQ. 
\ 
W.tt 


E S T A B L I S H 
E D 1 1ST 1 8 7 4 . 


J J * * * * * . » » • * 
♦ ♦ * 8 WWW > * * * 


714 and 716 J street, and 713 and 715 Oak Avenue, Sacramento. Gel. 


T he h istory o f tho p a st t;>!d in th e 
fe w e st w ords: Y early in c rea se o f s a le s ; m ore room ; larger sto ck . 


P R O S P E C T F O R 1 FIE F U T I E E : iu 1874 th e R E D IIO Ü S E o c c u p ie d 1.40c) s q u a r e feet ol ro o m ; iu 188.6.13,000 feet: J a n u a r y 1 ,1886, I f /240 K quare fe e t o f s a le s ro o m —b e in g tlie la rg e s t P .e 'a il 
s to re ro o m s i n th is co a st. 
1 lie s u p p o rt g iv e u u s in th e p a s t, a n d g e n e ra l g o o d s itis f R ttio u r e tu r n e d , a rg u e s w e ll fo r th e lu iu re . 


A S.I ^ C I A , T ' O K C O U N T R Y O I t D K n s ’- -F ,o m o p e n in g d a y to tin - p re s e n t, p a r tic u la r a tte n tio n h a s b e e n g iv e n to th i s b r a n c h o t r u r b u sin e ss. 
W e w e re first o n th is c o a s t to 
p u b lh li a ti l d is trib u te fre e a C A TA LO G ! E a n d P R IC E I.I3 T o f G e n e ra l M< r e h a n d is e . 
N o id e a w as e v e r o rlg im it d a n d p u t in to p ra c tic e th a t b e n e fite d th e m aav.'.i, in a c o u u lry lik e o u r g re a t 
es , w ere a 
e u 
u s in o s (t.» tc»s h*j<l to > a p p .j s e v e ra l Mate.** a n d Terri»orle.-», th e n th e C O l N l'R Y O R D E R B l'S IV K s s. 
1 I lu s tr a 'e d C a ta lo g u e s a n d S a m p le s , fu ll d e s c rip tio n a n d p ric e s 
o f a ll k in d s 01 
G e n e ra l M e rc h a n d ise , p la c e d in th e h a m 's o f th o s e in th e m o st is o la te d c o rn e rs o f o u r g r e a t c o a -t. p la c e s th e m o n a n e q u a l v. ith th e c ity re M en t. a s fa r a s a k n o w le d g e c f 
s .y le s a n d p ric e s ra n g e . 
) i s rs o f ex p e ril n e e h a s e d u c a te d u s a s to ih e w in ts o f th e p e o p le o f th is coaVt, a n d o u r a b c is to c a rry in s o k s u c h g o o d s a s best a d ip t i d to f d s c o n st w e a r. 


O u r g e n e ra l s to c k c o n s is ts o f c o n q l e te lin e s o l D R Y A N D F A N C Y G C O D 8, C L O T H IN G , EO O T-i A N D SH O E S , H A T 8, M IL L IN E R )' 
NOTION.3 
F U K X 1 S IIIS G GO I)3, C A R PETi? 
T R l N K 3 , BAGS, I to. 


Ease, C o m fo rt c u d D u ra b ility C o m b in ed . 


S h o w in g tlie th r e e s o lid so les in e v e ry p a ir o f “ R E D H O U S E ” 
BOOTS A N D B RO GA N S. 
E v e ry p a ir w a n a n te d a s r e p r e s e n te d In c u t. 
F o r h e a v y w e a r, n o g o o d s so ld o n th is 
co a st s ta n d s th e ir c q ti il. 


F in e F r e n c h G ulf, C u sto m -m a d e B oots a n d 
S h o es. 
W ish in g o u r th o u s a n d s o f p a tr o n s s c a tte r e d o v e r th e c o a s t, a “ H A P P Y N E W Y EA R !” - a y e a r w h e re e v e ry d a y Is o n e o f p ro fit a n d p le a s u re . 
W e a r e s o lic itin g y o u r p a tr o n a g e fo r 1 8 S 6 . 


C. H. GILMAN, Proprietor Red House Trade Union, Sacramento. 


BELL CONSERVATORY! 


Nurserymen, Florists, Rose ani Bulb Growers, 
TENTH AND Y STREETS, 
S A C R A M E N T O , 
C A L . 
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Y O U S H O U L D S E E O U R 
O N E 
D O L L A R 
C O L L E C T I O N . 
K u y d i r e c t f r o m t h e g r o w e r * , a n d s a v e m o n e y . ' J f 
j a l -It 
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issippi 


Kitchen, 


THIRD STREET, BETWEEN J AND K, 


Is o;ip of 1 lie llpst P laces in th e City 


for the w eary tra v e le r to secure all 


he may desire to ea t. 
The tab les a re 


provided w ith a ll th e 
delieacies of 


the season. 
M eals a re served at all 


h o ars, 
both 
n ig h t 
and 
day. 
The 


prices have alw ays been in keeping 


w ith th e tim es. 
You can be served 


w ith a good meal at prices ranging 


from 
Fifteen C ents and upw ards, at 


th e M ississippi K itchen. 


A . J. S E N A T Z , 


I t 
P r o p r ie t o r , S a c r a m e n t o . 


Hall’s Safes 


Again to the Front! 


T h e 
F o l lo w in g 
L e t t e r 
E x p la in s 
I t e e l f 


O F F I C E 
O K 


H . S. C R O C K E R Air CO.. 


405 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


S a n Fr..i.scis< <>, O cto b e r 12, 1885. 
H a l l' s Sa k e & L ock Co.. 211 a n d 213 C a lifo r­ 
n ia s ir e c t—< ;e n tlc .i.c n ; Wo su c c e e d e d y e s te rd a y 
J i h a v in g o u r safe lo n e o f y o u r m a k e ) r ig h te d , 
Iia c r h a \ in g b e e n in th e fu e a n d d e b ris fo r th r e e 


d ay s. 
W e o p e n e d it b y tlie c o m b in a tio n w ith 
ease, a n d a r e p le a s e d to in fo rm y o u . fo u n d o u r 
book* a n d p a p e rs iu e x c e lle n t c o n d itio n , th o u g h 
s lig h tly w et. b u t In n o in s ta n c e w us th e w r itin g 
affec ted , a n d th e d a m p n e s s in m o*t In s ta n c e s 
o n ly e x te n d e d th ro u g h a few o f th e o u te r It uv ea 
o í th e b o o k s. 
T h e re w as n o e v id e n c e o f sc o rc h ­ 
in g . a n d e v e n th e lo o se p a p e rs, su e h a s n o te s a n d 
o th e r s e c u ritie s , w e re in n o w ay d a m a g e d . 
W e 
C h ee rfu lly re c o m m e n d y o u r safes a s b e in g a ll 
y o u c la im fo r th e m . 
(S ign ed ) 
11. S. CROCKER A CO. 


A L a r g e L in e o f t h e s e C e le b r a t i d S a fe s 
C o n s t a n t ly o il I fa L tl. 
A ls o , a L in e o f 
S E C O N D -H A N D SAFES 
In the B est Condition. 


WM. 
G. 
BADGER, 


SOLE AGENT FOR...... 


H A L L E T A N D D A V IS C O .’S 
PIANOS, 


G E O . 
W O O D S A C O .’S P A R L O E A N D 


V E S T R Y O R G A N S . 


PU R C H A S IN G A G E N C Y ....... 


13 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
ja l- lt 


KNABE 
FAMOUS 
PIANO 


. M GOTTSf-JIAI.K ;— 
T h e b est i n s t r u m e n t 
n o w e x is tin g in b o th 
h e m is p h e re s ." 


C O t t R E S l’O N D f N C E S O L I C I T E D . 
HALL’S SAFE k LflCK CO , 
211 and 213 California Street. 
_______________________ ja l-U ______________________ 


’Q Business College. 
' 
4 6 l . ’F n r r e ll S t., 
S A N 
F R A N C I S C O . 


O f f * 


E. V . I 3 L H I , P n p . I 
Jol-lt 


P . O . B ox 3 1 2 , 
S A C R A M E N T O , C A L , 


C om m ercial, 
T e le g ia p h ic , 
P e n m a n s h ip , 
a n d 
S h o rt-H a n d D ei< artm ents. 
r 


C O M PLE TE B U SIN E SS C O U R SE. IN 'fL U D - 
) 
in g S in g le a n d D o u b le E n try B o o k k e e p in g 
P e n m a n sh ip , C o m m e rc ia l A rith m e tic . P ra c tic a l 
E n g lish a n d C o m p o sitio n . S p e llin g . B u sin ess 
C o rre s p o n d e n c e . C o m m e rc ia l L a w , „ n d B u si­ 
n ess F o n n s , e tc .; M o d ern L a n g u a g e s .S p a n is h , 
G e rm a n a n d F re n c h ); T e le g ra p h y , S h o rt-h a n d 
a u d T y p e w r itin g . 
FO U R M O N T H * ............................................................* a o 
S IX M O N TH S»............................................................... * 7 0 
B e n d f o r C ir c u la r . 
Jal-lt 


C l.aiia I m asi: K i::: 
“ I h a v e n e v e r se e n 
th e .r e q u a l.” 


P a n .in k L l'. • \ 
‘ T h e K n a b e P ia n o s u r­ 
passes u ’l other a a k c s .” 
T in 
p o p u la r i m t i t l N G T O N P I A N O a n d 
th e C H I C A G O « O I T .V G E i i K G a N . 
A. L BANCROFT & CO., 
S o le A u k s »'. 
721 M ark et stre e t, S a n F ra n c isc o . 


F L U ID B E E F E X T R A C T 


C O N T A IN S A L L th e n u tr itiv e q n a l iti c s o f th e 
B ee f in t h q m o st a g re e a b le a n d d ig e s tib le 
io rm . 


M I N K S IN S T A N T L Y w ith h o t o r c o ld w a te r. 
R e q u ire s n o c o o k in g ; n o tro jb le . 
I N V A L U A B L E for la m ilie s, in v a lid s , in ia n a 
tra v e le rs , h o s p p a is , etc. 


C N E X U Í I .E E D f o r i o iiU o n (C e e fT c a t,S o u i *. 
G ra v ie s, etc. 


P R E S C R I B E D b y Icad iD g p h y s ic ia n s o f E u ­ 
ro p e a n d A m e ric a . 
S U P E R I O R 
a ll o th e rs in P C R IT Y , F L A V O R . 
K K E P I M i P K O F K R T im . a n d C O aTS LESS 
T H A N O N E -H a L F . 
F o r n a le b y (¿ r o c e r a , D rn g g is tM , e t c . j a l- lt 


DANIA VIKING BITTERS. 
\ 


M 0 4 T D E L IG H T F U L T O N IC 
A N D 
E f ­ 
fe c tiv e re m e d y fo r.F e v e r a n d A g u e, L iv e r 
c o m p la in * . D y sp e p sia . 1 <•«» o f A p p e tite , G e n e ra l 
D e b ility , W e a k n e ss o f th e L ixnbs, e tc . 
lh e * e 
B itte rs are* u n s u rp a s se d fo r fla v o rin g m ix e d 
d r in k s a n d g e n e ra l B ar use. 
W E S T W IC K & N IE L S E N , 
j a l - l t • 
C or. F o u ith » n d N j-t**., F a e ra m e n to , C a t 


BYRON SPRINGS, 


CONTRA 
COSTA 
CO UNTY. 


C H I N G E O F M A N A G E M E N T . 


H 
O TE I. K N rtR K L Y N EW LY FU R N ISH E D 
an d ren*.*v»:U-d. 
O p en W inter an d Hum­ 
m er. 
(T b e <‘; rl>f*ad o f A m eiS ea.) 
H ot Mud, 
H ot -Salt an d H*»t S u ln h ttr B ath s. 
S ure cu re for 
h h en ro a tiiiB N eu ralgia, Sc u tica , C atarrh an d 
a ll B lood a n d Skiri D w ea -cs. 


S E N D F OH. C IR CULARS, 


d 16-2p2\v 
iM KK> F. U Y A N , M a n a g e r . 


N O T IC E O F S T R E E T 
W O RK . 
N 
o t i c e i s h e r e b y g i v e n t h a t i t i s 
th e in ten tio n o f th e Board o f T m stces, o f 
th e c ity o f S a cra m en to , to h a v e <> street, iio m 
T w e n t y t lx t h to T h ir I«.th streets im proved b y 
g ra d in g to ih e o fiicia l gra d e, an d eotiH ructlng 
an *in a g e cu lv erts. 
S aid im pn>vem ents to l>e 
m ad e in a cco rd a n ce w ith a resolution puss- d by 
th e B oard o f Trust* es. on th e >U« d ay o í D E - 
• 
CEM BEK, 18S5, to w h ich ail parties in terested 
are referre I l*>! further |*orticuUn>. 
d2l»-5t 
H B. NIKL^EX, Street C opim i.vioncr. 


- UtBILITY ---- 
4 ____ 
▲ lif« et I eri**ce. 
en rr*. 
^ W 
A f e o T c r w U l s i S l ; *©, 
TruJpask* 
Addr«M, 


(123lyMWT*wly 


- . ' 
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MIGRATION. 


HOW 
THE LEADIN'» COUNTRIES 
WERE SETTLED. 


T he H um an F a m ily S till 
on th e 
M ove—T he T ide T en d in g 
W estw ard. 


[W ritten for the New Y ear's Rkcord-Um o s bv 
Dr. II. Latham .] 
The world's settlem ent and development 
is a record of the migration of the human 
race. The great races that now inhabit the 
richest portions of the e a rth ; that h ive es­ 
tablished the most powerful empires end 
developed the highest types of civilization, 
have been migratory ones, and their homes 
now are thousands of miles from the lands 
of race birth. The Indo-Kurope.au familv 
of races which now occupies all of India, 
Europe, North and South America, Aus­ 
tralia and South Africa, and thousands of 
the islands of the oceans, originated on the 
table-lands of Asia. In the dim and misty 
ages of tradition the Celts, the tirst of this 
great family to migrate, left the shadows 
of their mother m ountains, and with their 
wives and children, their flocks and herds, 
creased a roadless and trackless country 
for thousands of miles, and occupied 
France. Ireland and Scotland, and there es­ 
tablished institutions that have existed to 
the present time. The Gothic races, at a 
later time, f. jtu the same cradle of hum an­ 
ity. marched toward the -etting sun, and 
occupied the finest and richest portions of 
Europe, where they laid the foundations of 
the present languages and empires of that 
division of the earth. 
The Huns and 
Alans followed them , and like an angry 
flood inundated all of Eastern Europe, and 
at last made ¡>ermanent homes upon the 
Danube and its tributaries. 
The Ger­ 
manic tribes, following the trail of their 
predecessors, occupied the forests which, 
through their energy and industry, have 
become the powerful Empire of Germany. 
There they multiplied and became the 
terror of their neighbors. Their imgratory 
spirit grew with their growth in numbers, 
in the paling days of Rome the Cimbri 
and Teutones, leaving the shadows of these 
forests, carried desolation ami alarm to the 
gates of the Imperial City. The Franks, 
another of the Germ inie tribes, crossed the 
Rhine, seized the lands of their Celtic 
neighbors and established the nationality 
of France. The Anglos and Saxons, also 
from the Germanic forests, crossed the 
North Sea and occupied Britain, and front 
them lias sprung the greatest manufactur­ 
ing and commercial nation of history. The 
Sclavonic p .pie, in later times, from 
Asiatic homes, settled Eastern Europe, 
where their civilization is .¡n im portant 
factor in European policy. Another mem­ 
ber of this in.In European family of races 
moved south and conquered the peninsula 
Of India, and st:l! occupy it. 
This great race family control the most 
powerful and influential Governments of 
the world. They have established and de­ 
veloped the highest types of civilization; 
carried commerce to the remotest seas, ami 
created literatures and laws that will en­ 
dure with time. The history of its migra­ 
tions would till volumes, am! a record of 
its achievements would make libraries. 
Migrati* o has pot been confined to this 
race family. 
The migratory spirit has 
animated other races. The Tartars have 
left their homes on the table lands of the 
great continent, and conquered China in 
one direction and I iconic the dominating 
factor in Russia in another. The conquer­ 
ing race of Japau was from the same 
source; 
the Ottomans left their bleak, 
sterile homes and occupied Asia Minor 
and ali European Turkey ; the inhabitants 
of the Arabian peninsula dominate two- 
thirds of Africa, and the Polynesians have 
spread overall of Australasia. The whole 
history of the ancient world shows the hu­ 
m an race to be 


AS BL8TLES8 AS TI1K TIDES OF OCEAN. 
The distinguishing traits of these elder 
migrations was the movement of whole 
communities in search of homes. 
In mod­ 
ern times the migrations of the human 
lsm ily have been upon a grander scale, but 
the movement has’beet: by individual fam­ 
ilies. 
P'or more than live centuries there 
lias been such a movement of people as 
dwarfs the Celtic, Gothic and Germanic 
migrations. 
Mexico, Central America and 
all South America (except Brazil), the 
Philippine Islands and Cuba and Porto 
Rico have been settled from Spain. 
Brazil 
and great numbers of other islands have 
been peopled from Portugal. France has 
establishes! colonies on every grand divis­ 
ion of the earth. Great Britain has sent 
vast numbers of people to North America, 
India, Australia aiid Africa. The Germans 
have sent representatives to every country 
where commerce lias reached. The chil­ 
dren 
of 
Holland 
occupy 
countries 
whose area 
and 
population 
far out­ 
reach their native country. The peace­ 
ful 
migration 
of 
modern 
times 
superseded and supplanted the ancient 
bloody race migration. The one settled 
and changed the maps of Europe and 
A sia; the other has developed the New 
World. 
In our own country migration 
first seized upon the Atlantic coast, from 
Maine to Florida. The strong arm of the 
invading host leveled the giant forests and 
planted smiling homes in their places. The 
immigrants crossed the Allegnanies and 
wrested the dark and bloody grounds of 
Ohio and Kentucky from their savage oc­ 
cupants and converted them into lands of 
plenty. They occupied the great prairies 
of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys— 
a vast country between the Alleghany 
range and the continental divide, equal in 
area to several of the powerful nations of 
Europe. 
In that region they have built 
cities that rival in wealth, population, 
trade and manufactures those of Europe. 
They founded populous States that press 
the older ones in the race for the first 
places in the Union. 
They lined the 
shores of their great lakes and'their mighty 
rivers with masts and covered the waters 
with the sails of commerce. They marked 
the land with a network of iron ways that 
placed every door within easy reach of the 
outer world. 


ITS WESTWARD COURSE. 
This migratory stream flowed over the 
snowy mountains into the interior basins 
and valleys ; througli the passes of the 
Cascades and Sierra Nevadas to the tides of 
the Pacific. 
More than one-haif of the 
sixty million people of this great republic 
are now living in ¡States and Territories 
other than their native ones. They have 
left the shadows of the roof-trees of child­ 
hood to go out and create homes for them ­ 
selves. 
We have now living 111 ibis coun­ 
try more than it.000.000 people who came 
to us across the ocean. 
These people 
brought with them $900,000,0(10 and added 
it to our wealth. They are now engaged 
in every branch of productive industry. 
More than one-half of them arc tillers of 
the soil. 
We have now nearly 1(5,000,000 
people who have descended from foreign 
parents. These are co-laboters with us in 
the development of our country. Many 
■ of our great States have more adopted 
than native children. Our own State is a 
notable example of this. 
Of the one mil­ 
lion people here, 050.000 are adopted citi­ 
zens. 
They crossed the great plains or 
braved the dangers *of the ocean to seek 
homes here, and whatever we have of civ­ 
ilization we owe to them. They have sub­ 
dued a savage waste; built towns, villages 
and cities; cultivated the land ; started ¿he 
tireless wheels of great industries: laid 
seige to the storehouses of 'he great m oun­ 
tains. and compelled them to yield up 
more than a billion dollars in gold. Such 
is the reconi, in brief, of ancient and mod­ 
ern m igration; and still the ages of migra­ 
tions have not passed away. 
The swarms 
of people who are in search of homes is 
greater to-day than at any time within the 
historic period. The crowding of popula­ 
tions in Europe and the Eastern States of 
the U nion; the exhausted condition of the 
soils of the Atlantic slope: the often-re­ 
peated division of the original homestead 
on the prairies; the comparative scarcitr 
of public lands east of the Rockv Moun­ 
tains ; the severity of the long‘Eastern 
winters ail tend to increase the numbers 
of those who are turniug their eves long­ 
ingly toward the crest of the Sierra Ne­ 
vada. 
ADVANTAGES OF ADVERTISING. 
A ny country that has reasonably cheap 
land, abundant streams of pure water, for­ 
ests to yield lumber for building and ’ fuel 
for fires, and cheap and rapid transporta­ 
tion, can have all the population it wants 
by m aking these advantages known to the 
world. As proof of this, the instances of 
the rapid increase of population in some 
States and Territories will be sufficient. 
Kausas was thoroughly advertised bv the 
struggle for its possession by the North and 
South. 
It was fully known in every part 
of the Union. As a result of that wholesale 
advertising, the population increased be­ 
tween 1860 and 1870 from 107,306 to 364,­ 
399, or 240 per cent. 
In 1880 it had in­ 
creased to 1,000.000 people. In twenty 
years 000.000 people were added to the 
population of that oue State. 


In the fifties the great prairie States made 
an effort to attract immigration. The re­ 
sult was marvelous. 
Illinois increased 
from 851,470 to 1,711,011. a gain of 800,441 
people—equal to the whole population of 
our State at the last census. 
Minnesota 
increased from (5,077 in 1850 to 172,02.5 in 
1860, to 439,706 ir. 1870. and to 781.000 
in 1880. From 1850 to I860 Iowa gained 
482,099 in population; from 1860 to 1870 
the gain was 510.107 ; and from 1870 to 
1880 it was 449,702. In thirty years that 
State gained in population 1,451,508. In 
thirty years Wisconsin gained 1,010,000 peo­ 
ple; Missouri gained 1,486,336 in the same 
tim e: Texas increased her population in 
that time to 1,379,157. These examples are 
enough to show what thorough adver­ 
tising 
of 
a 
comparatively 
sparsely- 
settled region will lead to. 
If there 
was 
any 
doubt 
ase 
to 
this 
fact 
the examples of Nebraska. Dakota. Mon­ 
tana, Colorado and W ashington Territory 
for tlie past live years would dispel that 
doubt. Southern California is also another 
illustration in point. There, by judicious 
advertising, Fresno county attracted a large 
population and increased her wealth 87,­ 
091,140 in four years. 
San Bernardino 
county, in the same time, increased in 
wealth nearly $8,000,000. 
Eos Angeles 
county, in' four years, added more than 
$18,000,000 to her taxable property. Los 
Angeles city, through an immigration pro­ 
duced by making the advantages of that 
region known to the home-seekers, in­ 
creased her population in three years from 
11,000 to 30.000. In two years she built 
fifteen churches at a cost of $175,000; school 
buildings to the value of $146,000; factories 
at a cost of $225,000; 100 stores costing 
$1,500,000, and 200 residences valued at 
$2.500,000. 
W ith all these examples in 
view, the people of northern California, 
one year ago, organized an Immigration 
Association, with an office in Sacramento, 
for the purpose of advertising the resources 
of the northern half of the State. Promi­ 
nent public men were put at the head of 
the organization. 
Data for an illustrated 
pamphlet was collected, printed and dis­ 
tributed. Thirty thousand copies of this 
were sent to all parts of the East. A com­ 
plete description of localities for settlement 
was written and translated into German, 
and distributed in Germany. Descriptions 
of the northern half of the State, its soil, 
climate, timber, water, etc., wore prepared 
for several other papers. 
A 
monthly 
pamphlet—“ The Homo-seeker"—was is­ 
sued. and distributed on the incoming 
¡rains to all passengers. In all, fully 100,­ 
000 publications have been made by the 
Society in the past year. The results of 
this immigration work have been most 
marked. The northern half of the State, 
heretofore an unknown region beyond the 
State limits, is now attracting general at 
tenrion abroad. 
More than 600 people 
came to the office of the Society, were lo­ 
cated, and are now active producers. It is 
believed that these people brought with 
them more than $500,000. The prospects 
for the coming season are full of promise, 
and we may expect sum • thousands of in­ 
dustrious people with capital to make 
horres in the northeru half of the Slate. 


CITY FINANCES. 


R e ceip ts a n d D isb u rse m e n ts o f th e C ity 
F u n d s fo r tlie F a s t Y ear. 
S tatem en t sh o w in g th e a m o u n t in tlie 
city tre a su ry J a n u a ry 1, 1S85, a n d th e re­ 
ceipts a n d d isb u rse m en ts for th e tw elve 
m o n th s follow ing (com piled by E. II. Mc- 
Kc-e, C ity A u ditor): 


Balance oil hand January 1 ,15-5.........$240,622 58 
RECEIPTS. 
From Joseph N. Herndon, 
cem etery dues................... $2,402 00 
Joseph X. Herndon, exhu­ 
m ation permits..,*, 
200 00 
A. S. Woods, w ater rates 
53,701 15 
A. S. Woods, sale of w ater 
taps....................................... 
831 00 
A. Brewer, harbor d u e s 
574 00 
N. A. Kidder, harlxir dues.. 
1,310 70 
W. A. Henry, Police Court 
tines....................................... 
2.374 00 
tieo. A. Putnam , eity taxe3 204,501 00 
eieo. A. Putnam , eity li­ 
censes................................... 29,048 36 
Geo. A. Putnam , license oil 
stud-horse poker................ 
i,130 00 
Ueo. A. l'utnam , dog li­ 
censes............................ 
507 12 
J. C. Tubbs, Justice Court 
fees 
.................. 
200 75 
T. W. Gilmer, Justice Court 
fees........................................ 
80 75 
Chas. N. Post, Justice Court 
fees............. 
60S 70 
Wm. Ueulev, Justice Court 
fees........................................ 
101 30 
John T. Carey, delinquent 
Pity taxes............................ 
920 41 
Henry 1.. Buckley, delin­ 
quent city taxes................ 
8l0 35 
H. B. Nielsen, street assess­ 
m ents................................... 
16,156 50 
E. H. McKee, transfers from 
different funds................... 
10,410 50 
E. H. McKee, State appor­ 
tionm ent tor city schools 49,860 88 
E. H. McKee, county appor­ 
tionm ent ter city schools 22,231 20 
E. H. McKee, school tuition 
of non-residents................. 
206 70 
E. II. McKee, rent................ 
730 00 
E H. McKee, sale of old 
iron and labor.................. I 
111 25 
E. H. McKee, canceled w ar­ 
rants..................................... 
112 10 
E. H. McKee, rebate on 
county tax........................... 
45 85 
E.H.McKee.eosh advanced 
by Eire Commissioners... 
600 00 
K. II. McKee, returned by 
Fourth of July com m ittee 
123 40 
400,400 87 


Total receipts............................................. 8050,023 45 


APPORTIONED AS FOLLOWS : 
Sinking aud interest fund.. $87,7*1 05 
General fund.......................... 02,364 14 
W ater Works fund................ 54,753 00 
Paid Fire Bapartm ent fund 23,728 07 
School fund............................ 105,' 59 01 
Levee lund......................... 
100 14 
Cemetery fund....................... 
2,402 90 
street fund...............J............. 22,880 34 
Police fund............................ 
16,309 :8 
Bond redem ption fund 
7 CO 
Exhum ation fund................. 
290 00 
Fire Departm ent bond and 
interest fund....................... 
4,879 65 
Library fund..................«...... 
5,808 CO 
Bog fund................................. 
597 12 
Special levee fund............... 
32 65 
sanitary fund........................ 
19 59 
Fowle 
bond redem ption 
fund................................ 
6.840 00 
Special sireet fund.............. 
10,108 31 


$!' 9,409 87 


. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Sinking aud iutercst fund... 810 092 00 
General iuud.......................... 53,695 26 
(Valer Works fund............... 5-%721 99 
Fire Departm ent fund 
25,311 97 
School m ud............................. 104,550 31 
Levee fund.............................. 
3,529 70 
Cemetery fnnd....................... 
2.722 72 
street fund.............................. 23.458 02 
Police fund ............................ 17,110 39 
Bond redem ption fund 
21 00 
Exhum ation fund................. 
ISO 00 
Fire Departm ent bond and 
interest fund....................... 
4.400 no 
Library fund 
................ 
5,71o 75 
i og fund................................. 
Cd3 50. 
Special levee fund................ 
5,315 20 
Sanitary fund........................ 
1,116 55 
Fowle 
bond 
redem ption 
fnnd............................ 
6,840 00 
Special s tn e t fund................ 24,825 28 
-------------- 345,207 67 


SAN FRANCISCO UTTER. 


Total am ount in City Treasury Decem­ 
ber 31,185.5 .............................................. 5301,715 78 
APPORTIONED AS FOLLOWS : 
Sinking aud interest fund...8268,604 94 
General fund.......................... 10,863 90 
Waier Works fund............... 4.407 75 
Fire D epartm ent fund 
5,258 53 
School fund............................ 
2,086 16 
Levee fund.............................. 
143 07 
Cemetery fund 
............. 
3 789 89 
Street repair fund................. 
1.483 12 
Police lund............................ 3,5,52 24 
Bond redemption fund 
7 28 
K ^uim ation fund................. 
1.655 7-5 
Fire Iiepartm ent bond and 
interest Bind....................... 
Slid 19 
lib ra ry bind............................ 
86184 
Dog hind.................................. 
78 
Special levee fund...- 
742 96 
Special street fund................ 
207 38 


Total..........................................$304,715 78 
T h e follow ing 
show s tlie streets im ­ 
proved a n d nijte sew ers constructed, and 
cost, d u rin g tlie v ear e n d in g D ecem ber 31 
1885: 
O aud P. Ninth and Tenth, sewer........... SS08 on 
0 and P. Firth to Seventh, sew er 
631 50 
1 and J, Fifth to Eighth, scWer 
...... 
960 00 
I, Seventh to T hirteenth, grading and 
graveling .................................................... 8,435 25 
K and L. Seventh and Eighth, sewer 
222 On 
I and J. Eighth aud Ninth, sewer........... 
P and Q, Fourth and Filth, sewer (six- 
in ch ) 
- ............................................... 
H and I, Second and Third, sewer.......... 
Second, R to S, grading.............................. 
___ J 
K. sixteenth to Twenty-fourth...................4,663 54 
N, Tenth to-F ifteenth, grading and 
graveling................................... 
•:......... 
Twenty-fourth. M to R, grading............... 
Sidewalk, louth side of P. Fifth and 
Sixth...........................................„................ 
_ 
Third, L to P. grading and graveling 8.657 33 
K. Fourteenth to Sixteenth, grading 
3,308 17 
Q, from T w en ty -fo u rth to T w en ty -fifth ; 
T w en ty -th ird , from I to F, a n d T w en ty - 
eig h th , from J to K streets, h av e also been 
im p roved b y th e p rojicrty-ow ners. 
T h e 
assessm ents h o t com ing to th e S treet C om ­ 
m issioner, th e a m o u n t o f cost is n o t re­ 
corded. 


244 50 


120 00 
484 0O 
296 00 


1,767 60 
478 22 


576 91 


A new map of the solar sjiectrum has 
been completed by Thollon after four years 
of incessant labor at the observatory of 
Nice. Tlie chart comprises about one-third 
of the prismatic spectrum, is about 40 feet 
long, and includes 3,300 lines, or double 
the num ber in the best previous work. 
Changes in these lines of tlie spectrum 
tell certainly of changes in the sun, and 
it has been the author’s aim to make future 
changes apparent by providing an accurate 
record of the present state of the solar 
spectrum. 


HOW 
DULL TIMES AFFECT THE 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 


A H it a t F em a le S tyles—B oss B u ck ­ 
ley an d th e 
G am b lers—T he 
Sharon-H ill C ase—E tc. 


San F rancisco, December 27, 1885. 
During tlie entire week prior to Christ­ 
mas it was raining “ cats and dogs" here, 
and the streets presented quite a funereal 
aspect—with tlie m ultitude of females in 
gossamer attire flitting from one shop to 
another, worrying the poof clerks almost 
to distraction. Tlie miserable weather and 
scarcity of money among the masses tended 
to call forth unceasing lamentations from 
shopkeepers, who for m onths were living 
in anticipation of a fair holiday trade. It 
is estimated that the inclement week dim in­ 
ished the sale of holiday goods to tlie extent 
of $1,000,000—at least, so says one of the 
leading jewelers 
here. 
However, the 
weather has cleared up a bit, and, like the 
condemned murderer anxiously awaiting a 
respite, the San Francisco tradesman I who 
has a dozen prices for everything in his 
shop) is living in delusive hopes of reaping 
a bonanza between now aud New Year. 
Speakii ¿ of New Year, the time-honored 
custom of 


PROMISCUOUS “ CALLING ” 
Has almost become obselete here, because 
of its abuse. I well remember when gen­ 
tlemen prided themselves upon the num ­ 
ber of visits they made on such occasions; 
and the ladies receiving them would deem 
it nothing amiss when their male friends 
entered their reception rooms in anything 
but an orderly condition, frequently accom­ 
panied by men whom the ladies would not 
dream of recognizing on the day following. 
But all this has undergone a great change 
since San Francisco “ society ” has become 
so extremely “ exclusive." Only old and 
valued friends are now expected to present 
their respects on the first day of the new 
y ear; and should they presume to intro­ 
duce a stranger on that occasion they would 
incur the greatest displeasure of their host­ 
ess, unless the intruder carried with him 
incontrovertible evidence that the fluid of 
life circulating through his veins is of a 
cerulean hue. 


WHAT A NAUSEATING SIIAM 
San Francisco society is, after all! There 
is nothing real nor substantial about it, a 
fact that earh’ becomes apparent to an in­ 
telligent observer. One hears nothing hut 
insipid small talk, which grows inexpressi­ 
bly wearisome in a very short time. Dress 
is the popular theme of conversation of 
the fashionable woman of this city, and 
she knows so little about it! 
W hy, on the 
warmest day she will persist in wearing a 
sealskin on the sunniest side of Kearny 
street, while the perspiration rolling from 
her face in great beads obliterates all that 
artificial complexion which renders her so 
charm ing at a momentary glance. 


A PROSPEROUS CALLING. 
In the streets of Naples one cannot throw 
a stone without striking a mendicant, and 
here one cannot miss a male or female in­ 
surance solicitor. 
W hile, as 1 have re­ 
marked before, trade is unpreeedentedly 
depressed, the fire and marine insurance 
business is ever growing in magnitude and 
prosperity, owing to the constantly increas­ 
ing values that require to be covered, or se­ 
cured against loss to the owners. The for­ 
eign agencies and home offices located in 
this eity represent a capital exceeding 
$500,000,000 dollars, exclusive of the life 
life insurance companies,, and they give 
employment to 3,(MX) persons—1,000 being 
solicitors. The people engaged in soliciting 
fire insurance embrace every imaginable 
type—from the formerly affluent banker, 
wealthy stock broker and lady of fashion, 
down to the poor little Hebrew, who in all 
his life never possessed $100 that lie could 
rightfully call his own. 
There are some 
engaged in this business who do not 
require the investment of a dollar, deriv­ 
ing a revenue of from $2,000 to $3.000' per 
month, and from that down. The business 
of soliciting fire insurance in this city 
especially, requires the greatest am ount of 
energy, patience and Christian m eekness; 
and the man or woman most invulnerable 
to coarse rebuff's is tlie most successful, in 
this line. There are also ladies “ moving 
in the best circles ” engaged in this occupa­ 
tion, and making quite a good income. 
Among the num ber is the daughter of a 
lawyer very famous in your city during 
ante helium days, who is earning from $500 
to $000 per month. 
Her clients', however, 
are principally Southern people, and she 
does not have to exert herself much to 
secure their business. I am personally ac­ 
quainted with a few ladies who some years 
since lived in a sumptuous style, waited 
upon by liveried servants, and so forth, 
now soliciting tire insurance and doing 
well. Of course, they are not driven to 
solicit business from the riff-raff, but those 
who enjoyed their hospitality in more pros­ 
perous days aid them in making their 
career a successful one. The underwriting 
business is simply enormous, and it is 
estimated that all of 0,000 people in this 
eity are comfortably supported from its 
results. 
THE “ BOS8" IN A NEW ROLE. 
During the past year the “ high-toned 
sports ” of Sari Francisco have been in a 
very demoralized condition, owing to Chief 
of Police Crowley’s edict that no game of 
hazard, excepting the one played in the 
Board of Brokers, should be tolerated with­ 
in the city limits. Many of the “ old- 
tim ers" began to look miserably seedy, 
whereas formerly they were the best-dressed 
men on the street; and they were not 
averse to subsisting at free-liutch tables, 
with a drink generously donated by a late 
frequenter of their dens of destruction. 
W ithin the past week, however, these hu­ 
man parasites seem to be infused witli 
fresh hope and vigor. The report is cur­ 
rent, and pretty well authenticated, that 
early after the 1st proximo they will be 
permitted 
to 
resume their 
pcfarious 
occupation. 
Gamblers can 
be 
met 
in 
small 
knots 
in 
the 
vestibules 
of hotels, saloons and other places, wear­ 
ing facial expressions of the serenest pla­ 
cidity. in confidential communion with 
each other. Humor credits Chris Buckley, 
the Democratic‘'hose,” with thediulomocy 
that has created this millenium for”the San 
Francisco gambler, and that be will derive 
a handsome revenue from them for his in­ 
tercession in their behalf no on? doubts. 
But another fact in connection with this 
move must not be lost sight of, and that is 
the political influence of 


TH E METROPOLITAN GAMBLER. 
In 1886 there will be an election for city 
and county officers here, and the num ­ 
ber of gamblers is not an insignificant one, 
who can and will throw their power into 
the quarter where they expect the least 
interference with their trade. 
I predict 
that within sixty days faro games will be 
conducted with the same degree of im pu­ 
nity as in the past, and no police raids will 
be made upon them —at all events not un­ 
til after the municipal election, which 
takes place in November next. 
In the 
meantime many a sportively inclined clerk 
will find ample opportunity to diminish 
the assets of his 
employer, and take 
chances of rusticating a few years in the 
salubrious climate of San Quentin. But 
politics make strange bed-feilows. and the 
lamb and the lion will peaceably lie down 
together just a few m onths before the time 
for chosing fresh municipal officers. 


THAT CYCLONE. 
The denunciatory decision by United 
States District Judge Deady, in the Sharon- 
Hill case, has been the topic of discussion 
during the past few days. It was, indeed, 
a surprise to all. Sarah Althea and her 
lawyers are now out and injured, unless 
they appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, which is extremely doubtful, be­ 
cause Sarah’s attorneys have already suf­ 
ficiently bankrupted themselves in purse 
and reputation to proceed further with the 
matter. There is a graze doubt in the 
minds of many unprejudiced persons as to 
whether justice has 
been 
done this 
wretched woman. But the secret of the 
true inwardness of the case reposes in the 
grave, and I presume that the last has been 
heard of the most scandalous and disgrace­ 
ful lawsuit of the current century. Manv 
ask. W hat will now become of Miss Hill, 
or Mrs. Sharon? Why, she will go East 
and to Europe on lecturing tours, enlisting 
the sympathies ot thousands, captivated by 
her pleasing personal and plausible talé, 
and make a m int of money. She is a most 
clever woman—an ¡ftsertion proven by the 
m anner in winch she conducted her suit— 
and will never want for the luxuries of 
life. I opine that she will soon vanish 
from the stage upon which she has been 
so prom inent and unenviable a figure dur­ 
ing the past two years, and never be seen 
again in these parts. 


BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS. 
* 
Considering the 
incessantlv-talked-of 
doll times, the amount of building in prog- 


J ress here is 
something wonderful—not 
J only business bouses of five or six stories, 
i but also dwellings of everv imaginable 
* architecture, and extremely "beautiful. 
I 
| doubt w hether there is another eity on the 
American continent where one 'can find 
such diversified architectural beauties. An­ 
cient Moorish. Grecian, Roman and Gothic 
styles, a little modernized, of course, can 
be seen in all the fashionable quarters of 
the town—the savings banks in the greater 
num ber of cases, however, holding the 
title deeds to these various properties. 
Fourteen years ago there was nothing be­ 
yond a few straggling huts and an occa­ 
sional semi-respectable appearing dwelling 
ivcst of Buchanan street (the Western Ad­ 
dition); California and Rinc-street hills 
were inaccessible localities and a place of 
habitation for the poorest classes only. 
Now these are the most select localities, 
and miles beyond where the straggling 
huts were at that tinte an* blocks upoii 
blocks of magnificent edifices. 
In a few 
years Lone Mountain Cemetery will be 
condemned as a hiirving-ground, and. the 
resting-place of crum bling hum an bones 
will be covered with elegant residences in 
which the revelers will give no passing 
thought of what is or has been beneath 
their feet. 
For a city whose immediate 
future is so unpromising, it speaks riot w.ell 
for those who indulge in these extravagint. 
building ventures. 
Yet this has ever been 
a superlatively reckless and improvident 
community, and it will continue to reniairi 
so 
' ■ m 
“ 
i S ‘ 
‘ 
— until sterner necessity compels it to 
change its domestic economy. 
- 
. ' 
I wish you a happy and prosperous New 
Year! 
j 


ANNUAL RECORD 


O f M arriag e* , B lith x , D e a th * a n d DU 
vo rces in S a c ra m e n to C ou n ty . 
The following list completes the annual 
record of marriages, births, deaths and 
divorces in Sacramento (cify and county) 
lor the year 1885. These are for the month 
of December only, the list for the<preced- 
ing eleven months being in another part of 
the paper: 
M ARBI ED. 
Dec. 2—W. M. Lavallc to Annie IL Thacher. 
2—Edw. D. Etnyre to Hattie M. Smith. 
2—Jam es Harvey to Louisa Peters. 
3—George A. Eaton to Alice E. Hickm an. 
—Isaac Hinkle to Jessie Brown. 
3—J. M. F ens to M. E. Porter. 
8—Alex. Peonies to Houora Began. 
f>—Francis Silva to Rosa Suza. 
5—David Barnes to Mary E. Ryan. 
6—Robert Ilroek to Bridget A. Halloran. 
9—W. It. C’ay]>ool to Isabella Siebenthaler. 
9—Herbert E. Law to Grace W. Coker.j 
10—F M. Van M arterto Mamie Kempton. 
10—I)r. Jas. R. Van An kin to Laura A. Cole. 
1'—Chas. E. Lais to M inna Frieseke. 
ló—Chas. 1’. Schenk to Hattie Brindtinker. 
10—Hubert Lukey to Nellie M. Ash. 
30—Henry 11. Fans tt to Jennie B. Lee. 
17— 
E. Seilson to Laura F. W illiams. 
20—Richard Sullivan to Sarah Lawson. 
21—Wm. 11. Busier to Olive Fisher. 
23—Jas. 1!. Leak to Katie M. Oest. 
24—Elm er Devon to Em m a Johnson. 
21-Joseph C. Grant to Lida White. 
20—chas. A. Fisk to Katie B. Lovdal. 
26—Peter O'M ara to Mollie Minch. 
26—Levi Nutall to Tam er Grundou. 
27—V. Braekenuuer to Caroline Achenauer. 
27—C. \V. olm stead to M. M. Bi>mks. 
28—A. J. Zimmerman to Vebeka Peters. 
28—B. H. Chapman to Christina Jacobson. 
30—C'has. F. Meagher to Ettie W atlaud. 
BORN. 
Dec. 1—'Wife of Thos. E. Ham ilton, a son. 
1—Wile of A. F. Robins, a daughter. 
1—Wife of John Feeney, a son. 
2—Wife of George Gallanor, a sou. 
2—Wife of A. B. Casey, a daughter. 
3—Wife of H. L. Harris, a son. 
4—Wife of Thomas H. Berry, a son. 
4—Wife of B. Shinkle, a daughter. 
5—'Wife of P. E. O’Neil, a daughter. 
6—Wife of J. A. Roblin, three daughters 
6—Wife of A. H. Hiirrell, a son. 
6—Wife of J. Harris, a sou. 
11—Wile of N. Stetfane, a daughter. 
12—Wife of W. J. Hyde, a son. 
12—Wife of C. L. Christianson, a son. 
12—Wife of W. Deterdinp, a son. 
14—Wife of Wm. Franklin, a sou. 
16—Wife of L. White, a son. 
16—Wife of C. E. Dillard, a son. 
17—W»fe of Anton Bubacher, a son. 
17—Wife of J. F. Jacobs, a daughter. 
18—Wife of J. E. Camp, a son. 
20—Wife of Jam es Keuealy, a sou. 
22—Wife of R. D. Stephens, a son. 
24—Wife of Jam es Tootel, a son. 
24—Wife of L. NeuUmrg, a son. 
‘¿6—Wife ol Edgar Rivett. a sou. 
2K—Wife of Joseph Hanlon, a son. 
28—Wife oí C. L. Clow, a son. 
28—Wife of F. Baccelli, a daughter. 


DIED. 
Dec. 2—Jam es Hall, 11 m onths, 21 days. 
2—Margaret A. Foster, 37 vs., 11 mos., 2 ds. 
3—Infant son of Win. and S. Hedges, 13 ds. 
7—Sarah Jane Kelley, 55 years. 
8—Annette May G.over, 2 vs.. 2 mos.. 11 d«. 
9— Iniunt son of S. I. and W. Brown, 4 ds. 
10—Elizabeth Sebastian, 78 years. 
10—Chas. Burger, 37 years. 
11—W inifred Brown, 36 years. 
11—Muriel Ester Aiken, 8 m onths. 6 days. 
12—Emma Kelley. 1 yr.. 11 mos., 26 day’s. 
12—W. S. Ackley, 22 yrs., 4 mos., 18 days. 
13—Elmore M. Love, 1 yr., 7 mos., 11 days, 
13—Christina Rise, 32 yrs., 8 mos,, 6 days. 
14—Wm. Allen, 60 years. 
18—Manuel J. King. 53 years, 10 months. 
20—Hester H. C arro ll, 51 yrs., 11 naos.. 6 ds. 
21—Georgiana Eliza Pnttersou, 36 years. 
26—Augusta J. Smith, 60 years. 
29—Eva Ruhl, 38 years. . 
:50—A lexander Hite, 80 years 
30—Miltie Sherwood. 2 yrs., 4 mos., 12 days. 
31—Alex. McKenzie, 53 years, 7 mos., 13 ¿is. 
DIVORCED. 
Dec. 12—Mary Richardson from G. Richardson. 
11—Francisco Lori ana from Manuel Loriana 


A DELIGHTFUL TRIP. 


OY ER I HE 
SUNSET RO lTE 
NEYV ORLEANS. 
TO 


S ig h ts a n d S cen es by th e W ay—A 
L and o f O range G roves, D eserts, 
an d Q uaint O ld C ities. 


LOCAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


STAR M ILLS A N D MALT HOUSE. 
N enbuiirg & L ages’ “ Milt* o f th e God»,” 
and W hat T hey G rind. 
One of the best-known manufacturing 
institutions on the Pacific coast is that of 
N eubourgit Luges, located on Fifth street, 
between J and K, Sacramento. This firm 
has, by its enterprise nnd fair dealing, es­ 
tablished throughout California and the 
adjoining States and Territories a reputa­ 
tion second to none otiier engaged in its 
line of business. The large mil! and store­ 
rooms of Messrs. Neubourg * Lages are 
pressed to their fullest capacity in order to 
meet the constantly-growing demands of 
their customers. This mill is supplied with 
all the best improved modern machinery 
and appliances, which enables the firm to 
maintain its place in competition with 
other well established institutions of simi­ 
lar kind. 
Messrs. Neubourg & Lages en 
joy a great advantage over many other m ill­ 
ing firms in the State. They arc located in 
a city that is the natural trade and trans­ 
portation center of middle and northern 
California. Their customers can not only 
relv upon getting the best goods from them, 
but also effect u great saving in freight 
charges. One particular branch of this 
firm's business is that of supplying brew­ 
eries with malt. In this line they have had 
long experience, and challenge competition 
with any other house in the State. This 
one differs somewhat from the general run 
of milling institutions. 
It does not m anu­ 
facture white fluur, but makes specialties of 
brewers' goods—malt, hops, etc.—oat meal, 
cracked wheat, rye flour, graham flour, all 
kinds of meal, etc. Situated as this mill 
is, in the midst of the grain and hop-grow­ 
ing section of the State—with cheap trans­ 
portation to and from its very doors—it is 
able to offer better terms to customers than 
any other on the coast. 
It is one of the 
solid institutions of Sacramento, and is in 
the bands of experienced gentlemen, who 
understand their business in all its branch­ 
es, and who aim to keep up with the march 
of enterprise and improvement. 


W . D . COMSTOCK. 
A G reat F urniture E m porium . 
The subject of this sketch, W. D. Com­ 
stock, the furniture dealer, northeast cor­ 
ner of Fifth and K streets, commenced busi­ 
ness in Sacramento in 1868. 
Like all the 
rest of the successful business men that 
California has produced, Mr. Comstock 
commenced business with a small begin­ 
ning, but what he may have lacked in 
capital was amply supplied by his posses­ 
sion of a thorough knowledge’ of his trade 
and a practical business training. These 
latter qualities have laid the foundation to 
more success in life than has ever been 
gained by having abundance of means to 
start in life with. 
For years this establish­ 
ment has advanced its business interests, 
and to-day the house enjoys a reputation, 
at home and abroad, such as can only be 
earned by honest and honorable dealings 
with our fellow-man. 
Mr. Comstock's 
salesroom, corner of Fifth and K, is 40 i yr 
120 feet. This floor and the basement, 
which is the same size, is filled with all the 
different kinds of furniture to be fonnd in 
a first-class house. Mr. Comstock has a 
couple of large warehouses, where goods 
received from the factories are s ored in 
bulk. The principle one. 60 by 80 feet, is 
located in the Metropolitan building, op­ 
posite the salesroom. The motto of this 
house is to keep the best goods and sell at 
the lowest prices. 


K. M. Daggett, ex-United States Minister 
to Hawaii, on his arrival from the island 
in the sea several months since, intimated 
| to the press representatives that be had 
‘ been intrusted with a secret mission by 
King Kalakaua to the United States Gov­ 
ernment. It now transpires that the ex­ 
Minister was merely intrusted with the 
rather delicate task of collecting an old 
claim against the United States which has 
never been settled. 


Oat of 1.540 ranches in Santa Croz 
county, 1,356 are worked by their owners. 


[Written for the New Year's Recoro-Union, by 
1'. E. Platt, of Sacramento.] 
E l P aso, December 20, 1885. 
A trip over the Southern Pacific Railroad 
from Sacramento to New Orleans presents 
to the traveler many attractions, and to 
parties going East 
during 
the winter 
months it must prove the popular route. 
The writer having just made a trip to the 
Crescent pity, over the “ Sunset” road, can 
speak in its favor, and possibly some ac­ 
count of the journey may be of interest, 
especially to any who contemplate the 
same journey. 
Our train left Sacramento 
at 5:15 p. St., and we changed cars at Latb- 
rop, where the regular Southern Pacific 
train from San Francisco makes close con­ 
nection. Here we took the Pullm an sleep­ 
ing car. .and were soon enjoying a good 
night's rest. 
We reached Sumner at day­ 
break, as our train was a little behind time. 
This place is tlie station for Bakersfield, 
some two miles or less distant. It seems a 
pity that this latter town could not have 
given the railroad company the right of 
way, and had the benefit of being a rail­ 
road town, as well as an agricultural center. 
Sumner is building up quite extensively, 
and bids fair to rival the old r town. 
' 
•After passing Sumner the scenery be­ 
comes interesting, for we are now climbing 
the Tehachapi mountains. 
At Caliente, a 
small railroad town, the grade is very 
heavy, and the road in making the rise 
doubles on itself, winds around, and—after 
traveling in a zigzag maimer for (I should 
think) fifteen miles, and consuming at 
least an hour of time—we find that we are 
only three-quarters of a mile froiu the 
place we started from, and Caliente can 
be seen within almost a stone’s tiirow be­ 
low us. I know of no place that can com­ 
pare in this particular, unless it be M ar­ 
shall's Pass, on the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. It is simply a 


MIRACLE OF 
ENGINEERING SKILL 
That can gel a railroad over such a route. 
Near this place ive pass the famous Loop, 
where, as is well-known, the road passes 
through a tunnel and then, after winding 
aqpuud a hill, crosses over itself. The sum ­ 
mit is soon reached and the down-grade 
commenced. At Mojave we take breakfast, 
and a very good one. 
Wherever the rail­ 
road company manages the eating-houses 
the meals are good, and I am informed 
they will soon all be run by the company. 
At Mojave the Atlantic and Pacific Rail­ 
road uses the same depot with the South­ 
ern Pacific, and here it is that line starts off 
on its Eastern route via The Needles and 
Aibuquerque. 
We now pass through a 
desert country which looks us if it might lie 
reclaimed and made productive, if only 
water can be applied. 
At Lancaster ex­ 
periments are being made, and I believe 
with some success, by Sacramento parties. 
We will hope that they may find such a 
bonanza as was developed near Bakersfield 
by Haggin. Oarr and others. 
The San Fernando tunnel is soon passed, 
and we are near Los Angeles, which city 
we reach about 2 p. m. 
It is not nty inten­ 
tion to take your readers through the 
orange groves of this section; that would 
be too much of an enterprise at this time. 
But any one who makes the journey for 
pleasure, will take -the time to stop’ over 
three or four days,when be will be well re­ 
paid by a visit to San Gabriel. Pasadena, 
Sierra Madre Villa, Orange and other ad­ 
jacent points of interest. On the day of 
our arrival the 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
. 
Was in quite a fever of excitement over the 
completion and entrance thereinto of the 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad. This branch 
of the line extends from the Needles to 
Colton, and reaches Los Angeles over the 
track of the Southern Pacific Railroad. The 
same road also contiuues a line from Colton 
under the name of the California Southern, 
to San Diepo. That city is now in a state 
of “ boom " also, anil is contending with 
Los Angeles as to which is the terminus. 
The good people of Los Angeles would 
do well to adopt some method of cleaning 
the streets. At tiie time of my visit they 
were in the most abominably filthy condi­ 
tion that it is possible to imagine, which is 
not an inviting feature to the eyes of the 
many Northern people who visit the city 
at this season of the year. 
Leaving Los Angeles, we continue our 
eastern journey. 
At San Gabriel we skirt 
along by numerous orange groves, the fruit 
of which is just beginning to turn color (as 
will be seen, this will make the ripening 
fully a month later than at Sacramento). 
Here also we pass the venerable old church 
of the Mission San Gabriel, where a hun­ 
dred years ago the pious old monks count­ 
ed their beads, little dreaming of the inva­ 
sion into their religious domain by the iron 
horse which now rushes past the corner of 
tiie old church. 
W e soon reach Colton, 
which is the station for the city of River­ 
side. A delay of a day or two at this point 
will be found profitable, as no doubt this 
garden spot comes as near tilling the Arca­ 
dian idea as any that can be found. River­ 
side is said to embrace in its corporate 
limits more ground than any other city in 
the world, but it will be some time yet be­ 
fore its area is all closely built upon. 
As 
it now appears, w ebnd long avenues beau­ 
tifully laid out and embellished, elegant 
homes and groves of tempting fruit. Truly 
a delightful spot. 
From this, as we travel 
on, we come upon the greatest contrast 
imaginable when we strike tlie California 
Desert, but as most of it is passed in the 
night, we have no fault to find. 


THROUGH ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 
The next morning early we reached 
Yuma. Here we found a new biidge in 
process of construction, or rather comple­ 
tion. as a temporary structure had been 
put up within five days after the burning 
of the original—a Wonderful piece of rail­ 
road enterprise. 
Wc had breakfast at 
Yuma. I wish I could describe the milk 
at that breakfast, but no pen could do it 
justice, much less mine. Some one said 
that it was made by boiling in a barrel of 
water a can that had once contained con­ 
densed milk, skimming off the cream and 
then carefully diluting the rem ainder; but 
I don't know, it didn’t seem strong enough 
for that. Well, the rest of the breakfast 
was good, so why find fault with the milk ? 
The weather at Yuma was delightful, hut 
I was told that 125° in the shade in sum ­ 
mer was not uncommon. 
The Yuma Indians, if we may judge by 
the specimens now seen, were once a vig­ 
orous and robust race. They are, many of 
them, large, good-looking and well-formed. 
They are tricndly to tlie whites, and their 
occupation now appears to be mainly to 
avoid work. As usual, the squaws carry 
all the bnrdens, and we saw a number of 
them laden with heavy loads, while the 
men (?) stalked around unincumbered. 
Farther up, we find the Pim a Indians, also 
a friendly tribe, but the horrible Apaches 
are on the warpath, causing much trouble, 
murdering unprotected settlers and their 
wives and children and stealing horses and 
cattle. Three farm hands were killed by 
them near Bowie a few hours before we 
passed that station, and eight miles from 
Denting. I was told that a man and wife 
were murdered by them a few days before, 
and almost, if not quite, within sightof the 
soldiers of the United States arm y sent 
here to protect the people. The feeling 
here, among all classes, against the Govern­ 
ment is intense. After a day spent on the 
Arizona desert, among its cactus and rocks, 
we reached Tucson. 
Here we had the 
pleasure of meeting the Superintendent of 
this section, J. A. Muir, formerly of and well 
known in Sacramento. 
He is stationed 
here, and seems as genial and good-natured 
as of yore. 
We reached Deiuing about midnight and 
changed cars. At this point the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe road branches off 
towards the north. The next morning 
found us on the 


GRASSY PLAINS OF TEXAS. 
The festive Texas steer and the beautiful 
antelope in droves helfied to relieve the 
monwtony of the ride till 10 o'clock, when 
we reached El Taso, a large and thriving 
town, containing many elegant buildings, 
among them a Court-lipuse that would be 
a great credit to Sacramento. Across tlie 
river the ancient Mexican town of El Paso 
del Norte will prove an interesting study 
to one whofielights in the “ olde.r civiliza­ 
tion." 
Its houses of adobe and its quaint 
inhabitants and customs are all very inter­ 
esting. 
Leaving Ei Paso, we run through 
a section of rich alluvial country, but as 
there has been no rain yet the earth is 
parched and dry, and the dust rolls up in 
clouds. We soon reach a cattle district, 
and find that frequently a stray calf is 
killed by the locomotive. 
They need 
fences in this region. During the after­ 
noon of this (the fourth) day we pass the 


highest point between Sacramento and 
New Orleans, at an altitude of 5,282 feet, 
but the grade has been so gradual that we 
j have scarcely perceived it. Towards even­ 
ing we reach the Rio Grande, and pass 
some of the grandest ruins to be seen any­ 
where. The road runs alongside of the 
ruin, but several hundred feet above it, 
while to the left tower up immense preci­ 
pices. 
Rocks that seeni about to fall loom 
up hundreds of feet above, while every few 
moments we rush into a tunnel, as it 
would seem, to get out of harm ’s w ay; 
then, growing bolder, emerge aud dash out 
on a high trestle across a deep chasm, 
around a curve into another tunnel, and 
so on till we reach the level country near 


SAN ANTONIO. 
This city is well worth a visit, and the 
traveler should stop over one day at least. 
It is a quaint old town of the Xmerican- 
Mexican type, modern buildings and old 
adobe structures mixed together. The old 
churches, the market place and the plaza, 
are all points of interest; but one spot that 
will claim attention above all others is the 
plaza of the Alamo, where, forty-nine years 
ago, Crockett and his band of heroes’were 
so ruthlessly massacred. 
It was no doubt 
the bravest fought battle on record in 
American history. The country, after we 
leave San Antonio, becomes interesting, 
abounding in fertile farms. 
Immense corn 
and cotton fields are seen. There are many 
cattle in the fields, and darkies everywhere; 
towns of considerable size are passed every 
few m iles; huge bales of cotton are noticed 
at every warehouse; mills for grinding the 
sugar cane; canu-fields and activity on 
every hand. 
In the cane fields I noticed 
negroes in large gangs cutting tlie cane. A 
white man on horseback seems to have 
charge, and his duty appears to be to get all 
the work out of his men that he can, ex­ 
actly as itt slavery days, except that he 
cannot use his whip as freely. The coun­ 
try is well-timbered, and we notice any 
num ber 
of 
pecan 
trees, 
which 
are 
now dropping their load of toothsome 
nuts. A peculiar feature of the forests 
are the oaks draped in a ghastly covering 
of grey moss, which hangs pendant and in 
festoons all over and frequently hiding the 
foliage of the tree, altogether presenting a 
weird and sontber appearance, 
l’ine trees 
are found in large numbers as we approach 
Houston, and they are tall, straight as an 
arrow and very graceful. This is a country 
of bayous, and we cross a good many of 
them on high bridges. 


HOUSTON. 
Houston is a thriving place, about the 
size of Sacramento, and is the center for 
some ten or twelve lines of railroad, be­ 
sides which transportation by the bayous 
is had to Galveston anil other places. 
We 
are now fairly into the “ Sunny South.” 
The air seems balmy and freslq and the 
sun shines warm aud pleasant. Tlie gen­ 
eral temperature, however, we find is about 
as we have it at Sacramento. 
We find the 
population largely negroes, and see this 
class performing all kinds of labor, from 
driving on the numerous street cars to 
bnilding large m arket buildings, where all 
classes of merchandise, from fish to mus­ 
lin, turnips and molasses, are offered for 
sale. The cotton trade is the leading busi­ 
ness, and it is found in large quantities in 
the numerous warehouses. 
W e took a 
run down to 


GALVESTON, TIIE ISLAND CITY 
Of the Guif, leaving Houston at 10 and 
arriving in Galveston in two hours. This 
city is built on an island about three miles 
from the main land, ami is reached by the 
railroads over long trestles. 
It is a city of 
some 40.000 population. Tlie streets run at 
right angles, and the blocks are about the 
same size as those of our own city. The 
burnt 
district 
extends directly across 
the city, at about the point where the resi­ 
dence portion joins the business streets, 
and forty-eight whole blocks are said to he 
destroyed. The fire made nearly a clean 
sweep, 
though nccasi >nally a solitary 
building will be seen left intact in the 
midst of the general ruin. 
The harbor of Galveston is very shallow, 
and vessels of deep draught find much dif­ 
ficulty in getting up to the wharves. In fact, 
many of them do not attem pt it, but lay 
out at a distance and their cargoes are dis­ 
charged or loaded from lighters. 
Return­ 
ing to Houston, we continue the journey of 
about twelve hours to 


THE CRESEX'T CITY. 
The way runs' through a low. swampy 
district, and wc pass plantations of com. 
cane, rice and .cotton. 
A description of 
the city of New Orleans would occupy too 
much space, and I shall not here attem pt 
it. A visit to the Exposition was made, 
and 1 find that while it is a very creditable 
effort, it does not at all compare with the 
World’s Fair of last winter. The exhibits 
are not yet all in place, but it is likely that 
when complete the display will be a grand 
one. The California display is large and 
equal to any. I noticed many Sacramento 
exhibitors represented. Various and num ­ 
erous attractions are advertised to draw 
visitors to the city, and among them none 
have been more generally commented upon 
by the newspapers than the pyrotechnic dis­ 
play of the " Last Days of Pompeii,” which 
ivas given during my visit, in the Exposi­ 
tion grounds. 
The display commenced 
with the tiring of bombs and rockets illu­ 
minating the heavens. The city and the 
volcanoes were well represented "by suita­ 
ble scenery, which hail been arranged with 
great care. 
As the performance began the 
streets of Pompeii were filled with people, 
all crowding to get a view of the pageant 
inaugurated by Arbaces, a rich Egyptian, 
in honor of Jove. As the procession ends 
tlie games commence, and many of them 
are very tine, especially those of an athletic 
nature. 
While they are in progress slight 
clouds of smoko are seen issuing from Ve­ 
suvius. Finally the destruction ot the city 
takes place amidst the greatest interest. 
The buildings are shaken by the earth­ 
quakes, and the volcano above spouts out 
its torrents of burning lava and ashes—a 
very realistic scene and one not to be soon 
forgotten. 
THROUGH LOUISIANA. 
The return trip I have made to this place 
(El Paso del Norte) over the Texas and Pa­ 
cific Railroad. This road, after leaving 
New Orleans, traverses the State of Louisi­ 
ana in a northwesterly direction. For a 
time we follow the 
Mississippi 
river, 
through a low. swampy country, which 
gradually changes into tlie uplands, or 
" pine-lands," as they are called. We leave 
Louisiana near ¡Shreveport, a town of about 
12,(XK) inhabitants, in the northwest corner 
of the State., Our course now lies almost 
directly west,'and entirely across the cen­ 
tral part of Texas. 
Most of this section 
appears to be grazing land, and an immense 
business is carried on in the cattle indus­ 
try, as is evidenced by m any large and 
prosperous towns and the immense busi­ 
ness done by the railroad company. It is 
much to be regretted that the railroad is in 
such poor condition, some sections of it 
being certainly .the roughest road that I 
have ever seen, and none of it to compare 
with the Sunset or Southern Pacific. 


AN ANCIENT TOWN. 
The town of El Paso, in Texas, is an en­ 
terprising place of say 5,000 people. 
It is 
the terminus of the Texas Pacific, the 
Mexican Central and the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa F’c, and these roads—with the 
Sunset system—make it an active railroad 
town. 
The Rio Grande is the boundary 
Itere between the United States and Mex­ 
ico, and across the river is tht* quaint old 
Mexican city of El Paso del Norte, a visit 
to which is well worth the traveler’s time. 
It is a typical Mexican town, built of adobe 
one-storv houses, with narrow, crooked 
streets radiating in all directions from a 
plaza in the center. The town contains an 
ancient church, said to have been built 
over three hundred years ago, und which 
is still is good condition and in active serv­ 
ice. 
The wooden stairway in the tower, 
and the wooden pillars and beams, with 
their curious carvings, are as well pre­ 
served as if only a score of years had 
passed over them, instead of three cen­ 
turies. 
. 
MEXICANS, AT HOME. 
Fortunately for me the Mexicans were 
celebrating one of their great annual feasts, 
and a week oi general holiday rejoicing 
was in progress, so that some features of 
Mexican life, not met with every day, were 
seen. They are a people m uch given to 
gambling, and the Plaza was filled with 
games in great num ber and variety, which 
were well patronized by both sexes. Ar­ 
ranged on the ground around the Plaza, 
women were making cakes of various 
kinds, tómales and other Mexican dainties, 
for which ready sale scented to be found, 
but the great attraction of the “ Feast ot 
Our Lady of Guadalupe" was the bull 
fight. 
The printed circulars announced 
that a "grand bull fight, 
three 
series, 
would take place on Thursday, the 17th 
inst.. at which time four bulls would be 
fought and one killed, if the Judge of the 
plaza so directs. On this day nothing will 
be left undone to please the audience." 
A space of 200 feet in diameter was in- 
closecl with a circular fence fifteen feet 
high. 
Inside the fence a platform ten teet 
high was built, and on tiie top of this scats 
were arranged. Underneath was space for 
the participants in the fights—the bulls and 
their antagonists. 
In the center was the 
arena. 
About 3 o’clock the fighters (four 
in number) entered the arena and made 
their salute to the Judge and his lady, 
“ he Captain of the arena, Sc nor Polanco, 
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was a celebrated character, being the most 
renowned bull-tighter in the republic, and 
imported from the City of Mexico for the 
purpose. During the performance he dis­ 
played much skill and daring, and won 
much applause. 


THE BULL FIGHT. 
At a signal the first bull was admitted, 
and as he entered a small dart, covered 
with a ribbon, was stunk into his back. 
Smarting with pain, his anger was in­ 
creased by his enemies, who, flaunting in 
his face cloths of bright colors, sought to 
enrage and exasperate him . 
His atten­ 
tion was first directed to two fighters on 
horseback, one of whom he succeeded in 
dismounting, after receiving in his shoulder 
a wound from the suear of the horseman. 
The horse’s shoulder, where the bull most 
frequently struck, was protected by a 
leathern 
apron. 
Occasionally the bull 
would chase his tormentors, who, when 
closely pursued, would seek shelter behind 
protecting fences built about two feet from 
the inside wall of the arena. No attempt 
was made to kill the bull, hut only to tor­ 
ture him by thrusting into his shoulders 
iron darts, which were neatly ornamented 
with cut paper in fancy designs. One of 
these was held in each hand by one of the 
fighters, and as the bull rushed at him lie 
would tueet him boldly face to face, urul 
reaching over his horns stick a dart into 
each shoulder, und then spring quickly 
aside. After the anim al's hide had been 
pierced with about a dozen of these (which 
were left sticking in him), he was driven 
out to make room for another. 
During the contest two horses were 
killed, and two horsemen and a lady (?) 
bullfighter narrowly escaped with their 
lives. The animal that was thus successful 
was loudly cheered, and honored by being 
scientifically killed with a sword in the 
hands of Scnor Polanco, after a display of 
nerve and skill that were really rem ark­ 
able. The death of the bull was so quick 
that there was no cruelty, but the torture 
inflicted by the darts spoken of was simply 
outrageous and revolting. The enthusiasm 
of the large crowd knew no hounds when 
the “ Captain of the Arena ” slew the fero­ 
cious bull, and he was rewarded by having 
dozens of sombreros thrown at him. in the 
same m anner that more enlightened audi­ 
ence reward a favorite actress with bou­ 
quets. Altogether it was a sight not to be 
forgotten, and which one never wishes to 
see but once—a cruel, brutal, inhum an dis­ 
play of courage and agility. 
I shall leave El Paso at once and return 
over the Southern Pacific Railroad, leaving 
the land of deserts and tómales ; and. as 
soon as I can, get back to the land of Iruits 
and flowers—the best country that the sun 
shines upon—our own well-loved Califor­ 
nia. 


SAJi 
FRANCISCO ITEMS. 


Since January 1, 1885, Countv Clerk 
Flynn has issued 2,719 marriage licenses, 
yielding $5,438 to the city and county treas­ 
ury, and making 5,438 persons presumably 
happy. 
The whaling bark H unter started on a 
cruise Thursday. This is rather early in 
the season, and the rest of the fleet will not 
follow her example for a month or two. 
The H unter will sail south for a while be­ 
fore going to the Arctic. 
J. H. Riley, the short-hand reporter of 
Department One of the Superior Court, 
who paid $408 into the treasury as fees 
collected under the new law, now asks for 
its return, on the ground that the Supreme 
Court has declared the law unconstitu­ 
tional. 
A report was circulated that Senator 
Stanford was to be elected President of the 
Society of California Pioneers. On inquiry 
it was found that, instead of being elected 
President, he will be elected an honorary 
memlier of the society on next Monday 
evening. 


The jury in the case of Mary F.. Benham 
vs. John A. Stevens on Tuesday evening 
returned a verdict in favor of the plaintiff 
for $1,035. Miss Benham.who is an actress, 
was engaged by Stevens, under a written 
contract, to play with his troupe for nine 
m onths at $35 a week. At the end of six 
m onths he canceled the contract, hence the 
suit. 
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1886 
NEW Y EA R! 
New Year’s M atinee at 2 r. M., “ DREAMS." 
New Year's Night, at 8 o’clock, the laughable 
« jtu e pn the latest Eastern craze, entitled "THE 
•SKATING KINK !’* 
Saturday M atinee at 2 p. m., “ THE SKATING 
HI N K ! 
Saturday and Sunday. January 2d and 3d 
Grand Double Bill, “ THE SKATING R IN K ” 
and the Second Act of “ DREAMS.” 
PRICES—5 0 and 585 cents. M atinee, 25 and 
15 cents. 
Reserve your seats.__________ d29-tf 
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lists now in the hands of m cinben. 
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G E O R G E , 
’ 
OTHER SAYS I CAN GO WITH YOU TO 
the Foresters’ Musk Ball, January 7th. 
I 


Jam es L. W ilder has received his third 
appointment as Superintendent of the Rail­ 
way Mail Service at this place. Mr.W ilder 
has advanced to his present position by 
steady promotions, having been in the de­ 
partm ent for over twenty years. His juris­ 
diction includes the whole service west of 
the Rocky mountains. 
His appointment 
is for one year, and is uaiter the civil serv. 
ice rule*. 


M 


ine r orestere’ Musk Ball. January 7th. 
I 
ir we w ill have a splendid time, as they give 
the best Ball of the season. 
MAUD. 
_________________ doO-lwgp 
' 
Races!: a t e i ^ Races! 


A T AGRICULTURAL PARK, DECEMBER 
A . 7,1,1985, and JANUARY 1, 1S86. T rotting 
and Pacing. 
FIRST DAY—Trotting—Mile heats, three in. 
five, for $25 a corner and gate receipts; firse 
horse wins slakes and gate receipts. John Blue 
nam es 1». m. Lucy; C. K. Taylor nam es b. g. 
Cleveland; Dau Dennison nam es blk. in. Kate 
Bender. 8am e day, ti lal against tim e to heat 
2:40, for a tine blanket, or to beat 
for a duo 
hann-ss. Dr. M. W. Hicks nam es G. W. H an­ 
cock’s s. f. Daisy (pacer), one yes r old. 
SECOND DAY—January 1 .1W6—P acing—For 
$1») a corner and entire gate receipts: mile 
heats, three in live, to rule. S. C. Trvon nam es 
hr. g. I'rince; John Blue nam es b. g." Shaker; J. 
T. McIntosh nam es b. g. Ackerm an. 
Horses start at 2 o'clock. Admission, SO cents- 
ladies free. 
|di»] 
R<JBT. AI.I JSX, Prop’r. ’ 
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